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PEEF  ACE. 


It  has  been  the  Author’s  constant  care,  in  revising  and 
enlarging  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  this  volume — 
originally  published  in  the  Indian  Lancet — to  point 
out  the  various  causes  which  produce  the  most  appal- 
ling mortuary  bills  that  are  to  he  found  among  any 
class  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  simple,  and  gene- 
rally inexpensive  means,  that  may  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent avoidable  sickness  and  mortality,  or  to  avert  the 
conversion,  annually,  of  thousands  of  minor  into  capital 
punishments. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  work,  the  Author  has 
noticed  (among  other  things)  the  serious  shortcomings 
pervading  the  mode  of  discipline  prevalent  in  the  jails 
throughout  India.  He  has  also  ventured — not  with- 
out some  diffidence,  he  readily  confesses — to  give  the 
Outlines  of  a Scheme  of  Prison  Discipline,  suited  for 
introduction  into  any  new  jails  that  may  eventually 
be  constructed,  or  even  into  any  of  the  present  ones 
capable  of  economical  adaptation  to  the  chief  condi- 
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tions  of  the  scheme,  which,  he  believes,  is  based  upon 
a combination  of  humane,  natural,  and  philosophical 
principles. 

The  Author  takes  this  opportunity  to  tender  his 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Drs.  Mouat  and  Hatha- 
way, Inspectors- General  of  Prisons  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  respectively  ; to  Dr. 
Cornish,  Secretary  to  the  Director-General,  Medical 
Department,  Madras ; and  to  A.  Bettington,  Esq.,  In- 
spector-General of  Prisons,  Bombay,  for  their  kindness 
and  courtesy  in  providing  him  with  official  reports  and 
information  which  have  proved  invaluable  to  him. 


Kherwarrah,  March  6th,  1860. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  following  pages  contain  many  illustrations  of  the 
defective  sanitary  and  hygienic  state  of  Indian  Prisons, 
together  with  suggestions  for  their  amendment.  One 
important  recommendation  has  been  reserved  for  pro- 
minent mention  here.  To  go  in  medias  res , it  is  simply 
as  follows  : — The  sanitary  powers  of  the  medical  officer 
in  charge  of  every  jail  ought  to  be  augmented.  The 
medical  officer  should  be  as  supreme  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  Preventive,  as  he  is  now  in  respect  to 
Curative  Medicine. 

The  sanitary  establishment,  drawn  from  among 
the  prisoners,  and  fixed  by  the  Inspector- General  of 
Prisons,  should  he  placed  under  the  sole  local  control 
and  management  of  the  medical  officer,  whose  autho- 
rity over  it  should  he  as  absolute  as  that  which  he  now 
exercises  over  his  hospital  establishment.  There  should 
be  no  conceivable  room  for  doubt  or  misapprehension 
as  to  this  condition,  because  the  principle  inculcated 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  scheme. 

The  duties  of  the  sanitary  body  of  every  jail  would 
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be  as  subjoined.  To  keep  the  wards,  cells,  hospital, 
yards,  and  adjoining  grounds,  in  a thorough  state  of 
cleanliness ; to  maintain  the  necessaries  and  drains  as 
free  as  possible  from  all  filth  ; to  see  that  the  deodo- 
rizing agents  employed  are  in  constant  working  order ; 
to  remove,  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  all  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter;  to  whitewash  and 
purify  the  wards,  cells,  and  hospital,  whenever  requi- 
site ; to  take  proper  measures  for  the  removal  of 

* 

dampness  from  the  sleeping  apartments,  &c.  ; to 
attend  to  ventilation  ; to  preserve  the  utmost  clean- 
liness in  the  places  appointed  for  bathing,  as  also  in 
and  near  the  wells  and  tanks  from  which  the  water, 
used  for  cooking  and  drinking,  is  drawn ; to  attend, 
with  unremitting  vigilance,  to  the  filters,  wherever 
they  exist,  with  a view  to  insure  their  constant  effi- 
ciency ; in  short,  to  attend,  with  precision  and  effect, 
to  all  matters  calculated  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
jail  water  and  atmosphere. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  the  existence 
of  a single  valid  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestion  above  advanced.  That  of  expense  cannot 
be  urged  ; for  the  arrangement  proposed  would  only 
involve  the  transfer  of  the  individuals,  now  employed 
in  a very  unsatisfactory  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  cleanliness  of  the  jails  and  their  appen- 
dages from  the  civil  officers  in  charge  of  the  jails,  to 
the  medical  officers,  who  are  nominally , but  not  really 
responsible  for  the  practical  execution  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures. It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  number 
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of  hands  that  would  be  required  by  the  sanitary  officer, 
vested  with  full  powers  over  his  department,  would  be 
so  great  as  that  which  is  now  used  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  existing  system  confers  an  initiatory  or  recom- 
mendatory power  upon  the  medical  officer,  but  vests  all 
real  executive  or  directorial  action  in  the  civil  officer. 
The  actual  condition  of  the  jails  fully  shows  that,  in 
practice,  this  plan  is  fatal  to  successful  sanitary  dis- 
cipline, and  that  some  radical  change  is  imperatively 
necessary.  Its  chief  result  hitherto  has  been  to  cause 
the  compilation  of  interminable,  and  annually  repeated 
reports,  mountains  of  correspondence,  and  an  invisible 
minimum  of  executive  action — always  too  late,  gene- 
rally misdirected  or  temporary,  or  subject  to  cessation 
or  relapse  into  the  normal  state  of  passiveness,  inac- 
tivity, or  indifference,  when  the  immediate  necessity 
or  pressure,  in  the  shape  of  a decimating  cholera 
epidemic,  endemic  fever,  or  destructive  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea,  may  have  become  diminished,  or  have  tempo- 
rarily disappeared. 

But  the  plan,  which  I have  in  view,  would  curtail 
the  expenditure  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  what  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  to  a physician  or  surgeon, 
who  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  march  of  the  medi- 
cal intellect  and  literature  of  the  day,  it  would  lessen  the 
waste  of  priceless,  invaluable  time,  now  frittered  away 
in  useless  correspondence,  which  seldom  leads  to  any 
permanent  good  results,  and  guarantee  the  provision  of 
a maximum  of  well-timed , well-directed, , and  prompt 
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executive  action , and  that , too , with  a minimum  of  ex- 
pense and  agency.  In  addition  to  special  qualifications 
and  knowledge,  the  medical  officer,  by  virtue  of  his 
daily  visits  to  the  jail,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  turn  the 
work  of  the  sanitary  establishment  to  the  very  best 
account.  As  satisfactory  proofs  that  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  perfection  of  the  drainage  and  con- 
servancy arrangements,  the  universal  cleanliness  of  the 
cells,  wards,  hospital,  &c.,  the  constant  sweetness  of 
the  jail  atmosphere,  the  purity  of  the  water,  &c.,  and 
improvement  of  the  general  health  of  the  criminals,  as 
tested  by  a diminution  of  sickness  and  mortality,  might 
be  selected. 

Thus  might  all  the  available  resources  of  Preventive 
and  Curative  Medicine  he  centred,  in  an  effectual  and 
economical  manner,  in  the  only  officer  officially  connected 
with  Indian  jails  qualified  to  unite  the  two  with  safety 
and  success.  Thus  might  the  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
epizootic  diseases,  which  play  such  havoc  among  the  pri- 
soners, be  assailed  at  their  sources  by  the  responsible 
and  systematic  annihilation  of  the  abominable  fountains 
from  which  they  spring  and  flow,  subsequently  to  deci- 
mate the  occupants  of  the  prisons,  or  to  be  disseminated 
therefrom,  with  electric  rapidity ; to  create  panic,  con- 
sternation, and  appalling  mortality  among  the  industrial 
and  productive  constituents  of  the  civil  population. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  SICKNESS  AND  MORTALITY  AMONG  INDIAN 

PRISONERS. 

1.  The  annual  sickness  among  Indian  criminals,  in 
the  three  presidencies,  exceeds  the  numerical  strength. 
Perhaps,  if  the  sick  “ remaining  in  hospital,”  at  the 
termination  of  each  year,  had  not  always  been  added 
to  the  next  year’s  account,  the  ratio  of  admissions  would 
not  have  figured  quite  so  high  in  the  medical  returns. 
But,  if  this  slight  vitiating  error  had  not  existed  at 
all,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  even  then,  the 
admissions  would  have  approximated  very  closely  indeed 
to  the  average  strength  during  the  year.  A reference 
to  the  table,  marginally  noted,1  will  show  that,  during 
the  21  years,  from  1833  to  1854,  the  Mortality , per 
1,000  of  strength,  amounted  to  7 2*5  in  Bengal;  that, 
during  the  23  years,  from  1831-32  to  1853-54,  it 

1 Sickness  and  Mortality  among  prisoners,  in  India,  from  Xi  All 
Diseases.”  Table  I.  in  the  Appendix. 
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amounted  to  61  -5  per  1,000  in  Bombay;  and,  during 
the  10  years,  from  1844  to  1853,  to  6l-3  in  Madras. 
Thus,  taking  the  presidencies,  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  stand,  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  periods 
necessary  for  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  criminal 
population,  undergoing  imprisonment,  has  been  about 
14  years  in  the  first,  16  years  in  the  second,  and  16 
years  in  the  third  named  presidency.  From  the  same 
source,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to 
admissions  into  hospital  is  exceedingly  high,  indicating 
the  prevalence  of  a low  and  unmanageable  type  of 
disease, — a type,  in  fact,  which  has  hitherto  been  com- 
paratively little  amenable  to  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  remedies.  The  subjoined  facts  are  given  in 
support  of  this  statement. 


l’UESIDENCT. 

Deaths 
per  1,000 
treated  among 
Sepoys  in — 

Deaths 
per  1,000 
treated  among 
Europeans  in — 

Deaths 
per  1,000 
treated  among 
Prisoners  in — 

Bengal 

14-70 

32-l(1 2) 

58-6(3) 

Bombay  

15-2(1) 

23-5  0 

48-0(3) 

Madras  

25-l(i) 

20-0(2) 

58-3(3) 

2.  It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  compare 
minutely  the  sick  and  death-rates  of  Indian  prisoners 
with  those  which  have  prevailed,  at  nearly  corresponding 

1 Table  I.  in  the  Appendix. 

2 Vital  Statistics  of  the  European  and  Native  Armies  in  India. 
Table  II.  p.  22  (1859). 

3 Table  II.  in  the  Appendix. 
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periods,  among1  the  constituents  of  the  native  armies. 
The  comparison  will  he  useful,  as  well  as  instructive, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  afford  an  approximate  illustration  of 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  which  may  be 
designated  as  unavoidable  on  the  one  hand,  or  which 
may  he  assigned  to  the  continual  operation  of  removable 
causes  on  the  other.  The  preponderance  of  disease 
and  death,  in  proportion  to  given  equals  of  souls,  among 
prisoners  contrasted  with  Sepoys,  stands  forth  in  pro- 
minent colours.  The  actual  excess  of  admissions  and 
deaths  carried  to  the  account  of  the  former  is  demon- 
strated in  the  following  statement  compiled  from  Tables 
I.  and  II.  in  the  Appendix. 


PRESIDENCY. 

Excess 

of  Admissions 
per  1,000  of 
Strength. 

Excess 
of  Deaths 
per  1,000  of 
Strength. 

Excess 
of  Deaths 
per  1,000 
Treated. 

Bengal 

258-3 

58*1 

43-9 

Bombay  

242-7 

45*7 

32-8 

Madras  

300-1 

42-5 

33-2 

The  unavoidable  generalizations  derived  from  these 
striking  results,  are — 1st,  that  prisoners  are  much  more 
subject  to  invasions  of  disease ; 2ndly,  that  they  suc- 
cumb, much  more  frequently,  to  its  inroads  upon  their 
constitutions,  when  once  attacked,  than  Sepoys.  But, 
though  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  the  denizens 
of  our  Jails  than  among  the  native  soldiers,  it  is  not. 
chiefly  from  the  greater  prevalence  of  disease  that  the 
former  die  off  in  such  fearfully  excessive  numbers,  hut 

1—2 
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from  the  non-amenability  of  the  disorders,  from  which 
they  suffer,  to  successful  therapeutical  management. 
It  is,  therefore,  one  thing  to  treat  disease,  as  it  manifests 
itself  among  the  native  soldiers.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  to  combat  the  maladies  which  affect,  with  such 
destructive  powers,  the  criminals  existing  or  vegetating 
in  Indian  Jails.  In  the  former,  disease  is  met  with 
which,  as  a general  rule,  readily  yields  to  the  skilful 
and  scientific  exhibition  of  approved  remedies.  In  the 
latter,  though  it  may  he  encountered  by  the  same  kind 
of  skill,  and  by  the  application  of  identically  the  same 
drugs,  the  treatment  is,  on  an  average  for  all  India, 
fully  three  and  a half  times  less  successful. 

3.  The  comparison  above  made,  between  two  classes 
of  fellow  countrymen,  does  not,  however,  furnish  positive, 
or  exact  results.  There  are  differences  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  classes,  which  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  comparative 
mortuary  statistics  of  the  Oriental  prison,  and  military 
populations.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  then,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  pourtray,  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  possible,  those  conditions  which  are  acknowledged 
by  all  hands  to  raise  the  mortality  and  sickness  in  the 
one,  and  to  lower  them  in  the  other.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  the  following  arrangement : — 

Condition  of  Criminals  prior  to  Condition  of  Men  prior  to 

incarceration.  enlistment. 

Previous  to  Imprisonment,  the  The  candidates,  who  seek  ad- 
individuals  who  fill  our  Jails  gene-  mission  into  the  ranks  of  the  native 
rally  belong  to  the  lowest  classes  armies,  generally  belong  to  respect- 
of  the  community.  They  are  able  families  of  the  middle  class  of 
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habitually  addicted  to  intemperance 
and  dissipation.  They  are  often 
subjected  to  extreme  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  and  weather,  whilst 
precariously  and  irregularly  fed, 
and  inadequately  clothed.  They 
are  often  houseless,  during  the 
most  inclement  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  nomadic  in  their  habits. 
They  are  frequently  sufferers  from 
intractable  forms  of  malarious 
fevers,  their  consequences  and 
sequel  £e  ; from  confluent  small-pox 
and  cholera.  They  belong  to  all 
ages,  from  twelve  upwards ; and 
include  among  their  ranks  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  and  those 
who  have  progressed  a goodly  dis- 
tance into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
of  old  age.  From  these  causes  and 
others,  a certain  percentage  of 
criminals  are  predisposed  to,  or 
actually  suffering  from,  disease 
before  they  are  sentenced  to  con- 
finement. 

Condition  of  Criminals  after 
incarceration. 

Criminals  in  India,  as  in  all 
countries,  are  more  or  less  sub- 
jected to  the  depressing  passions 
of  despondency,  despair,  and  me- 
lancholy ; and  the  evil  effect  of 
these  upon  physical  health  is  aug- 
mented by  the  general  absence  of 
reformatory  discipline,  of  sufficient 
encouragement  or  rewards  for  good 
behaviour,  and  by  the  impossi- 
bility (with  rare  exceptions)  of 
prisoners  obtaining  an  abridgment 
of  their  periods  of  confinement, 


the  community.  They  are  ha- 
bitually temperate,  leading  regular 
and  orderly  lives.  They  are  very 
cleanly,  by  comparison,  in  their 
habits,  performing  their  diurnal 
ablutions  with  a religiously  scru- 
pulous regularity.  They  are,  for 
an  Oriental  climate,  well  housed, 
fed  and  clothed.  They  suffer  less 
from  the  diseases  of  the  country 
than  those  whose  hands  are  con- 
stantly at  war  with  society,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  They  enter 
the  army  at  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  when  the  natural 
expectation  of  life,  or  chances  of 
longevity  are  known  to  stand 
favourably  high,  and  are  never 
admitted  into  the  service,  until 
they  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  scrutinized  in  every 
possible  way,  by  regimental  medical 
officers.  From  these  circumstances, 
native  army  life  ought  to  manifest 
a high  rateable  value. 

Condition  of  Sepoys  after 
enlistment. 

The  Sepoys,  after  enlistment, 
are  not  subjected  to  the  evil  effects 
of  the  depressing  passions.  They 
know  that  they  have  entered  a 
service,  which  promises  a steady 
regulated  system  of  promotion 
from  lower  to  higher  grades,  each 
step  being  accompanied  by  a cor- 
responding increment  of  emolu- 
ment, personal  dignity,  and  im- 
portance. They  are  carefully 
watched  and  protected  by  their 
officers.  They  know  that  their 
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however  exemplary  their  conduct 
in  Jail  may  be.  The  continued 
sense  of  disgrace  and  shame  con- 
sequent on  the  mere  fact  of  convic- 
tion and  imprisonment,  and  the  al- 
most invariable  practice  of  placing 
criminals  in  fetters  or  irons, 
whether  undergoing  in,  or  out- 
door labour,  are  additional  causes, 
which  co-operate  in  reducing  the 
vigour  of  the  nervous  system  below 
par.  They  are  often  crammed  into 
imperfectly  ventilated  apartments, 
and  are  thus  exposed  to  the  evil 
consequences  of  association  and 
overcrowding.  Their  clothing  is 
generally  insufficient  to  protect 
them  from  violent  ranges  of  tem- 
perature. Their  sleeping  apart- 
ments are  polluted  by  miscellane- 
ous nuisances,  committed  during 
the  night,  especially  in  district 
prisons,  where  sufficient  European 
Superintendence  has  not  been  pro- 
vided. Their  dietary  is,  in  most 
instances,  defectively  constituted, 
badly  arranged,  and  framed  with- 
out proper  regard  being  had  to 
the  existence  of  the  carboniferous 
and  nitrogenous  principles  in 
normal  proportions,  viz.  in  the 
relation  of  about  three  parts  by 
weight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  Nor  is  there  a properly 
graduating  scale  of  food  suited  to 
length  of  confinement.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe,  according 
to  Dr.  Bedford  and  Dr.  Hathaway, 
that  the  peculation  carried  on  by 
a native  underling  executive,  not 
unfrequently  detracts  from  the 


Service  is  respected,  and  looked 
up  to,  by  their  countrymen  of  all 
creeds  and  professions  ; and  they 
ought  to  be,  and  I hope  they  are, 
generally,  proud  to  belong  to  it. 
Hope,  that  grand  stimulus  to 
honourable  rivalry  and  ambition, 
is  ever  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Rewards,  honours  and  titles  for 
distinguished  merit,  conspicuously 
decorating  the  seniors,  are  con- 
stant incentives  to  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  to  an  invigorating 
status  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
knowledge  that  superannuating 
pensions  are  provided  by  Govern  - 
mentfor  the  incapable  (and  for  their 
families  after  their  decease)  tran- 
quillizes their  minds  regarding 
their  comfortable  subsistence,  when 
unfit  for  further  service.  They 
are  well  hutted,  and  (Bombay  and 
Madras  excepted)  sleep  separately 
in  their  houses  in  the  cold  season, 
and  outside,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
summer  months.  Their  clothing 
is  well  adapted  for  a tropical 
climate.  Their  lines  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean  ; the  existence 
of  cesspools,  and  other  nuisances 
being  interdicted  by  authoritative 
supervision.  Their  dietary  , is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  eat  and 
drink  what  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  all  their  lives,  and 
vary  their  food  as  appetite,  incli- 
nation or  pleasure  may  dictate. 
Their  parades,  though  monoto- 
nous, are  not  very  harassing,  and 
may  be  compared  to  healthy  re- 
creative exercises.  Their  hospitals, 
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quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  food  allowed  by  regulation. 
The  detachment  of  gangs  of 
prisoners  to  execute  public  works, 
badly  provided  with  clothing  and 
house  room,  to  unhealthy  situa- 
tions, and  improperly  attended, 
when  sickness  supervenes,  by  in- 
competent native  doctors,  is  un- 
doubtedly prejudicial  to  health 
and  longevity.  The  Jail  Hos- 
pitals are  usually  inadequate  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  sick,  and 
the  clothing  allowed  is  quite  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  wants,  during 
the  cold  season ; both  of  which 
combine  to  render  nugatory  all 
attempts  at  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  thoracic  and  abdominal 
diseases.  Change  of  air,  for  those 
persons  whose  lives  might  be  saved 
by  it,  is  almost  always  unpro- 
curable. The  drinking  water  is 
not  always  of  the  best  kind. 
Jails  are  frequently  located  in 
malarious  situations,  and  thorough 
sanitary  measures  too  commonly 
neglected  within  and  without  their 
precincts.  European  drugs  are 
generally  replaced  by  bazar  medi- 
cines. Helps  for  the  sick  are  not 
liberally  enough  given,  and  when 
given,  they  are  seldom  trust- 
worthy. 


organized  according  to  the  regi- 
mental system,  are,  by  comparison, 
commodious  and  pretty  well  ven- 
tilated by  the  natural  method. 
Their  diseases  are  treated  with 
scrupulous  care,  by  medical  offi- 
cers, who  have  been  educated  at 
British  medical  colleges  ; and  no 
medicines  or  comforts  are  denied 
them.  For  the  helpless  and  pro- 
strated, comrades  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  patients  themselves 
are  invariably  provided  at  the 
request  of  regimental  surgeons. 
Change  of  air  is  always  available  for 
convalescence,  whenever  deemed 
essentially  necessary.  Canton- 
ments, lines,  and  hospitals,  if  not 
always  in  the  best  localities,  are 
much  better  attended  to,  in  a 
sanitary  sense,  than  Indian 
Jails.  European  medicines,  how- 
ever costly,  are  used  for  the  sick. 
The  dark  shade  to  this  favourable 
picture  consists  of  escort  duties, 
treasure  parties,  night  guards,  and 
war  service.  The  Sinde  and  first 
China  wars;  the  Punjab  and 
Sutledge,  and  the  first,  and  second 
Burmese  wars  were  enacted  during 
the  period  embraced  in  the  com- 
parisons which  have  just  been 
made. 


4.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  previous  history  of 
prisoners  with  that  of  the  military  class,  and  also  the 
condition  of  the  former  after  confinement  with  that  of 
the  latter  after  enlistment,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  we  cannot,  under  existing  hygienic,  sani- 
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tary  and  dietetic  arrangements,  expect  the  sickness  and 
mortality  among  the  inmates  of  our  jails,  to  stand  so 
low  as  among  the  members  of  the  native  armies.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  by  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  form  a sound  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  excessive  sickness  and 
mortality,  among  incarcerated  criminals,  is  demonstrably 
preventable.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  statistical  knowledge,  to  certify,  with  precision,  the 
exact  amount  capable  of  being  averted ; hut  there  is 
such  a wide  margin  of  difference,  between  the  criminal 
and  army  rates  of  disease  and  death,  that  the  assign- 
ment of  the  principal  portion  of  it  to  the  existence  of 
remediable  defects  of  hygiene,  sanitation  and  diet  is 
manifestly  justifiable.  Most  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
prisoners,  as  regards  health  and  the  chances  of  life,  are 
so  palpably  artificial  and  unnecessary,  that  they  may  be 
easily  removed  by  intrinsic  means,  without  putting  the 
State  to  any  extra  expense.  The  detailed  consideration 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  death,  among  Indian  criminals,  belongs  to 
other  divisions  of  this  treatise.  Any  observations  that 
might  he  made  here,  therefore,  on  the  subject,  would  be 
superfluous. 

5.  Jail  and  Civil  Mortality  in  India  contrasted. — 
It  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  no  really  trustworthy 
data  at  hand,  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  death-rate  of 
any  single  province,  city,  or  village  in  India,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a reliable  census  of  the  population  com- 
bined with  a system  of  the  registration  of  deaths.  And 
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yet,  without  a faithful  enumeration  of  the  population, 
to  he  repeated,  say  decennially,  together  with  a well- 
sustained  plan  of  mortuary  registrations  (births  and 
marriages  should  also  he  included),  we  can  neither  tell, 
with  desirable  accuracy,  the  social,  moral  and  political 
progress,  or  retrogression — as  the  case  may  be  of  the 
swarming  millions  among  whom  we  dwell ; nor  can  we 
arrive  at  more  than  a mere  conjectural  approximation 
as  to  the  mortality  ratios  of  the  general  population  as  a 
whole,  or  as  split  up  into  principalities,  counties,  dis- 
tricts, cities,  towns  and  villages.1 

6.  Still,  praiseworthy  attempts  have  occasionally 
been  made,  with  a view  to  estimate  the  probable  death- 
rates  of  the  civil  community,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one,  who  has  not  personally  endeavoured 
to  conduct  statistical  inquiries  amongst  the  superstitious 


1 The  late  Mr.  Bedford  recommended  the  entertainment  of  a Regis- 
trar General  with  three  deputy  Registrars  and  nine  Sub-assistant 
Surgeons  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a periodical  Census  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  North-West  Provinces,  and  Punjab.  He  pro- 
posed that  “ a Registrar  General  and  his  Deputies  should,  in  concert  with 
the  Medical  Board,  superintend  the  preparation  of  a periodical  Census  ; 
Registration  of  Deaths,  Births,  and  Marriages ; Vaccination,  and  all 
other  Sanitary  measures  ; the  condition  of  Jails,  Sudder  Stations, 
Barracks  and  Cantonments,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  Hygienic  State  ; 
the  preparation  of  Meteorological  Observations  ; the  systematic  study 
of  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and  Epizootic  disease  ; and  the  eliciting  all  in- 
formation of  Topographic  and  Statistical  interest.” — I.  A.,  No.  1. 
Oct.  1853.  Suggestions  for  the  Extension  and  Perfection  of  Vaccina- 
tion,  Simultaneously  with  the  systematic  study  of  Epidemic  Disease  in 
India.  By  J.  R.  Bedford,  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon,  Ranipore  Bauleah, 
Calcutta,  1851. 
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and  ignorant  native  populace,  to  form  a distinctly 
correct  idea  of  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  be  com- 
bated. The  most  gigantic  of  all  is  the  passive,  if  not 
active,  resistance  of  the  people  themselves.  The  next 
in  importance  is  the  general  untrustworthiness  of  the 
indigenous  agency  employed  by  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  data  from  which  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn.  Second  only  to  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  enlisting  with  an  earnest  right 
good-will  the  aid  and  support  of  the  executive  officials 
of  Government — partly  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
convincing  them  of  the  great  importance  of  accurate 
statistical  inquiries,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  almost  invariably  so  overwhelmed  with  the  care  of 
multifarious  and  responsible  duties,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  the  active  encouragement  and  stimula- 
tion of  what  they  view  as  extraneous  occupation. 

7.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  much  of  the  apathy, 
indolence,  and  untrustworthiness  of  the  native  agency, 
that  must  be  used  to  obtain  a correct  census  with  a 
system  of  registration  of  Deaths,  Births,  and  Marriages, 
would  be  dispelled,  if  Government  would  issue  orders 
to  officers  in  charge  of  districts  to  lend  their  authorita- 
tive countenance  to  Civil  Surgeons,  whilst  endeavouring 
to  collect  statistical  data.  It  may  be  stated,  once  for 
all,  that,  without  the  direct  encouragement  of  Govern- 
ment, all  attempts  to  procure  trustworthy  information, 
regarding  the  mortality  ratio  of  the  general  civil  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  must  henceforth,  as  they  have 
been  hitherto,  be,  to  a considerable  extent,  unsuccess- 
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ful.  “ But,  when  the  clay  comes  round,  on  which  the 
population  of  British  India  shall  be  methodically 
counted,  and  the  census  thus  practically  completed  shall 
be  rendered  profitable  to  science  and  mankind,  through 
the  agency  of  Registrars  General,  for  all  the  Presi- 
dencies, aided  by  a staff  of  efficient  officers,  then  will 
statistics,  applied  to  the  general  population  of  this 
country,  be  viewed  as  the  mathematical  expressions  of 
great  facts,  and  be  the  basis  of  gigantic  generalizations. 
Until  the  Census  of  India  is  honestly  begun  and  accom- 
plished,— until  we  arrive  at  a very  near  estimate  of  the 
people’s  numbers,  we  must,  I much  fear,— when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  build  up  figures  and  pronounce  the 
results  of  our  calculations  to  the  world,  as  facts— faithful 
and  incontrovertible,  look  upon  them  either  as  micro- 
scopical approximations  to  the  truth,  or  as  telescopic 
exhibitions  of  error.”—  (MS.  1856.) 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  firm  conviction,  therefore, 
m my  own  mind,  regarding  the  unsoundness  of  medical 
statistics  referring  to  the  civil  and  free  population  in 
India,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  place  together  here 
a few  results,  which  have  been  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  ratio  of  mortality  amongst  the  community  in  situa- 
tions widely  separated  from  each  other  in  this  country. 
Without  reference  to  chronological  order,  but  according 
to  the  presidencies  in  which  the  observations  have  been 
made,  I now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  these,  and  to  a 
general  comparison  of  them  with  the  results  which  have 
been  shown  to  obtain  in  our  Jails. 

9.  Dr.  Kenneth  Mackinnon  gives  a table,  at  the  end 
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of  his  work  on  Public  Health , intended  to  exhibit  the 
mortality  of  the  Cawnpore  district,  during  the  year 
1847.  From  this  table,  it  appears  that,  out  of  a popu- 
lation estimated  at  1,000,320,  there  were  7,043  deaths, 
or  7 per  1,000.  (During  the  previous  year  (1846),  it 
is  stated  by  the  same  authority,  on  information  derived 
from  the  Pension  Paymasters,  that  pensioners  died  at 
the  rate  of  50,  and  their  pensioned  families  at  the  rate 
of  30  per  1,000.)  Mr.  Bedford  found  that,  during  10 
months  of  1851,  the  death-rate  amounted  to  36*1  ; 
during  the  whole  of  1852,  to  42*3;  and  during  8 
months  of  1853,  to  24  per  1,000  of  the  free  community 
of  the  town  of  Baniporc  Bauleah,  in  Bengal  Proper. 
The  high  attainments,  indefatigable  zeal  and  unflagging 
energy,  no  less  than  the  well-known  urbanity  and 
courteousness  of  the  latd  lamented  Mr.  Bedford  form 
the  best  guarantee  that  no  efforts  were  spared  by  him, 
in  co-operation  with  the  civil  authorities,  to  arrive  at 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Friend,  of  India  of  the  1st  July,  1858,  that,  in  Calcutta, 
the  mortality  among  Hindoos  amounted  to  4*83,  and 
among  Mahommedans  to  3*99  per  cent.,  in  1857,  giving 
an  average  of  44*1  per  1,000  of  the  young  and  old, 
males  and  females  of  the  native  community  of  at  once 
the  City  of  Palaces,  and  of  Pestilences.  The  Bombay 
Gazette , finding  from  Dr.  Leith’s  Mortuary  Report , for 
1857,  that  the  deaths  recorded  as  having  occurred,  in 
the  town  of  Bombay,  during  that  year,  reached  18,162, 
by  some  unknown  and  mysterious  proceeding,  assumed 
the  mortality  to  be  30  per  1,000,  and  calculated  back 
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to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  people,  which  he  made 
out  to  he  605,400.  In  this  rate  little  confidence  can 
be  reposed.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  admirable  little 
work  on  Indian  Jails , quoting  from  Mr.  Thomsons 
Prize  Thesis , furnishes  a table  which  shows  that  the 
mortality  in  Madura  and  Dindigul,  in  the  Madias 
presidency,  was  (the  period  is  not  mentioned)  16  and 
11  per  1,000  of  the  population,  respectively,  — thus 
giving  a mean  average  of  13’5  per  mille. 

10.  By  taking  the  averages  of  the  Cawnpore,  Rani- 
pore  Bauleali  and  Calcutta  ratios,  the  assumed  rate  for 
Bombay ; and  the  average  of  the  Madura  and  Dindigul 
rates,  and  contrasting  each  average  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  Jails  of  the  presidency  to  which  it 
belongs,  as  previously  recorded,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
actual  excess  of  mortality  against  the  prisoners  is — In 
Bengal,  4T8  per  1,000;  in  Bombay,  31-5  per  1,000  ; 
in  Madras,  48*3  per  1,000.  Now  admitting  that  the 
mortality  of  the  civil  population  has  been  under-esti- 
mated in  the  averages  which  have  just  been  calculated, 
it  will  not  be  contended,  I imagine,  that  it  has  been 
rated  so  much  lower  as  the  amount  of  excess  here 
demonstrated  against  prisoners.  No  one  who  has  made 
himself  conversant  with  natives,  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms, brought  himself  into  constant  contact  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  them,  and  been  accustomed  to 
bring  the  light  of  physiological  and  pathological  science 
to  bear  upon  them  in  health  and  disease,  would  ever  assign 
a death-rate  to  the  civil  population,  which  would,  prac- 
tically, make  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls  or  more  about  fifteen 
years.  Taking  the  town  and  rural  peoples  of  India, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mortality  rate  does 
not,  on  a general  average,  exceed  32  per  thousand.  (It 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  would  stand  so  high  as 
this.)  According  to  this  assumed  rate,  therefore,  the 
excess  of  deaths  per  1,000  of  annual  strength  against 
the  criminals  as  compared  with  the  civil  community 
would  be  — in  Bengal,  40*5  per  1,000;  in  Bombay, 
29'5  per  1,000;  in  Madras,  29'3  per  1,000 — a very 
large  amount  indeed  of  preventable  mortality. 

1 1 . Indian  Prison  Mortality  compared  with  English , 
Irish,  and  French  Prison  Mortality. — If  a comparison 
be  made  between  the  death-rates,  which  hold  good  in 
English,  Irish  and  French  prisons  (allowance  of  course 
being  made  for  a difference  in  the  periods  of  observa- 
tion), and  those  which  have  been  awarded  to  prisoners 
in  each  presidency,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Indian  criminals  labour  are  forcibly  illustrated.  The 
annual  mortality,  per  thousand  prisoners,  was — 

During  4 years  (1853-57), 1 in  English  Convict  Prisons  and  Hulks  15  • 0 

„ 4 ,,  (1854-57),  in  Irish  Convict  Prisons  only.  . . 44 '0 

,,  11  ,,  (1847-57),  in  Milbank  Prison 26*0 

„ 4 „ (1854-57),  in  Brixton  Prison  . . . , . 15 '0 

„ 2 „ (1847-52),  in  French  Prisons  and  Hulks  . -.  65 -5 

Some  of  the  British  rates  are  remarkably  favourable, 
and  are  well  calculated  to  show  how  low  the  mortality 
can  be  reduced.  In  the  English  Convict  Prisons  and 


1 Exclusive  of  1854. 
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Hulks,  and  in  the  Brixton  Prison,  it  is  actually  2*9  per 
1,000  lower  than  it  was  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Line 
Serving  at  Home,  during  the  10  years,  1837-46  ; 5*4 
less  than  in  the  Foot  Guards  ; and  2 than  in  soldiers 
serving  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Irish  rate  is 
very  high,  but  very  much  lower  than  our  Indian  rates. 
Taking,  however,  the  mean  average  of  the  English  and 
Irish  ratios,  viz.  29  per  1,000  of  strength,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  excess  of  mortality  per  annum  against 
prisoners,  in  this  country,  is  no  less  than  — 43  per 
1,000  in  Bengal,  32  per  1,000  in  Bombay,  and  31*8 
per  1,000  in  Madras. 

12.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  to  find  that  the 
death-rate  in  French  Prisons  and  Hulks,  in  1847  and 
1852,  was  only  7 per  1,000  lower  than  that  of  Bengal 
and  that  it  positively  exceeded  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
mortalities  by  4 and  4*2  in  the  1,000  respectively.  It 
will  he  observed  from  the  following  extract  taken  from 
Colonel  Jebb’s  Report  on  the  Discipline  of  Convict 
Prisons  for  1856  and  1857,  &c.  p.  77  (1858),  quoted 
by  the  Colonel  from  Monsieur  Berangeur’s  work,  “ Be 
la  Repression  Penale ,”  &c.  that  the  mortality  in  1847, 
among  French  Prisoners  of  both  sexes  (and  of  all  ages,) 
was  no  less  than  71  ; and  even  in  1852,  though  ameliora- 
tion is  visible,  it  reached  60  per  1,000  : 

“ II  fat  constate,  dans  le  rapport  fait  par  la  Com- 
mission de  la’Chambre  des  Pairs  en  1847,  qu’alors  la 
mortality  sur  l’ensemble  des  individus  qui  y dtaient 
cnfermes,  etait  parmi  les  hommes,  de  1 sur  13*17,  et 
parmi  les  femmes,  de  1 sur  14*94,  et  il  en  existait 
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quelques-unes  ou  cette  mortalite  etait  de  I sur  7,  et 
meme  de  1 sur  6.” 

“II  semblerait  que  depuis  lors  l’etat  sanitaire  de 
l’ensemble  de  ces  maisons  s’est  ameliore,  si,  du  moins, 
il  est  permis  d’en  juger  par  la  statistique  que  M.  le 
Ministre  de  l’lnterieur  a publiee  pour  l’annee  1852, 
et  qui  a rapport  a cette  seule  annee.  Dans  cette 
annee,  en  effet,  sur  19,240  condamnes,  des  deux  sexes, 
que  renfermait  la  totalite  de  maisons  centrales,  il  y 
avait  eu  1,232  deces,  ce  qui  ne  serait  que  6 pour  100.” 

13.  Comparison  between  the  mortality  of  Indian 
Prisoners  and  the  European  Troops  that  have  served 
in  India. — The  only  class,  in  this  country,  affording 
death-rates  approaching  those  which  prevail  among 
criminals,  is  that  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Armies.  But 
for  the  process  of  invaliding  those  who  are  “ worn  out,” 
or  rendered  incapable  of  further  service  by  the  physical 
ills  consequent  on  War  and  Disease,  the  mortality  in 
these  forces  would  approximate  still  more  closely  to  our 
high  prison-rates.  If  we  take  no  note  of  the  modifying 
influences  of  invaliding,  the  European  Soldiers  have 
not  died  in  such  large  numbers,  in  proportion  to  given 
equals  of  strength,  as  our  criminals.  Thus  the  annual 
mortality  per  1,000  European  Soldiers,  during 

20  years  (1832  to  1851-52),  in  Bengal,  was,  64#1  . -j 

25  „ (1828-29  to  1852-53),  in  Bombay,  was  50  • 7 1 Average,  48  * 9 

10  „ (1842  to  1851-52),  in  Madras,  was,  32*0  . ) 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  stated  in 
para.  1,  that  the  excess  of  mortality  against  prisoners 
over  that  which  has  obtained  among  Her  Majesty’s 
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Anglo-Indian  Forces  is— in  Bengal,  8 -4  per  thousand  ; 
in  Bombay,  10*8  per  thousand ; in  Madras,  29‘3  per  thou- 
sand. The  excess  against  the  former,  in  all  India,  is  no 
less  than  21  *8  per  thousand — a mere  fraction  of  a unit 
below  the  mean  mortality-rate  of  the  aged  and  the  young, 
the  male  and  female  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

14.  It  is  a fact,  pregnant  with  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  a 
benevolent  government,  that,  wherever  I have  turned 
to  select  material  wherewith  to  compare  the  death-rates 
of  Indian  prisoners  with  those  of  the  criminals  in  other 
countries,  or  with  those  of  classes  differentlv  circum- 
stanced,  I have  almost  invariably  had  to  demonstrate 
a marked  preponderance  of  mortality  against  the  viola- 
tors of  the  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
inequality  of  the  conditions,  under  which  many  of  these 
classes  are  situated,  interferes,  to  a certain  extent,  with 
the  mathematical  preciseness  or  accuracy  of  the  final 
results  and  inferences  issuing  out  of  a well-digested  com- 
parison  of  the  statistics  of  each  wfith  those  embracing 
Indian  prison  mortality.  But  it  is  equally  true  that, 
as  in  the  comparisons  which  have  been  made,  between 
the  criminal  and  military  and  civil  population,  there 
exists  in  this  inequality  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
to  show  that  the  degree  of  it  is  capable  of  very  con- 
siderable modification.  Even  after  allowing  that  there 
are  differences  which  cannot  be  rendered  amenable  to 
the  system  of  equalization,  and  permitting  these  to 
exercise  their  full  influence  in  modifying  and  deter- 
mining our  conclusions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  fact  that  there  has  always  been  a very  large 
margin  of  preventable  mortality  among  Oriental  pri- 
soners— indicating  in  emphatic  language  the  wide-spread 
existence  of  flaws  in  the  sanitary  management  of  our 
jails,  which  are  either  capable  of  mitigation,  or  absolute 
eradication. 

15.  Extremes  of  Mortality  proof  positive  of  Defec- 
tive Sanitation. — The  remarkable  variation  in  the  rates 
of  mortality  in  the  jails,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inspectors- General  of  Prisons,  is  so  great — in  some 
instances  so  high,  in  others  so  lowr, — that  there  is  no 
other  way  ot  accounting  for  such  fluctuations  than  by 
referring  them  chiefly  to  inequalities  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  quoting  from  the  report 
of  a medical  officer,  has  shown  that,  in  one  Bengal  jail, 
the  mortality  reached  276  per  thousand,  in  the  year 
1829;  and,  in  1845,  he  observes  that  “a  mortality  of 
25  per  cent,  is  not  unusual  among  convicts.”  Accord 
ing  to  this  author,  the  greatest  death-rate,  in  Bengal 
Proper,  inclusive  of  the  Dinapore  Division,  during  1843, 
was  277-8,  at  Purneah  ; the  lowest,  6‘2,  at  Baraset — the 
average,  in  51  jails,  having  been  92‘8  per  thousand. 
During1  the  same  year,  the  maximum  mortalitv,  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  reached  236,  at  Paneeput,  the  mini- 
mum 4,  at  Khodagunge, — the  average,  in  49  jails, 
having  been  68 ’4  per  thousand.  The  remarkable 
fluctuations,  in  Bengal  jails,  are  wrell  illustrated  in  the 
four  subjoined  statements,  for  which  I am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Mouat’s  comprehensive  reports  for  1855-56, 
1856-57,  1857-58,  1858-59. 
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List  of  Jails  in  the  Order  of  Healthiness , 1855-56. 


Prisons. 

Mortality 
per  1,000. 

Prisons. 

Mortality 
per  1,000. 

Cachar 

• • 

Tipperah 

. 69-04 

Nuddeah 

. 15-95 

Sand  o way 

. 69-65 

Ilowrah  . 

. 19*66 

Bnrdwan 

. 71-27 

Seebsaugor  . 

. 21-90 

Mymensing  . 

. 76-77 

Midnapore 

. 21-91 

Kamroop 

. 78-82 

Noakhally 

. 23-81 

Hazareebagh  Pen. 

. 82-71 

Cossiah  Hills 

. 24-15 

Cuttack  . 

. 85-69 

Baraset  . 

. 27-62 

Lohardugga  . 

. 86-74 

Bograh  . 

. 29-25 

Tii-hoot  . 

. 90-91 

Furreedpore  . 

. 30-16 

Behar 

. 92-26 

Sylhet 

. 30-63 

Gowalparah  . 

. 97-47 

Patna  . 

. 33-39 

Beerbhoom  . 

. 104-71 

Jessore  . 

. 33-89 

Dinagepore  . 

. 105-04 

Nowgong 

. 35-02 

Alipore  Life  Pris. 

. 105-57 

Ramree  . 

. 35-95 

Chumparun  . 

. 107-99 

Singhbhoom  . 

. 36-69 

Sumbulpore  . 

. 112-46 

Chittagong  . 

. 36-79 

Akyab 

. 112-75 

D urrung  . 

. 36-87 

Hazareebagh 

. 133-52 

Bancoorah  . . . 

. 40-81 

Maldah  . 

. 143-38 

Balasore  . 

. 43-08 

Purneah  . 

. 157-76 

Maiuibhoom  . 

. 45-72 

Rungpore 

. 174-33 

Pooree  . . 

. 51-81 

Rajshahye 

. 178-43 

Dacca 

. 52-49 

Dargeeling 

. 189-35 

Pubnah  . 

. 52-73 

Monghyr 

. 263-22 

Sarun 

. 55-88 

Shahabad 

. 290-04 

Luckimpore  . 

. 59-79 

Moorsliedabad 

. 355-14 

Backergunge 
Alipore  Term  Pris 

. 64-38 

. 68-62 

Bhaugulpore 

. 402-48 

List  of  Jails  in  the  Order  of  Healthiness , 1856  (Calendar  Year). 


Cachar  . 

• — 

Pooree 

. . 9-98 

Furreedpore  . 

. . 10-69 

Nuddeah 

. . 17-78 

D urrung 

. . 20-14 

Ramree  . 

. . 20-28 

Dargeeling  . 

. . 21-88 

Bograh  . 

. . 23-59 

Jessore  . 

. . 25-46 

Cossiah  Hills 

. . 26-42 

Maunbhoom  . 

. . 26-84 

Balasore  . 

. . 33-48 

Noakhally 

. . 33-66 

Moorsliedabad,  (after  re- 


duction) 

35-29 

Maldah  . 

40-13 

Patnah  . 

42-15 

Sarun 

46-51 

Pubnah  . 

46-65 

Seebsaugur  . 

47-06 

Dacca 

47-60 

Dcbroogliur  . 

49-63 

Nowgong 

Hazareebagh 

Peniten- 

51-28 

tiary  . 

54-10 

Mymensingh 

55-47 
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Pbisons. 

Mortality 
per  1,000. 

Tiusoks. 

Mortality 
per  1,000. 

Chittagong 

. 

. 57-87 

Hazareebagh  Jail 

. 105-97 

Burdwan 

, 

. 61-73 

Sylhet  .... 

. 108-44 

Tipperah 

, t 

. 62-81 

Beerbhoom  . 

. 115-61 

Kamroop 

. . 

. 63-49 

Gowalparah  . 

. 122-55 

Sandoway 

• « 

. 64-05 

Dinagepore  . 

. 130-53 

Cuttack  . 

# # 

. 66-90 

Behar  .... 

. 133-16 

Purneah  . 

m 

. 69-30 

Baraset  .... 

. 148-26 

Backergunge 

, • 

. 69-43 

Alipore  (Life  Prison) 

. 150-26 

Midnapore 

. • 

. 70-51 

Akyab  .... 

. 155-93 

Lohardugga  . 

• • 

. 72-15 

Rungpore 

. 156-96 

Singhbhoom  . 

• • 

. 72-46 

Hooghly 

. 159-19 

Howrah  . 

• • 

. 74-29 

Shahabad 

. 162-79 

Alipore  (term 

Pris.)  . 

. 74-78 

Sumbulpore  . 

. 176-24 

Tirhoot  . 

• , 

. 80-65 

Monghyr  . 

. 234-85 

Rajsliahye 

. . 

. 82-52 

Moorshedabad  (before 

re- 

Chumparun  . 

• • 

. 83-09 

duction)  . 

. 244-18 

Bancoorah 

• • 

. 91-77 

Bhaugulpore 

. 263-59 

List  of  Jails  in  the  Order  of  Healthiness  during  the  Year  1857. 


Maldah  . 

• 

• 

11-74 

Alipore  . 

• 

116-06 

Noak  holly 

• 

• 

24-90 

Kamroop 

. 

116-28 

Chittagong  . 

• 

• 

26-04 

Chumparun  . 

• 

119-45 

Cachar  . 

• 

• 

27-78 

Sarun 

• 

121-65 

J essore 

• 

30-87 

Hazareebagh 

• 

125-79 

N uddeah 

• 

32-56 

Pooree 

• 

130-43 

Balasore  . 

• 

• 

33-33 

Mongltyr 

• 

142-17 

Sylhet 

• 

39-71 

Moorshedabad 

• 

144-33 

Seebsaugur  . 

• 

• 

40-00 

Dinagepore  . 

• 

156-28 

Akyab 

• 

• 

45-25 

Patna 

• 

172-97 

Tipperah  . 

• 

• 

45-55 

Cossiah  Hills 

. 

185-18 

Dacca  . . 

• 

• 

60-83 

Midnapore 

187-85 

Ramree  . 

• 

• 

61-64 

Gowalparah  . 

• 

189-66 

Nowgong 

• 

• 

63-83 

Dargeeling  . 

• 

204-54 

Maunbhoom  . 

• 

. 

67-23 

Rungpore 

• 

210-65 

Bancoorah 

. 

• 

67-75 

Hooghly  . . 

• 

217-63 

Burdwan 

. 

, 

68-83 

Sandoway 

• 

222-22 

Backergunge 

• 

• 

73-59 

Sohardugga  . 

225-81 

Pubna 

• 

0 

74-83 

Rajsliahye 

• 

230-62 

Howrah  . 

• 

. 

76-92 

Bhaugulpore 

. 

283-02 

Purneah 

82-32 

Behar 

• 

287-40 

Sumbulpore  . 

• 

• 

84-51 

Durrung 

• 

357-14 

Baraset  . 

88-90 

My  men  singh  . 

• 

417-48 

Bheerbhoom  . 

• 

102-82 

Shahabad 

• 

Record 

destroyed. 

Tirhoot  . 

# 

. 

102-82 

Bograh 

• 

Singhbhoom  . 

• 

104-00 

Furreedpore  . 

• 

> None. 

Cuttack  . 

• 

. 

107-84 

Debrooghur  . 

• 

) 
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List  of  Jails  in  the  Order  of  Healthiness  during  1858. 


Prisons. 

Dargeeling 

Moorshedabad 

Cachar 

Nuddeali  . 

Noakhally 

Tipperah  . 

Nowgong  . 

Sylhet 

Debrooghur 

Baraset 

Beerbhoom 

J essore 

Cossiah  Hills 

Pooree 

Maldali 

Furreedpore 

Kamroop  . 

Pubna  . 

Tirboot 

Chittagong 

Bancoorah 

Dacca  . 

Cbumparun 

Durrung  . 

Backergunge 

Patna  . 

Balasore  . 


report,  for  1855-56 
annual  strength,  dm 


Mortality 

Prisons. 

per  1,000. 

. 24-4 

Skahabad  . 

. 24*9 

Seebsaugur 

. 26-0 

Mymensing 

. 28-1 

Sarun 

. 32-5 

Bograh 

. 32-6 

Burdwan  . 

. 36-2 

Rungpore 

. 37-9 

Singkbhoom  . 

. 39-2 

Gowalparali 

. 40*5 

Purneak  . 

. 43-4 

Howrah 

. 45-5 

Dinagepore 

. 45-5 

Hoogkly  . 

. 46-3 

Maunbhoom  . 

. 47-6 

Midnapore 

. 47-9 

Rajshahye 

. 49-1 

Sandoway  . 

. 50-4 

Cuttack 

. 51-3 

Monghyr  . 

. 54*3 

Bhaugulpore  . 

. 58*8 

Bebar  .... 

. 60-1 

Ramree 

. 62-9 

Alipore 

. 63-6 

Lohardugga 

. 69-6 

Sumbulpore  . 

. 77-0 

Hazareebagh  . 

. 80-0 

Akyab 

statement,  compiled  from  Di 

■5 

*7 


Mortality 
per  1,000. 

. 87-9 

. 90-1 

. 92*8 

. 96-3 

. 96-6 

. 102-5 
. 104- 
. 121 
. 125-0 
. 126-9 
. 132-1 
. 139-5 
. 149-6 
. 153-6 
. 160-4 
. 163-3 
. 165-9 
. 186  • 

. 187 
. 192 
. 202-0 
. 213-2 
. 218-8 
. 227-9 
. 272-0 
. 291-4 
. 783-8 


•4 

•2 

•5 


gives  the  mortality  per  1,000  of 
ing  ten  years  (1846-55),  in  each  of 
54  Bengal  jails  ; from  which  it  will  be  observed  that 


the  mortality  ratio  has  fluctuated  from  24*5,  at  Noak- 
hally,  to  182*3  per  1,000,  at  Bhaugulpore. 


Mortality 

Prisons. 

per  1,000 

strength. 

1.  Noakhally  . 

. 24  * 5 

2.  Furreedpore  . 

. . 27*7 

3.  Mymensingh  . 

. . 28*4 

4.  Baraset 

. . 31-9 

5.  Nuddeah  . 

. . 33-5 

Prisons. 

Mortality 
per  1,000 
strength. 

. . 33-9 

6.  Dacca 

7.  Bancoorah 

. . 37*1 

8.  Debrooghur  . 

. . 40-6 

9.  Nowgong  . 

. . 42-6 

10.  Cachar 

. . 43-7 
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Mortality 

Prisons. 

per  1,000 

strength. 

n. 

Hazareebagli  . 

. 44-1 

12. 

Midnapore 

. 46-9 

13. 

Sanddway 

. 47-5 

14. 

Pooree 

. 48-8 

15. 

Cossiah  Hills  . 

. 48-9 

16. 

Akyab 

. 50-7 

17. 

Purneah  . 

. 51-2 

18. 

Pubnab  . 

. 51-7 

19. 

Durrung  . 

. 52-7 

20. 

Cuttack  . 

. 53-6 

21. 

Tipperah  . 

. 54-0 

22. 

J essore 

. 56-2 

23. 

Burdwan  . 

. 57-7 

24. 

Balasore  . 

. 58-3 

25. 

Rajshahyc 

. 58-8 

26. 

Patna 

. 59-5 

27. 

Sarun 

. 60-0 

28. 

Ali  pore 

. 60-1 

29. 

Howrah  . 

. 61-3 

30. 

Ramree 

. 64-4 

31. 

Maldah 

. 65-0 

32. 

Shaliabad 

. 65*4 

JAILS. 


33. 

Prisons. 

Bograh 

Mortality 
per  1,000 
strength. 

. 65-8 

34. 

Backergunge  . 

. 69-0 

35. 

Bkeerbliooin  . 

. 69-0 

36. 

Russa 

. 69-5 

37. 

Singhboom 

. 77-6 

38. 

Chittagong 

. 77-8 

39. 

Dinagepore 

. 81-1 

40. 

Moorshedabad 

. 83-6 

41. 

Monghyr 

. 84-2 

42. 

Champarun  . 

. 90*1 

43. 

Behar 

. 90-9 

44. 

Seebsaugur 

. 97-6 

45. 

Sohardugga  . 

. 103-8 

46. 

Sumbulpore  . 

. 104-5 

47. 

Dargeeling 

. 105-9 

48. 

Hooglily  . 

. 106-2 

49. 

Rungpore 

. 108-9 

50. 

Gowalparah  . 
Tirhoot 

. 110-5 

51. 

. 118-0 

52. 

Kamroop  . 

. 118-7 

53. 

Maunbhoom  . 

. 144-8 

54. 

Bhaugulpore  . 

. 182-3 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Thornhill’s  reports  that  the 
highest  death-rate,  during  the  year  1852,  was  187‘5 
at  Deyrah  Doon,  the  lowest  9’4  at  Futtehpore, — the 
average,  in  33  Jails,  having  been  45 '6  per  thousand; 
and  again  that,  during  1853,  the  maximum  was  l6l'9at 
Bijnour,  the  minimum  6‘9  at  Bolundshuhur, — the  mean 
average  having  been  60*5  per  thousand  in  all  the  33 
Jails.  Dr.  Hathaway’s  lucid  and  comprehensive  Report 
on  the  Punjaub  Jails , for  1857,  shows  that,  during 
this  year,  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality  took  place  at 
Pcshawur  (240T  per  thousand),  the  lowest  at  Shahpore 
(3’0) — the  mean  rate,  in  29  Jails,  having  been  66’7 
per  thousand.  From  Mr.  A.  Bettington’s  Report  on 
Bombay  Jails  for  the  official  year  1854-55,  we  learn 
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that  out  of  14  Bombay  prisons,  during  1853,  the  maxi- 
mum mortality  was  at  Broach  (104-65) — the  minimum, 
at  Sattarrah  (4-52  per  thousand).  It  was  shown  by  the 
Madras  Medical  Board,  in  their  Report  on  the  Sanitary 
State  of  Madras  Jails,  for  1854,  that,  during  the  10 
years  ending  1853,  the  highest  mortality  was  237'5  at 
Negapatam,  the  lowest  was  12  at  Tellicherry, — the 
average  ratio,  in  33  Jails,  having  been  6l  per  thousand 
of  annual  strength. 

16.  Altogether  apart  from  the  excessive  mortality, 
which  has  been  found  to  prevail  among  Indian  prisoners, 
as  delineated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  very  wonderful 
ranges,  demonstrated  in  the  tabular  statements  and  text 
composing  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  sufficient  to 
show,  to  what  extent  death  is  favoured  by  the  defective 
Sanitary  State  of  many  Oriental  prisons,  some  of  which 
were,  down  to  the  latest  periods  referred  to, — indeed, 
are  probably  at  this  present  moment, — pest-houses  of 
the  most  fatal  description.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
for  an  instant,  that  I propose  any  of  the  above  minimum 
ratios,  as  the  standard  capable  of  being  approached  by 
our  efforts  to  effect  equalization  of  the  mortality.  But, 
it  may  be  submitted  with  confidence  that  the  death-rate 
might  speedily  be  reduced  to,  say  32  per  thousand,  on 
an  average,  for  all  India.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  time  to  consider  how  much  lower  it 
can  be  brought,  by  the  practical  development  of  a 
uniform  and  wide-spread  system  of  sanitary  reform.  I 
am  encouraged  in  entertaining  the  opinion,  that  it  will 
be  found  still  further  capable  of  great  diminution  by 
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the  fact  that  the  criminals  now  incarcerated  in  the 
prisons  of  England  die  in  much  fewer  numbers,  in  pro- 
portion to  strength,  than  the  “ Infantry  of  the  Line, 
United  Kingdom,  serving  at  home,”  or  than  the  civil 
population  of  the  same  ages  within  the  Registrar- 
General’s  bills  of  mortality  ! The  mortality  among  the 
prisoners  of  England  was,  in  1850,  11*8  per  thousand; 
that  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,1  18*7  ; and  that  of 
the  general  male  population,  of  ages  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  prisoners,  15’92  per  thousand. 

1 7.  Those,  who  have  not  studied  this  subject,  in  all 
its  bearings,  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  amount  of  human  life  that  has  been  silently 
sacrificed  by  preventable  causes.  From  Table  I.,  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  total  deaths,  during  the  periods  therein  stated,  in 
all  the  prisons  of  the  three  presidencies,  amounted  to 
88,337,  out  of  a strength  of  1,248,093.  But  had  the 
ratio  of  mortality  been  32  per  thousand,  instead  of  70 ’7, 
the  aggregate  of  deaths  would  have  been  39,971,  whilst 
the  saving  of  lives  would  have  reached  the  prominent 
figure  of  48,366  souls.  Again,  if  the  rate  had  been 
25  per  thousand,  the  total  deaths  would  have  amounted 
to  25,238, — thus  leaving  a prodigious  margin  of  63,099 
lives  saved  ! 

18.  Increase  of  Sickness  during  recent  periods  of 
observation. — It  will  be  observed,  by  a reference  to 
Table  III.  that,  during  the  10  years  ending  1842,  the 


1 Vide  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners. 
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sickness  per  1,000  prisoners  was  1 13S*1,  whilst,  during 
the  10  years  ending  1852-53,  it  rose  to  1314*5,  in 
Bengal;  that,  during  the  11  years  ending  1841-42, 
the  ratio  of  sickness  to  strength  amounted  to  1258*3, 
whereas,  during  the  11  years  ending  1852-53,  it  rose 
to  1262*4,  in  Bombay  ; that,  during  the  10  years  ending 
1853,  the  ratio  was  1050*8,  but  in  1856,  it  reached 
1,169  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  increment  of. 
recorded  admissions  into  hospital  has,  therefore,  been 
universal  in  recent  times. 

19.  Marked  decrement  of  Mortality  during  recent 
times,  in  two  presidencies , entirely  effected  by  a diminu- 
tion of  mortality  to  admissions. — But  notwithstanding 
the  general  augmentation  of  disease,  or  at  all  events  the 
entire  want  of  proof  of  its  decrement  in  any  one  presi- 
dency, viewed  in  the  aggregate  of  all  its  prisons  taken 
together,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  in  the  annexed  state- 
ment, extracted  from  Table  III.,  a decrease  in  the 
mortality  among  prisoners  in  Bengal,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  18*1  per  thousand  of  strength;  and,  in  Madras, 
to  12*3,  during  the  recent  periods  of  review.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  that,  as  in  the  European  and  Native 
Armies,1  the  reduction  of  mortality  among  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Presidency  has  been 
solely  effected  by  improvements  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  disease. 


1 Vital  Statistics  of  the  European  and  Native  Armies  in  India. 
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Ratio  of  Deaths,  per  1,000  of 

PRESIDENCY. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

Admissions. 

Bengal • 

1833  to  1842 

81-8 

71-9 

1843  to  1852-53 

63-7 

48-4 

Madras • 

1844  to  1853 
1856  only 

61-3 

49-0 

58-3 

41-9 

Bombay  

1831-32  to  1841-42 

54-7 

43-4 

1842-43  to  1852-53 

68-4 

54*1 

Why  there  should  be  revealed,  during  the  recent 
period,  in  the  western  presidency,  an  increment  of 
mortality,  to  the  extent  of  13‘7  per  thousand,  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  stubborn 
facts  which  may  possibly  be  open  to  explanation. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  second  or  recent 
period,  the  notoriously  insalubrious  province  of  Sinde 
was  conquered  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  annexed  by 
the  Government  of  India.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  medical  records  of  the  jails  of  this  principality  may 
indicate  a much  higher  mortality  ratio  than  the  average 
of  the  other  jails  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  accord- 
ingly account  for  a portion  of  the  increment.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  the  Sinde  ratios  of 
death  will  be  sufficient  to  explain,  in  toto,  an  augmen- 
tation, which  alone  is  only  1*3  per  1,000  below  the  rate 
that  prevailed  in  the  prisons  and  hulks  of  England 
during  the  four  years  of  1853,  ’55,  ’56,  and  1857,  and 
onlv  three-quarters  of  a unit  per  1,000  lower  than  the 
mean  ratio  of  the  Native  army  of  Bengal,  during  the 
20  years  ending  1852-53. 
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20.  Effect  of  Age  on  Mortality  among  Prisoners. — 
It  is  a well-known  fact,  deduced  from  statistical  inves- 
tigations, that  the  mortality  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Army  increases  in  the  direct  ratio  of  in- 
creasing years.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  Civil  and 
Military  Officers  of  Government.  The  increased  rate 
rises  more  quickly  than  it  would  if  these  classes  were 
located  in  their  native  country.  The  general  law  is 
strongly  upheld  among  criminals.  That  is  to  say,  that 
age  affects  mortality  much  more  than  it  would  do,  if 
the  prisoners  were  more  auspiciously  circumstanced. 
It  appears  from  Table  IV.,  that  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  20,  the  mortality  among  prisoners  amounts  to  41, 
whilst  from  20  to  25  it  reaches  38  per  1,000  of  annual 
strength.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  apparently 
exceptional  instance  to  the  law  which  has  just  been 
enunciated,  that  those  criminals,  who  are  emerging 
fiom  the  confines  of  boyhood,  and  approaching  the 
veige  of  manhood,  are  less  competent  to  bear  up  against 
the  unnatural  circumstances  connected  with  imprison- 
ment, than  those  who  have  arrived  at  a more  mature 
period  of  life.  But,  after  the  age  of  25,  the  death-rate 
increases  with  advancing  age,  in  rapid  progression,  even 
at  periods  (from  this  age  up  to  35),  when  the  natural 
expectation  of  human  life,  in  most  civil  communities  is 
very  great.  Between  25  and  30,  the  mortality  is  47 ; 
30  and  35,  52  ; 35  and  40,  63  ; 40  and  45,  67  ; 45  and 

50,  72;  50  and  55,  78  ; 55  and  60,  93;  and  above  60,* 
it  rises  to  148  per  thousand. 

21.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  if  not, 
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indeed,  of  probability,  that  a too  strict  adherence  to  the 
practice  of  administering  the  same  degree  of  punish- 
ment to  persons  convicted  of  the  same  minor  offences, 
regardless  of  the  varying  ages  of  the  criminals,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  very  high  ratios  of  mor- 
tality at  the  different  periods  of  life.  The  preceding 
paragraph  furnishes  ample  evidence  to  show  that,  if  it 
be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  authorities  to  award  equal 
punitive  sentences  for  equal  crimes,  they  cannot  do  this 
with  any  claim  to  consistency,  without  taking  into 
serious  consideration  the  ages  of  the  violators  of  the 
public  safety.  To  be  explicit,  I will  select,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  two  criminals  who  have  committed  a com- 
mon theft — the  one  being  20,  the  other  60  years  of  age. 
To  sentence  the  latter  individual  to  identically  the  same 
degree  of  punishment  as  the  former,  is  simply  to  make 
it  operate  with  nearly  fourfold  greater  severity  upon 
the  aged  (and  it  may  he  infirm)  than  upon  the  young 
and  robust  criminal,  and  to  defeat  the  very  object  the 
Judge  had  originally  intended  to  accomplish,  in  passing 
sentence,  viz.  the  administration  of  a measurable 
equality  of  punishment  for  a measurable  equality  of 
crime. 

22.  Effect  of  Length  of  Confinement  on  Mortality 
in  Indian  Jails. — From  Table  V.  we  learn  that  the 
highest  mortality  is  among  short-termed  prisoners. 
During  the  eight  years  ending  1856,  in  the  Madras 
■"Presidency,  the  mortality,  per  thousand  of  strength, 
reached  70*2,  in  those  imprisoned  for  a term  under  and 
not  exceeding  one  year;  in  those  imprisoned,  from  1 to 
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2 years,  it  amounted  to  63  ; from  2 to  3 years,  to  6l  ; 
from  4 to  5 years,  to  50  ; from  5 to  6 years,  to  46  ; from 
6 to  7 years,  to  42 ; from  7 to  10  years,  to  57 ; from  10 
to  15  years,  to  46  ; from  15  to  20  years,  to  48  ; and  from 
20  and  upwards,  to  65.  dlie  reason  why  the  death- 
rate  rises  somewhat  in  the  inverse  ratio  ot  the  period 
of  confinement  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  extreme 
suddenness  with  which  these  persons  are  transferred 
from  their  congenial  lives  of  mental  activity,  liberty, 
variety,  excitement,  and  comparative  ease,  to  incarcera- 
tion characterized  by  mental  inactivity,  strict  confine- 
ment with  fetters,  monotony,  melancholy,  depression 
and  despair,  and  unremitting  employment.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  take  into  account  the  abrupt  exchange  of  a 
dietary  and  stimulating  potions,  &c.,  indulged  in  at 
will,  or  as  opportunities  offer,  for  a prison  diet  often 
insufficient,  devoid  of  the  accustomed  spirituous  element, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  that  variety  and  due  arrange- 
ment of  the  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous  principles, 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health.  After  a 
certain  period  of  confinement  has  been  passed,  there  is 
more  uniformity  in  the  ratios  of  mortality  than  might 
have  been  expected.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  owing 
to  the  prisoners  becoming  gradually  inured,  by  the 
accommodating  and  moulding  powers  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, to  the  altered  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  placed.  Those  conditions,  which  were,  at 
first,  most  fatal  to  life,  become,  by  degrees,  less  so,  as 
the  newly-formed  habits  and  occupations,  enforced  by 
prison  regulations,  become  more  and  more  a matter  of 
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routine.  Habit,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  in  this  instance, 
becomes  second  nature. 

23.  Sickness  and  Mortality  among  Convicted  Cri- 
minals , Prisoners  waiting  for  Trial , and  Civil  Debtors. 
— The  sickness  is  greatest  among  “ convicted  criminals,” 
next,  among  “ prisoners  waiting  for  trial,”  and  least  of 
all  among  “ civil  debtors.”  ( Vide  Table  VI.)  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  admissions  per 
thousand  of  strength  amounted  to  1,124  in  the  first, 
486  in  the  second,  and  246  in  the  third  class,  one  would 
not  certainly  have  expected,  from  d priori  reasoning, 
that  there  would  have  been  such  comparative  unifor- 
mity, in  the  mortality,  as  is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  6 1 , 57  and  56  per  1,000  of  strength.  The  mortality 
is  highest,  it  is  true,  among  the  convicted,  but  it  is  only 
4 and  5 lower  among  the  untried  and  civil  debtors. 
The  reason  why  the  untried  and  civil  prisoners  die 
nearly  in  as  large  numbers  as  the  convicted  offenders 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  injurious  influence  of  all  those 
conditions  (fetters  and  labour  excepted),  which  have 
been  reported  to  operate  disadvantageously  upon  the 
lives  of  short-term  prisoners. 

24.  Principal  Diseases  from  which  Mortality  results 
among  Indian  Prisoners. — By  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  mortality  among  Indian  prisoners  is  produced 
by  (1)  Fevers;  (2)  Bowel  Complaints  (dysentery  and 
diarrhoea);  (3)  Cholera;  and  (4)  Phthisis.  No  less 
than  589-25  of  the  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  total  deaths, 
from  all  causes,  in  Bengal;  647*1  in  Bombay;  and 
639-92  in  Madras;  and  4272,  39’S0,  and  38-85  of  the 
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deaths  per  1,000  of  annual  strength  (taking  the  Presi- 
dencies in  the  order  just  given),  have  occurred  from 
these  four  groups  of  disease.  It  is  true,  that  a very 
large  number  of  fatal  issues  are  recorded  under  the 
head  “Other  Diseases;”  hut  it  may  he  stated  with 
confidence  that,  were  the  causes  which  produce  so 
much  disease  and  death,  from  the  four  classes  of  disease 
just  mentioned,  considerably  mitigated,  or  rendered 
absolutely  inoperative  for  evil,  the  casualties,  resulting 
from  “ other  diseases,”  would  become  proportionately 
and  simultaneously  diminished.  ( Vide  Table  VII.) 

25.  Principal  Diseases  from  which  Mortality  results 
among  Native  Soldiers  and  Prisoners  contrasted. — The 
same  diseases  which  produce  such  fearfully  wide  gaps 
among  the  incarcerated  population  in  this  country  lead 
to  the  largest  portion  of  the  aggregate  mortality  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Native  armies  in  the  three  Presidencies. 
The  difference  consists  merely  in  the  intensity  of  these 
diseases,  as  manifested  in  the  two  classes — not  in  their 
kind  or  nature.  Thus,  Fevers,  Bowel  Complaints, 
Cholera,  and  Phthisis  account  for  610T5  per  1,000  of 
the  deaths  to  total  deaths  from  all  causes,  in  Bengal  • 
650  in  Bombay;  and  653T6  in  Madras  ; and  for  877, 
10  26,  and  12*32  per  1,000  of  the  deaths  to  strength  in 
each  Presidency,  respectively,  among  the  members  of 
the  Native  armies.  ( Vide  Table  VIII.)  Though, 
theiefore,  the  causes  of  mortality  are  identically  the 
same,  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  these  causes,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  respective  ratios  of  deaths  to 
strength  varies  very  considerably  in  the  two  classes. 
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The  following  statement,  compiled  from  Tables  VII. 
and  VIII.,  is  calculated  to  bring  this  truth  to  view  in  a 
striking  manner : — 


Relative  Proportion  of  Mortality , from  the  undermentioned  Diseases, 
among  Prisoners  and  Sepoys. 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

P. 

S. 

P. 

S. 

P. 

S. 

Fevers  

2-14 

1 

2-3 

1 

1-5 

1 

Dysentery  

14-70 

1 

6-4 

11 

Q .A 

1 

Diarrhoea  

11-00 

1 

9-0 

lj 

° u 

Hepatitis  

16-60 

1 

3-0 

1 

No  data. 

Cholera  

4-80 

1 

4-7 

1 

2-0 

1 

Phthisis 

6-20 

1 

1-5 

1 

No  data. 

Other  diseases  

5-10 

1 

3-9 

1 

3-5 

1 

The  mortality  to  strength  is,  therefore,  14'7  times 
as  great  from  dysentery,  11  times  as  high  from  diar- 
rhoea, and  16*6  times  as  great  from  hepatitis  among 
Bengal  Prisoners  as  among  Bengal  Sepoys.  In  all  the 
three  Presidencies  the  chances  of  longevity  are  much  in 
favour  of  the  Sepoy.  A large  margin  of  preventable 
mortality,  even  after  admitting  that  the  death-rates 
in  the  Native  troops  have  been,  to  a certain  extent, 
under-estimated,  is  surely  presented  here.  Very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  excess  set  down  against  the  prisoner 
was  avoidable,  removable,  or  mitigable,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  thorough  improvements  of  sanitation,  hygiene, 
and  diet,  &c. 

26.  It  is  repeated,  then,  that  there  is  no  real  or 
radical  difference,  in  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  death, 
in  these  two  groups  of  fellow-countrymen.  The  great 
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difference  exists  in  the  widely  varying  circumstances 
and  conditions,  under  which  they  are  situated.  The 
situation  of  the  Criminal  is  such  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  as  they  are,  his  life  is  almost  inva- 
riably endangered, — too  commonly  sacrificed  by  incar- 
ceration in  most  Indian  Prisons.  The  Sepoy  is  so 
circumstanced  that,  except  in  times  of  War,  or  in  other 
exceptional  instances,  every  available  means,  which 
science  and  art  can  afford  him,  are  furnished  for  the 
preservation  of  his  health  and  life.  In  the  former  case, 
disease  occurs,  in  such  an  aggravated  form,  that  Medical 
Treatment  is  too  frequently  attended  with  but  very  poor 
success ; in  the  latter  it  invades  the  constitution  in 
such  mildness  of  type  that  the  exertions  of  the  physi 
cian  are  infinitely  more  encouraging.  Simply  because 
the  physical  powers,  whilst  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  disease,  aid  the  action  of  medicinal  remedies,  and 
thus  prove  the  best  friend  to  the  patient,  and  the  most 
desirable  adjuvant  to  the  medical  practitioner. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I. — Exhibiting  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  from  “ All  Diseases," 
among  Native  Prisoners  in  Bengal 1 for  21  years , in  Bombay  2 for 
23  years , and  in  Madras  3 for  10  years. 


Presidency. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of — 


Admissions  "1 
to  Strength.  | 

Deaths  to  1 
Strength.  j 

Deaths  to 
Admissions. 

j 

Bengal 

1833  to  1854 

1,053,825 

1,302,249 

76,404 

1,235-7 

72-5 

58-6 

Bombay 

1831-32  to  1853-54 

1,26,587 

1,62,259 

7,784 

1,281-8 

61-5 

48-0 

Madras  

1844  to  1853 

67,681 

71,124 

4,149 

1,050-8 

61-3 

58-3 

Average. . . 



1,248,093 

1,535,632 

88,337 

1,230-2 

70-7 

57-5 

Table  II. — Exhibiting  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  from  “ All  Diseases 
among  the  Sepoys  of  the  three  Presidencies. 


Presidency. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of — 

Admissions  ^ 
to  Strength. 

Deaths  to 
Strength. 

Deaths  to 
Admissions. 

J 

Bengal4 *  

1833  to  1852-53 

2,025,534 

1,989,909 

29,277 

977-4 

14-4 

14-7 

Bombay®  .... 

1831-32  to  1853-54 

7,35,967 

7,64,811 

11,643 

1,039  1 

15-8 

15-2 

Madras 6 

1842  to  1851-52 

6,45,263 

4,84,427 

12,190 

750-7 

18-8 

25-1 

Average... 



3,406,764 

3,239,147 

53,110 

947-8 

15-5 

16-3 

1 Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  7,  October,  1856. 

2 Ibid.  No.  5,  April,  1856. 

3 Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Madras  Jails.  By  the  Medical  Board. 

(1856.) 

Indian  Annals,  No.  7.  4 Ibid.  No.  5. 

6 Vital  Statistics  of  the  Madias  Army.  By  Edward  John  Waring.  Indian 
Annals,  No.  5. 
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Table  III. — Exhibiting  the  Sickness  and  Mortality,  during  two  distinct 
Periods,  amongst  the  Prisoners  of  the  three  Presidencies. 


Ratio  per  1,000  of — 

r~ 

A 

Admis- 

Deaths. 

03  rl 

GO 

Presidency. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

sions. 

n 

.2  fcJ3 

-2.2 

c n <y 

■g  £ 

rgt G 

| S’ 

Sh 

055 

-s'J 

0) 

Bengal1  .. 

f 

1833  to  1842 

4,78,535 

5,44,636 

39,190 

1,138-1 

81-8 

71-9 

•1 

f 

1843  to  1852-53 

5,14,808 

6,77,741 

32,813 

1,314-5 

53-7 

48-4 

1831-32  to  1841-42 

51,002 

64,179 

2,790 

1,258-3 

54-7 

43-4 

Bombay-.. 

•{ 

1842-43  to  1852-53 

70,159 

88,569 

4,799 

1,262-4 

68-4 

54-1 

Madras 3 .. 

J 

l 

1844  to  1853 
1856  only 

67,681 

6,755 

71,124 

7,897 

4,149 

331 

1,050-8 

1,1690 

61-3 

49-0 

58-3 

41-9 

Table  TV. — Exhibiting  the  Effect  of  Age  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality, 
among  Prisoners,  in  the  Madras  Presidency ,4  for  eight  years  ending 
185G. 


Ages. 

Strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

*N 

Admissions  M 
to  Strength.  f 
o' 

H— < 

Deaths  to  > [1 
Strength.  © 

o 

O 

Deaths  to  | 

Admissions. 

From  15  to  20  yrs. 

2,547 

2,986 

105 

1,172-0 

41-0 

35-0 

20  „ 25  „ 

6,398$ 

6,811 

248 

1,064-0 

38-0 

36-0 

25  ,,  30  ,, 

9,250 

10,231 

437 

1,106-0 

47-0 

42-0 

yy 

30  „ 35  ,, 

8,592! 

9,708 

447 

1,129-0 

52-0 

46-0 

yy 

35  „ 40  „ 

8,174! 

8,820 

518 

1,079-0 

63-0 

58-0 

yy 

40  „ 45  „ 

5,404$ 

5,311 

366 

982-0 

67-0 

68-0 

yy 

45  „ 50  „ 

4,054! 

3,636 

293 

896-0 

72-0 

80-5 

yy 

50  „ 55  „ 

2,419 

2,117 

189 

875-0 

78-0 

89-0 

yy 

55  ,,  60  „ 

1,706$ 

1,397 

160 

818-0 

93-0 

114-0 

Above  60  years 

1,282! 

1,148 

191 

895-0 

148-0 

166-0 

Average 

49,829! 

52,165 

2,954 

1,046-0 

59-0 

56-0 

1 Indian  Annals , No.  7.  3 Ibid.  No.  5. 

3 W aring’s  Statistics  of  the  Madras  Army.  Op.  cit.,  Sfc. 

1 Medical  Board's  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Jails  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  for  the  year  185G. 
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Table  V. — Exhibiting  the  Influence  of  Length  of  Confinement  on  the 
Sickness  and  Mortality , among  Prisoners,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency,*  for  the  eight  years  ending  1856. 


Periods. 

Strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Eatio  per  1 ,000  of — 

/V 

■> 

Admissions 
to  Strength. 

Deaths  to 
Strength. 

Deaths  to 
Admissions.  J 

Under  1 year  ... 

17,371  g 

19,853 

1,220 

1,144-0 

70-2 

61-0 

From  1 to  2 yrs. 

5,000 

6,018 

341 

1,203-0 

68-0 

56-0 

v 2 ,,  3 ,, 

2,855| 

3,302 

169 

1,156-0 

59-0 

51-0 

3 „ 4 ,, 

2,316! 

2,652 

143 

1,145-0 

61-0 

53-0 

4 5 

^ u V 

2,380! 

2,592 

119 

1,089-0 

50-0 

45-0 

n 5 ,,  6 ,, 

1,813 

1,909 

85 

1,052-0 

46-0 

44-0 

„ G „ 7 „ 

4,048| 

3,534 

173 

873-0 

42-0 

48-0 

n >)I0  » 

3,618! 

4,086 

209 

1,129-0 

57-0 

51-0 

,,  10  ,,  lo  ,, 

9,176! 

7,275 

447 

792-0 

46-0 

58-0 

» 15  „20  „ 

820! 

600 

40 

731-0 

48-0 

66-0 

Above  20  years 

428| 

344 

28 

803-0 

65-0 

81-0 

Average 

48,829! 

55,165 

2,954 

1,046-0 

59-0 

56-0 

Table  VI. — Exhibiting  the  Sickness  and  Mortality,  in  three  Classes  of 
Native  Prisoners,  in  the  Madras  Presidency ,~  during  ten  years 
ending  1853. 


Classes. 

Strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths- 

Eatio  per  1,000  of— 

_A 

> 

Admissions 
to  Strength. 

Deaths  to 
Strength. 

Deaths  to 
Admissions. 

Convicted  Prisoners  

60,640 

68,191 

3,745 

1,124-0 

61-0 

54-0 

Prisoners  waiting  for  Trial 

4,983! 

2,425 

288 

486-0 

57-0 

118-0 

Civil  Debtors 

2,057! 

508 

116 

246-0 

56-0 

228-0 

Average 

67,681! 

71,124 

4,149 

1,050-0 

61-0 

58-0 

1 Op.  cit.  s Op.  cit. 
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2.  Dysentery  

3.  Diarrhoea 

4.  Hepatitis 

5.  Cholera  

6.  Phthisis  

7.  Other  Diseases  ... 

Total 

1 Indian  Annals,  No.  7.  2 Ibid.  No.  5.  3 Medical  Board’s  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Madras  Jails,  for  1856. 
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7.  Other  Diseases  ... 

Total 

1 Indian  Annals,  No.  7.  2 Ibid.  No.  5.  3 Waring’s  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Madras  Army.  Indian  Annals,  No. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I 

ON  THE  RESPIRATORY  ACCOMMODATION  IN  JAIL 
WARDS  AND  HOSPITALS  IN  INDIA,  &c. 

2 7.  Respiratory  Space  in  Jail  Wards. — It  is  an  in- 
disputable fact,  that  tlie  cubic  measurement  of  air, 
per  man,  in  Indian  Prisons,  is,  as  a general  rule,  in- 
sufficient for  the  prolonged  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  lives  of  their  inmates.  On  the 
30th  April,  1857,  there  were  confined,  without  counting 
Civil  prisoners , in  30  of  the  Jails  of  Lower  Bengal, 
13,937  criminals;  but  allowing  500  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  each  soul,  as  sanctioned  by  the  late  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, there  was  accommodation  for  only  10,995,  or  for 
2,94 1 fewer  criminals , than  were  actually  incarcerated. 
In  the  Patna:,  Dinagepore,  Alipore,  and  Jessore  Prisons, 
the  numbers  in  confinement  were  692,  887,  1,721,  and 
513  ; but  if  500  cubic  feet  had  been  available  for  each 
soul,  there  would  have  been  space  for  only  365,  623, 
1,307  and  272,  in  each  jail  respectively.  Thus,  the 
excess  of  souls,  confined  in  the  Patna  Jail,  amounted  to 
327 ; in  the  Dinagepore  Jail,  to  264 ; in  the  Alipore 
Jail,  to  414  ; and,  in  the  Jessore  Jail,  to  241  ! At  the 
period  above  stated,  in  many  jails,  the  allowance  of 
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cubic  space  did  not  exceed  300  feet ; in  some,  it  did  not 
reach  250  feet,  and  in  the  Dargeeling  Jail,  it  only 
amounted  to  200  feet. 

28.  In  reference  to  the  data,  from  which  the  above 
facts  have  been  culled,  Dr.  Mouat  says, — “ The  whole 
of  the  cells,  where  they  existed,  wrere  not  occupied  at 
that  time ; the  hospitals  were  not,  in  all  cases,  filled, 
and  most  of  the  female  wards  had  few  occupants,  so  that 
the  numbers  given  above  do  not  show  exactly  the  very 
injurious  extent  to  which  the  criminal  wards  were  over- 
crowded. When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that,  scarcely 
one  of  these  jails  is  properly  ventilated,  that  many  of 
them  are  placed  in  sites  utterly  insusceptible  of  drainage, 
and  that  a host  of  the  criminals  entering  them  are  scor- 
butic at  the  time  of  imprisonment,  the  high  rates  of  deaths, 
in  the  jails  of  Lower  Bengal,  need  not  excite  surprise.” 

29.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  jails  have  capacity  for 
more  individuals  than  find  admission  into  them,  but  this 
space  is,  generally,  even  in  these  exceptional  instances, 
rendered  inadequate  by  the  existence  of  bad  ventilation, 
— a defect  which  might  surely  be  remedied  without 
either  compromising  their  security,  or  aggravating  the 
moral  evils  resulting  from  a system  of  discipline,  which 
has  corruption  for  its  basis,  and  a rotten  method  of 
defective  classification,  or  even  promiscuous  association 
for  its  superstructure.  Taking  the  mean  average 
accommodation,  for  all  kinds  of  prisoners,  in  55  jails, 
Dr.  Mouat  concludes,  “ that  additional  accommodation 
is  needed  in  Lower  Bengal  for  at  least  5,000  criminals,” 
and  declares,  “ that  until  the  present  pressure  is 
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relieved  all  other  hygienic  measures  will  be  inoperative 
in  effecting  any  great  diminution  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality.” 

30.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  (among 
other  things),  the  quantity  of  space  available,  for  each 
prisoner,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  believe  that,  exclusive  of  exceptiones, 
the  prisoners  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  better  pro- 
vided for,  in  this  respect,  than  their  colleagues  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  India. 


Tabular  Statement. — Exhibiting  the  cubic  space  per  man  allowed  in  the 
Jails  of  the  Madras  Presidency  compared  with  that  allowed  in  the 
Barracks  of  England , Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Guard 
Rooms  of  the  London  District : — 


Convicted  Prisoners  in  32  Madras 

Jails,  in  1849  

Ditto  ditto  in  1850  

Ditto  ditto  in  1854  

Prisoners  waiting  for  Trial  in  32 

Madras  Jails,  in  1854  

133  Barracks  in  England  and  Wales, 

since  1847  

9 Barracks  in  Ireland,  since  1847  ... 
23  Guard  Rooms  in  tlie  London  Dis- 
tricts   


Average 
space  in 
cubic  feet 
per  man. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

318 

300 

357 

669 

164 

403J 

803 

173 

576| 

• • • 

• • • 

738£ 

• • • 

• • • 

577£ 

• • • 

... 

31.  The  great  difference  in  the  cubical  allowance  of 
air  allotted  to  an  Indian  prisoner,  and  that  furnished 
to  other  individuals  in  the  stations  indicated  in  the 
above  statement,  is  patent  enough  to  observation.  But, 
as  it  is  generally  maintained,  by  the  expounders  of 
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sanitary  science,  that  the  space  allowed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  soldiers  at  home  is  insufficient  to 
ensure  healthy  respiration  for  prolonged  periods,  the 
averages  here  given  must  not  be  taken  as  those  to  he 
imitated  for  criminals  in  this  country. 

32.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  fixed  plan  of  pro- 
cedure for  regulating  the  amount  of  space  in  our 
prisons.  If  there  he,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  universally,  or  even  moderately  acted  upon. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  great  fluctuation  that  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  quantities  of  air  available  in  different 
jails.  Thus,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  exclusive  of  the 
the  Mvaveram  jail,  which  supplied  1,580  cubic  feet  to 
each  soul,  the  space  fluctuated,  in  the  year  1854,  from 
164  cubic  feet  at  Masulipatam,  and  197  at  Honore,  to 
545  and  669  at  Salem  and  Negapatam  among  con- 
victed prisoners.  Again,  if  we  exclude  the  accidentally 
exceptional  cases  of  Chittoor  and  Mercara,  the  one 
allowing  1,033, — the  1,674  feet,  the  amount  of  space 
varied  from  173,  175,  and  180  feet  at  Rajamundry, 
Nellore,  and  Honore  to  657,  and  803  feet  at  Salem  and 
Chicacole  respectively  among  the  untried  prisoners. 
Dr.  Hathaway  states  in  his  Report , for  1857,  that  17 
female  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  Jhelum  jail  in  a 
“ ward  measuring  only  30  feet  by  11  by  12,”  thus 
affording  only  232  feet  of  air  to  each  soul,  for  the 
correction  of  which  glaring  sanitary  defect,  he  very 
properly  recommended  the  construction  of  an  additional 
barrack. 

33.  The  defects  above  pointed  out  were  demon- 
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strated  in  brilliant  colours  by  Dr.  James  Hutchinson 
in  1835.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Indian 
Jails,  published  ten  years  after  its  first  appearance,  he 
observes,  after  having  had  great  opportunities,  as  well 
as  the  ability  and  philanthropic  desire  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  jail  hygiene  in  all  its  bearings,  that,  in 
very  few  jails,  did  the  allowance  of  space  exceed  500 
cubic  feet,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  fell  below  300  feet. 
Mackinnon,  three  years  afterwards,  or  in  1848,  says 
that  an  average  of  300  feet  was  not  available,  and  that, 
in  some  cases,  70  feet  was  the  miserable  quantity. 

34.^1  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  average  space, 
which  ought  never  to  be  encroached  upon  in . existing 
prisons,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  the 
due  aeration  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  lungs, 
upon  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  which  health  and 
life  are  dependent.  It  may  be  useful  to  insert  here  the 
subjoined  “extract  from  the  Orders  and  Regulations 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers and  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  at  home  and 
abroad,  revised  by  order  of  the  Master- General  and 
Board  of  Ordnance  to  the  1st  January,  1851,”  showing- 
tile  calculations  of  cubical  space  to  be,  viz.  400  to  500 
cubic  feet  per  man  in  barracks  in  temperate  climates, 
480  to  600  cubic  feet  per  man  in  barracks  in  tro- 
pical climates.  The  new  barracks,  erected  in  Great 
Biitain,  since  the  promulgation  of  these  measurements, 
are  reported  to  be  great  improvements  upon  the  older 
buildings  ; in  a large  number  of  which,  say  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners,  “ there  is  a deficiency  of  one-third,  and, 
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in  some  instances,  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  space 
allowed  by  regulation.” 

35.  Sir  John  McNeil  states  “ that  a pauper  in  the 
Scotch  workhouses  is  allowed  480  feet  per  bed,  and  not 
only  is  this  minimum  rigidly  insisted  upon,  but  the 
houses  being  scarcely  ever  full,  it  is  practically  much 
exceeded,  and  the  pauper  is  never  in  his  dormitory 
during  the  day.” 

36.  Dr.  James  Hutchinson  coincides  with  Hennen 
and  Tenon  that  the  cubical  allowance  of  atmospheric 
air  per  man  should  never  fall  below  800  feet,  unless  the 
means  of  ventilation  by  cross  windows,  fire-places,  &c., 
are  peculiarly  good.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  in 
anticipation  of  a thorough  system  of  ventilation  that 
the  Madras  Medical  Board  fixed  the  minimum  space 
at  500  cubical  feet  for  each  prisoner.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  his 
Report,  for  the  year  1856,  remarks  that,  “ the  Court 
of  Directors  have  benevolently  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Medical  Board  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  providing 
500  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  prisoner.” 

3 7-  My  own  opinion  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
that  pronounced  by  Hutchinson  and  other  authorities. 
The  allowance  of  800  cubic  feet  per  prisoner,  whether 
performing,  or  exempted  from,  hard  labour,  should 
never  be  transgressed  upon,  unless  effective  ventilation 
is  accomplished  by  the  natural  or  artificial  systems, 
or,  in  buildings,  which  are  unmanageable  by  the  former 
method,  by  a well-sustained  combination  of  both.  It 
will  be  noted  tha  this  exceeds  the  minimum  allowed  to 
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Her  Majesty’s  soldiers  by  the  Regulations  framed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners.  But  a very  large  majority  of  the  civil 
and  military  scientific  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Sanitary  Commissioners  considered  the  space  afforded 
in  our  Home  Barracks  as  insufficient  for  the  respiratory 
accommodation  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  also  higher  than 
that  furnished  to  paupery  in  Scotch  workhouses.  But, 
if  it  he  borne  in  mind  that  practically  the  480  feet  set 
apart  by  rule  in  these  is  only  used  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses, it  will  not  so  much  exceed  it,  in  reality,  after  all. 
The  average  available  space  is  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  these  workhouses  are  seldom,  if  ever,  fully 
occupied. 

38  Respiratory  Space  in  Jail  Hospitals. — Data 
are  not  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  illustrate  the  average 
cubical  space,  allotted  to  each  prisoner,  when  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  invasions  of  disease.  It  may,  never- 
theless, be  observed  that  the  prisoners  are  not  verv 
much  better  accommodated,  in  this  respect,  than  they 
are  in  their  wards  or  apartments.  This  was  peculiarly 
the  case  in  the  Ajmere  Jail  Hospital,  which  was  under 
my  charge  a few  years  ago. 

39.  With  a view,  however,  to  demonstrate  how 
essentially  necessary  it  is  to  have  a very  much  larger 
space  furnished  for  the  sick  than  for  the  healthy,  and 
to  enable  us  to  form  some  conclusion  regarding  the 
cubical  measurement  requisite  for  the  sick,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  subjoined,  showing  the  average  amount, 
afforded  in  45  army,  3 naval,  20  provincial,  1 1 metro- 
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politan  hospitals,  the  military  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  Brussels  military  hospital. 


Average 
cubic  feet 
per  man. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

25  English  Army  Hospitals  

632 

1,143 

400 

5 Naval  Plospitals  

1,037 

1,340 

751 

20  Provincial  Hospitals  

1,081 

1,560 

600 

11  Metropolitan  Hospitals  

1,434 

2,426 

800 

Paris  Military  Hospitals 

1,486 

1,900 

1,050 

Brussels  Military  Hospital  

1,500 

... 

... 

40.  The  regulation  space,  for  each  patient,  in  the 
army  hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  is  600  to  700  feet ; 
and  in  tropical  climates  700  to  900  feet.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  allowance  is  either  too  small  in  these, 
or  that  it  is  excessive  in  Naval,  Civil,  and  Continental 
military  hospitals.  The  former  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  and  justly  so. 

41.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  Miss  Nightingale, 
in  her  evidence  communicated,  in  writing,  to  the  Com- 
missioners, in  reply  to  question  No.  10,026, — “ What 
amount  of  cubic  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  bed  ? ” 
stated  that  “ the  cubic  space  for  each  patient  has  been 
fixed  by  European  sanitary  science  at  not  less  than 
1,500  feet,”  and  that  a “ good  proportion  for  a ward  of 
20  patients  would  be  80  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
16  feet  high.  This  would  give  1,600  feet  to  each  bed. 
It  would  give  13  feet  between  foot  and  foot.  It  would 
o-ive  an  average  of  16  feet  to  each  two  beds  in  width.” 

42.  The  minimum  space,  for  an  Indian  prisoner, 
when  prostrated  by  disease,  should  never  fall  below 
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1,000  cubic  feet,  even  when  a perfect  system  of  lateral 
and  perpendicular  ventilation  is  in  good  working  order. 
If  1,500  feet  could  be  allowed — so  much  the  better. 
But,  whatever  amount  of  cubic  space  may  be  allowed 
to  prisoners,  when  in  health,  or  when  suffering  from 
disease,  it  must  always  be  recollected  that  the  space 
after  a certain  minimum  has  been  reached — say  800  feet 
for  the  healthy,  and  1,000  for  the  sick, — is  secondary 
compared  with  the  vital  importance  of  a simple,  easily 
regulated  and  efficient  system  of Ventilation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  VENTILATION. 

43.  No  amount  of  space  would  be  adequate  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  without  the  existence  of  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilation.  For  a man  may  be 
suffocated  in  a crowd  assembled  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  whole  vault  of  the  heavens  above  him.  Ventilation, 
therefore,  by  which  is  meant  the  circulation  of  air,  so 
applied  to  inhabited  dwellings  as  to  effect  the  expulsion 
of  all  foul  and  noxious  exhalations  from,  and  the  simul- 
taneous admission  of  pure  air  into,  them,  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

44.  The  best  idea  of  a system  of  ventilation  may  be 
gained  from  a physiological  examination  of  the  process 
of  respiration.  Thus,  at  each  inspiration,  a certain 
quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  diffused 
throughout  the  innumerable  pulmonary  cells,  or  pouches, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  up  a portion  of  its  oxygen 
to  the  blood  circulating  through  the  capillaries  situated 
in  plexuses  upon  the  walls  of  these  cells  or  pouches. 
At  each  expiration,  air  containing  a large  admixture  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a deficiency  of  oxygen  proportionate 
to  the  quantity,  which  has  been  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
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is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  The  result  of  the  incessant 
egress  of  carbonic  acid  from,  and  the  ingress  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  oxygen  into,  the  pulmonary  blood, 
is  the  decarbonization  or  revivification  of  the  vital  fluid 
— in  other  words,  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood. 

45.  Now  as  the  result  of  respiration  is  the  removal 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  by 
which  means  the  blood  is  being  constantly  purified  and 
fitted  for  the  nutrition  and  support  of  the  body,  it 
follows  as  a corollary  that  the  prime  objects  to  be 
achieved  by  any  plan  of  ventilation,  are  to  effect  the 
never-ceasing  introduction  of  pure  air  into,  and  the 
continuous  extraction  of  carbonic  acid  from,  every  in- 
habited apartment.  What  pure  arterial  blood  is,  in  a 
primary  sense,  to  a healthy  body,  wholesome  air  is,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  healthy 
respiration,  and  through  this,  to  normal  harmopoiesis 
and  nutrition. 

46.  The  extraction  of  all  foul  air,  and  the  free 
admission  of  unadulterated  air,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  without  interruption,  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
secure  the  invariable  presence  of  an  atmosphere  , in 
our  jail  wards  and  hospitals,  constituted  of  231  parts 
of  oxygen,  769  of  nitrogen  and  75  of  carbonic  acid 
by  weight,  out  of  1,000  parts  (the  normal  com- 
position of  air),  would  evince  the  attainment  of  the 
very  essence  of  perfection  in  the  arrangements  adopted 
for  ventilation. 

47.  But  as  this  degree  of  success  cannot  usually  be 
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calculated  upon,  except  in  very  capacious,  well  arranged 
and  sparsely  tenanted  buildings,  it  becomes  necessary, 
especially  in  cases  where  large  bodies  of  men  are  col- 
lected together  in  a confined  area,  to  devise  some  simple 
and  efficient  means  in  order  to  secure  the  nearest  practi- 
cable approach  to  it.  To  accomplish  the  objects  here 
contemplated,  every  departure  from  complexity,  and 
approximation  to  simplicity  must  be  countenanced.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  natural  as  distinguished  from  the  artificial  method 
of  ventilation. 

48.  “ The  prevailing  opinion  as  regards  ventilation,” 
write  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  “ is  in  favour  of 
what  is  now  technically  called  natural,  as  opposed  to 
artificial  ventilation  ; terms  which  have  a conventional 
meaning,  and  may  require  explanation.  By  natural 
ventilation  is  meant  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  air 
through  open  windows  aided  by  additional  orifices 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  through  which 
the  external  air  is  allowed  to  enter  and  foul  air  to 
escape.  Artificial  ventilation  is  effected  either  by 
driving  fresh  air  in,  or  by  extracting  foul  air  by  means 
of  suction,  through  the  intervention  of  machinery,  shafts 
and  furnaces.  Of  the  whole  number  of  queries  circu- 
lated by  us  (to  Governors,  Medical  Officers,  Superin- 
tendents, and  Stewards  of  the  chief  hospitals  of  London 
and  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  and 
construction),  but  three  or  four  speak  in  favour  of 
artificial  ventilation.  At  Guy’s  Hospital  both  systems 
are  in  operation  side  by  side,  in  the  new  and  old  build- 
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ings,  and  the  preference  is  given  to  natural  ventila- 
tion.” 

49*  The  prime  recommendations  of  the  natural 
method  are  its  mechanical  simplicity  and  economy. 
The  great  objections  to  the  artificial  method  are  its 
complexity  and  costliness.  In  this,  derangement  of  the 
machinery  employed  brings  healthy  ventilation  to  a 
dead  lock  until  the  damage  is  repaired.  In  that,  there 
never  can  be  the  slightest  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
a contingency.  But  the  greatest  objection  of  all  to  the 
artificial  plan  is  its  superfluity,  except  as  an  adjuvant  to 
the  natural  system  when,  from  original  mal-construction 
and  position,  buildings  cannot  be  properly  ventilated 
without  a combination  of  the  two  systems. 

50.  To  imitate,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  natural 
method,  the  respiratory  process,  in  the  ventilatory 
management  of  jail  cells,  wards  and  hospitals,  in  India, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  have  a sufficient  number 
of  openings,  or  windows  in  the  side  and  gable  walls  and 
roofs ; and  to  have  these  of  such  dimensions)  and  so 
situated  as  to  effect  the  ingress  of  a continuous  stream  of 
fresh  air,  and  the  extraction  of  the  expired  air,  and 
other  impurities  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment. 

51.  To  be  practical,  I will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  that  we  have  constructed  a ward  for  the 
accommodation  of  twenty  prisoners  measuring,  in  length, 
from  the  interior  of  one  gable  wall  to  that  of  the  other, 
exactly  80  feet ; in  breadth,  from  the  interior  of  one  side 
wall  to  that  of  the  other,  20  feet ; and,  from  the  floor 
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to  the  ceiling,  10  feet.  Ten  men  placed  along  one, 
and  ten  along  the  other  longitudinal  wall,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  would  have  allotted  to  them 
an  aggregate  of  16,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Each  man 
would,  in  fact,  be  allowed  a space  to  himself  and  his 
bedstead,  if  he  were  permitted  to  have  such  an  indul- 
gence, 8 feet  wide,  10  feet  high  and  10  feet  long,  or 
800  cubic  feet. 

52.  With  a view  to  insure  the  freest  ventilation  of 
this  apartment,  there  should  he  nine  substantial  cross 
iron  bar  windows,  in  each  side  wall,  and  one  in  each 
gable  wall ; or  twenty  ventilatory  openings,  one  of  which 
might  be  replaced  by  a door.  It  is  of  essential  im- 
portance that  these  windows  should  be  high  enough  to 
allow  all  foul  air,  at  a higher  temperature  than  that 
of  the  apartment,  to  flow  out  above  the  heads  of  the 
inmates,  and  low  enough,  too,  to  admit  of  no  accumu- 
lation of  heavy,  or  foul  air  near  the  floor.  These 
window  openings,  therefore,  should  be  8 feet  high,  and 
might  be  one  foot,  or  1 \ foot  in  breadth  (or  if  it  should 
be  considered  that  such  large  windows  would  interfere 
with  the  security  of  the  ward,  an  opening  (grated)  near 
the  ceiling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  might  take  the 
place  of  each).  In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  contaminated  air  near  the  ceiling,  and  to  combine,  in 
one  natural  system,  perpendicular  with  lateral  ventila- 
tion, there  might  be  nine  openings  in  the  ceiling,  placed 
midway  between  each  set  of  opposite  windows  (or 
opposite  grated  openings).  Each  opening  would  lead 
into  a small  chamber,  or  conduit  which  would  open  over 
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each  gable  wall.  With  a recess  for  a necessary  separated 
by  a panelled  spring-door  from  the  chief  apartment  or 
ward,  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  cleansed 
out  daily  from  outside  ; and  shutters  or  Venetians  for 
the  windows  (or  grated  openings)  to  be  opened  or 
closed,  as  circumstances  may  require,  the  air  of  such  a 
room  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  purified. 

53.  A hospital  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty  daily  sick,  and  allowing  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  each  patient,  would  measure  80  feet  in  length,  20  feet 
in  breadth,  and  12^  feet  in  height.  The  same  kind  of 
ventilatory  windows,  orifices  in  the  ceiling,  or  openings 
at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  side  walls  and  in  the 
ceiling  in  sufficient  numbers,  protected  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather  by  adequate  arrangements,  as 
recommended  for  the  jail  ward  above  given,  would 
answer  admirably.  A verandah  would  also  be  an 
essential  appendage.  And  the  addition  of  a second 
story  would  give  space  for  double  the  number  of 
patients,  or  for  forty  daily  sick. 

54.  I would  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  no 
increase  of  cubic  space  by  heightening  alone  can  ever 
compensate  for  defective  lateral  and  perpendicular 
ventilation.  So  long  as  the  height  of  a room  is  a few 
feet  higher  than  the  height  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  so 
long  as  there  is  sufficient  space,  and  pure  air  circulates 
freely,  and  with  the  desired  quickness,  there  ought  to 
be  no  complaint  about  ventilation.  A certain  amount 
of  cubic  space,  it  is  true,  can  never  be  safely  dispensed 
with ; but  it  is  manifest  that  the  minimum  space  will 
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bear  diminution  only  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  incessant  removal  of 
noxious  emanations  from,  and  for  the  equally  incessant 
introduction  of  pure  respirable  air  into,  prison  cells, 
wards  and  hospitals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  DIETARIES. 

55.  “ In  consequence  of  the  advances  made  in  phy- 
siology and  chemistry,”  says  Dr.  Christison,  u the 
nutritive  value  of  any  dietary,  deduced  from  practical 
experience,  may  be  tested  with  care  and  certainty  by 
reference  to  its  chemical  composition.  As  this  fact 
is  little  known  to  practical  men,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  the  principles  upon  which  the  method  is 
founded.” 

“ (i.)  All  articles  of  food  used  by  man  consist  of 
one  or  more,  and  generally  several  nutritive  principles ; 
and  most  of  them  contain  water  and  an  indigestible 
cellular  tissue.  The  two  latter  must,  of  course,  be 
deducted  in  estimating  the  nutritive  value.” 

“ (ii.)  The  nutritive  principles  consist  of  two  sets, 
one  of  which  maintains  respiration,  and  the  other 
repairs  the  waste  constantly  incurred  by  the  animal 
textures  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  As  the 
respiratory  principles  commonly  abound  in  carbon,  they 
are  sometimes  called  carboniferous,  while  the  repara- 
tive principles,  because  they  all  contain  nitrogen,  are 
termed  nitrogenous.” 
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“ (iii.)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful dietaries  for  bodies  of  men,  deduced  from  prac- 
tical observation,  contain  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous 
food  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter  by  weight.  During  two  and  twenty 
years  that  my  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  present 
subject,  not  a single  exception  has  occurred  to  me.” 

“ (ir.)  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  least  weight  of 
food  in  the  rough  state  will  be  required,  first,  when 
there  is  least  moisture  and  cellular  tissue  in  it ; and, 
secondly,  when  the  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples are  nearest  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.” 

“ (v.)  Of  the  various  nutritive  principles  belonging 
to  each  set,  some  may  replace  one  another  ; some  are 
better  than  others  ; some  are  probably  essential.” 

“ (vi.)  Two  things,  however,  are  certain — that  nitro- 
genous may  replace  carboniferous  food,  for  supporting 
respiration,  though  at  a great  loss ; but  that  carboni- 
ferous food  (without  nitrogen)  cannot  replace  nitroge- 
nous food  for  repairing  textural  waste.” 

“ (vii.)  The  daily  amount  of  nutritive  principles  of 
both  sets  must  increase  with  exercise  and  exposure, 
otherwise  the  body  quickly  loses  weight,  and  ere  long 
becomes  diseased.  If  the  above  proportion  between 
the  two  sets  be  maintained,  the  weight  of  real  nutri- 
ment per  day  varies,  for  adults  at  an  active  age,  be- 
tween seventeen  and  thirty-six  ounces  ; the  latter  being 
required  for  keeping  up  the  athletic  constitution,  or 
that  which  is  capable  of  great  continuous  muscular 
efforts,  as  in  prize  running  and  other  similar  feats.” 
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“ (viii.)  Dietaries  ought  never  to  be  estimated  by 
the  rough  weight  of  their  constituents,  without  distinct 
reference  to  the  real  nutriment  in  these,  as  determined 
by  physiological  and  chemical  inquiry. 

“ Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  and  with  the 
help  of  a simple  table,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  the 
dietary  advisable  for  any  body  of  men,  according  to 
their  occupation.  It  is,  also,  in  general,  easy  to  detect 
the  source  of  error  in  unsuccessful  dietaries.  For  ex- 
ample,” he  concludes,  “ any  scientific  person  conversant 
with  the  present  subject  could  have  foretold,  as  a cer- 
tain consequence,  sooner  or  later,  of  their  dietary, 
that  the  British  troops  would  fall  into  the  calamitous 
state  of  health  which  befel  them  last  winter  in  the 
Crimea.”1 

56.  The  chief  points  to  be  held  in  view,  therefore, 
in  fixing  upon  a suitable  dietary  for  Indian  prisoners, 
are,  first,  that  the  carboniferous  or  respiratory,  and  the 
nitrogenous  or  reparative  principles,  contained  in  it, 
should  exist  in  the  proportion  of,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  by  weight ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  whole  allowance  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  animal  heat  and  the  textural 
nourishment  of  the  body.  In  calculating  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  food,  water  and  cellular  tissue,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Pareira,2  woody  fibre  and 


1 Observations  on  a Report , by  Sir  John  McNeil,  relative  to  Rations 
for  Soldiers.  By  Dr.  Christison. 

2 On  Food  and  Diet. 
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green  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  must  be  excluded 
from  the  nutritive  or  assimilable  side  of  our  account. 

57.  It  is  highly  important  to  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  because  the  most  fatal  errors  are  daily  committed 
by  the  use  of  dietaries  in  Indian  prisons,  which  have 
been  originally  composed  without  much  regard  having 
been  paid  to  their  chemical  constitution.  Whilst, 
nearly  every  prison  dietary  I have  examined  contains 
the  two  sets  of  nutritive  principles  in  fearfully  dis- 
arranged proportions,  their  chemical  composition  is 
further  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  a useless  excess  of 
the  carboniferous,  and  by  a most  dangerous  deficiency 
of  the  nitrogenous  or  building-up  elements.  The 
inevitable  consequences  to  those,  upon  whom  such 
abnormal  dietaries  are  compulsorily  inflicted,  are  ex- 
cessive carbonization  and  defective  albuminization  of 
the  blood,  clogging  of  the  depurative  organs,  and 
imperfect  structural  nutrition  or  reparation,  fatty 
degeneration  of  prime  organs,  general  debility  and 
depression  of  the  'physical  powers,  increased  suscepti- 
bility to  the  invasions  of  disease,  and  want  of  repara- 
tive power  when  persons  are  so  affected.  “ Deficiency 
of  food,”  says  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  “ if  long  con- 
tinued, causes  general  weakness  of  the  functions  and 
wasting  of  all  the  textures,  except  those  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  blood  becomes  thin  and  easily  extra- 

a' 

vasated  ; the  gums  spongy  and  bleeding  ; fat  disappears, 
muscles  become  thin  and  flabby ; the  legs  cedematous ; 
diarrhoea  often  occurs  ; ulcers  appear  in  the  cornea  and 
other  parts,  which  are  least  vascular  ; a state  of  scui  vy 
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or  cachexy  is  induced,  from  which,  if  advanced,  an 
improved  diet  may  now  fail  to  restore.” 

“ In  less  extreme  cases,  poor  living  may  excite 
tuberculory  and  scrofulous  diseases,  and  other  kindred 
forms  of  degeneration  of  organs.  The  bad  influence  of 
poor  living  is  much  more  felt  in  those  who  are  confined 
in  close  habitations,  as  in  prisons,  poorhouses,  the 
cabins  of  ships,  and  besieged  towns,  than  in  those  who 
are  at  large  ; and  it  is  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  insalubrity  of  some  kinds  of  food,  however  nutri- 
tious, becomes  apparent.  Thus,  even  bread,  with  meat 
or  broth,  will  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  ; 
but  a sufficient  addition  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  even  of 
potatoes,  prevents  this  disease  from  appearing.”*  In 
reference  to  this  extract,  Dr.  Monat  remarks  that — 
“It  is  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing  description, 
without  recognizing  in  it  a too  accurate  portrait  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  die  in  Jail  Hospitals,  and 
who  have  died  in  those  hospitals  for  the  past  twenty 
years.” 

58.  No  better  proof  can,  perhaps,  be  produced  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  dietaries  employed  in  our  Indian 
prisons  than  is  afforded  by  a systematic  contrast  of  the 
mortality  which  has  occurred,  during  very  nearly  cor- 
responding periods,  among  prisoners  and  sepoys  from 
two  of  the  chief  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz., 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  The  subjoined  authentic 
statement  shows  this  very  clearly : — 

1 Principles  of  Medicine.  2nd  edition,  pp.  36,  37.  Quoted  from 
Dr.  Mouat’s  Report  for  1856-57. 
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{ 


Bengal 
Bombay  j 


Madras 


{ 


Ratio  of  Deaths 
from  Dysentery 
and  Diarrhoea 
per  1 ,000  of 
total  Deaths. 

Prisoners...  1833  to  1854 298-41... 

Sepoys 1833  to  1852-53  113-32... 

Prisoners...  1831-32  to  1853-54.. .244-08... 

Sepoys 1831-32  to  1853-54.. .126 -86... 

Prisoners...  1844  to  1853 277-18... 

Sepoys 1842  to  1851 111-57... 


Ratio  of  Deaths 
from  Dysentery 
and  Diarrhoea 
per  1,000  of 
Strength. 

...21-65 
....  1-63 
,...15-02 
....  2-09 
....16-99 
...  2-10 


59.  If  follows,  therefore,  that  the  excess  of  mortality 
per  annum  from  these  two  intestinal  diseases  among 
prisoners,  compared  with  sepoys,  has  been  : — In  Bengal, 
per  1,000  of  total  deaths,  185*09,  and,  per  1,000  of 
strength,  20*02;  in  Bombay,  per  1,000  of  total  deaths, 
117*22,  and,  per  1,000  of  strength,  12-93  ; in  Madras, 
per  1,000  of  total  deaths,  165-61,  and,  per  1,000  of 
strength,  14-89. 

60.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  share  which 
the  flietaries  in  use  may  have  had  in  producing  this 
prodigious  excess  of  mortality  against  prisoners  ; but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a large  portion  of  it  is  justly 
ascribable  to  the  quality  of  the  food  consumed.  Over- 
crowding, bad  ventilation,  mal-construction,  and  mal- 
position of  prisons,  unwholesome  conservancy  arrange- 
ments, imperfect  drainage  and  defective  sewerage,  have 
all  co-operated  with  bad  dietaries  in  augmenting  the 
frequency  and  virulency  of  stomach  and  bowel  affections 
among  criminals. 

61.  But,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  preci- 
sion, the  amount  of  the  excess  assignable  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  employed  in  our  prisons,  and  how  much  of 
it  may  truly  he  attributed  to  other  causes,  it  is  certain 
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that,  in.  the  aggregate,  the  excess  above  recorded  does 
not  afford  a correct  idea  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  use  of  dietaries,  which,  as  I will  show  by  and  by, 
are  only  fit  for  condemnation.  There  is  scarcely  a 
disease,  in  fact,  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
that  is  not  seriously  influenced  in  its  origin,  develop- 
ment, climax,  and  termination,  by  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  the  diet  that  may  have  been  employed 
for  some  time  prior  to  its  invasion  of  the  system. 

62.  The  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  cachexia  produced 
by  an  impoverishing  diet  is  favourable  to  the  operation 
of  every  disease.  It  invites  attacks  and  acts  as  an  in- 
tractable obstacle  to  recovery.  Hence,  whilst  we  must 
recognize  the  combined  action  of  defects  of  sanitation 
with  innutrient  food  in  leading  to  so  much  mortality 
from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  we  must  not  omit  to 
remember  the  effect  of  a bad  dietary  in  increasing 
the  mortality  resulting  from  other  diseases  of  a fatal 
character. 

63.  Medical  records  are  fertile  in  affording  instances 
of  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  inefficient  dietaries  in  Indian  prisons.  I will  confine 
myself  to  three  examples.  They  are  rather  lengthy, 
but  they  will  well  repay  a perusal  by  all  interested  in 
perfecting,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  diet  scales, 
in  Indian  prisons.  1.  Dr.  Leith,  the  celebrated  civil 
surgeon  of  Bombay,  gives  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
influence  for  evil  of  defective  dietaries,  and  for  good,  of 
suitable  food,  for  prisoners.  He  writes — “ In  the  year 
1846  it  fell  to  me  to  devise  a remedy  for  the  excessive 
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unheal  thiriess  that  had  long  existed  among  the  Native 
prisoners  of  the  House  of  Correction  in  this  island. 
This  sickliness  had  in  the  preceding  year  been  the 
occasion  of  a committee  of  medical  officers  being  assem- 
bled to  report  on  .the  site  of  the  prison,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  its  inmates.  The  site  had  then  been 
declared  unexceptionable,  and  all  apparent  faults  of 
accommodation,  ventilation,  and  drainage  had  been 
remedied  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
The  daily  amount  of  labour  exacted  seemed  light,  being 
eighty  minutes  on  the  tread-mill,  and  six  hours  forty 
minutes  at  other  work  of  an  easy  kind,  and  which  was 
frequently  sedentary.” 

“ At  the  time  when  my  investigations  began,  the 
dietary  had  not  been  inspected ; it  was  now  examined, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  evil  flowed  from  it. 
The  diet  table  was  as  follows  : — • 


Natives 

under  6 Months  in  Prison. 
Eice,  1 seer. 

Dal,  I seer. 

Gliee,  1 ounce. 

Salt. 


Natives 

above  6 Months  in  Prison. 
Meat,  l lb.,  or  Flour,  1 seer. 


Eice,  | seer 
Dal,  | 
Vegetables,  J lb. 
Ghee,  1 oz. 

Curry  stuff,  \ oz. 
Salt. 


or  Eice,  £ seer. 


The  quality  of  the  various  articles  was  found  to  be 
o-ood.  At  this  time,  besides  the  ordinary  cases  of  sick- 
ness, there  were  fourteen  patients  with  scurvy  in  hos- 
pital. Of  these  fourteen,  seven  had  been  first  sensible 
of  the  disease,  when  in  prison  between  four  and  six 
months ; five  had  been  so  when  from  six  to  ten  months, 
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and  two  when  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  in  con- 
finement.” 

“From  so  large  a proportion  being  affected  with 
scurvy  in  the  early  months  of  imprisonment,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  food  allowed  during  the  first  half-year 
was  insufficient  to  preserve  health  for  so  long  a period  ; 
and  it  being  thought  that  it  was  deficient  in  quantity, 
for  it  amounted  to  only  189  ounces  a week,  it  was 
determined  to  increase  it,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
months.  Also,  from  finding  that  scurvy  manifested 
itself  in  those  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  what 
appeared  the  insufficiently  liberal  allowance  granted 
after  six  months’  imprisonment,  it  was  concluded  that 
there  was  wanting  in  the  food  some  ingredient  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  health  for  a prolonged  period. 
Being  aware  that  there  was  not  a Native  of  this  part 
of  India  who  does  not  habitually  use  hokum,  tamarind, 
ambsool  or  amboshee  (unripe  mango  sliced  and  dried), 
limes,  or  pickles,  with  his  food  of  grain,  I entertained 
the  opinion  that  an  acid  condiment  was  the  deficient 
ingredient  in  the  diet,  and  determined  to  supply  it  to 
all  in  the  prison.  It  was  a matter  of  convenience  to 
give  the  same  article  to  all  alike,  and  to  facilitate  a 
decision  as  to  wdiich  it  should  he,  inquiry  was  made, 
and  it  was  found  that  of  the  substances  above  named, 
hokum  was  the  best,  being  generally  liked  by  the 
Natives,  and  being  objected  to  by  no  caste,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  easily  procurable,  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  dried  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  garcinia  pur - 
purea,  a tree  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Konkan.  The 
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fresh  fruit  is  variously  named  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  rat-toot , rat-am,  and  hokum ; the  dried  fruit,  as 
sold  in  the  bazar,  is  called  hokum , hokum  ha  cheelta , 
or,  by  Marathas,  kokumsal.  So  common  is  it  that  in 
Bombay  it  has  supplanted  the  dried  chip  of  the  unripe 
mango,  and  has  appropriated  its  names  ; for  if  the 
Guzerathee  asks  for  amsool,  or  a Konkanee  for  am- 
hoshee,  he  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  supplied  by  the 
shopkeeper  with  kokum.  At  first  the  daily  allowance 
of  this  condiment  was  f oz.,  hut  after  some  time  it  was 
reduced  to  % oz.,  on  its  being  found  that  such  was  the 
average  quantity  actually  consumed.  As  an  acid  con- 
diment could  not  be  used  with  merely  rice,  dal,  and 
ghee,  without  spices,  a daily  allowance  of  ^ oz.  of  curry 
stuff  was  given  to  every  prisoner,  instead  of,  as  before, 
restricting  it  to  those  who  had  been  six  months  in 
confinement.” 

“ As  persons  belonging  to  inland  parts  of  the  country 
on  admission  into  prison  were  generally  found  to  he 
unaccustomed  to  eat  rice,  the  option  was  given  to  them, 
during  the  first  two  months,  to  take  wheaten  flour  in 
lieu  of  half  their  allowance  of  rice,  that  the  possible  had 
effects  of  a total  and  sudden  change  of  diet  might  be 
avoided  or  lessened.  It  was  thought  that  as  the  flour 
was  much  less  bulky  than  the  rice  when  cooked,  those 
taking  the  former  as  part  of  their  allowance  were  likely 
not  to  continue  to  do  so  if  their  appetites  were  good, 
hut  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  filling  rice,  which  at 
this  place  must  he  considered  the  principal  food  of  the 
prison.” 
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“The  only  alteration  made  in  the  dietary  of  those 
above  six  months  in  prison,  besides  the  addition  of 
kokum,  was  leaving  it  no  longer  optional  with  them,  as 
before,  whether  or  not  they  should  take  dal : those  who 
took  meat  were  not  allowed  dal,  but  got  an  equivalent 
of  rice;  and  those  Hindoos  and  Boodhists,  who  on 
religious  grounds  took  no  meat,  and  had  wheaten  flour 
in  lieu  of  it,  were  obliged  to  take  dal  with  their  rice. 
This  rule  was  made  from  considering  that  an  azotized 
vegetable  principle  such  as  is  abundant  in  the  dal,  as  in 
other  pulses,  was  unnecessary  when  meat  was  eaten,  but 
was  of  essential  benefit  when  it  was  not  used.  The 
continuance  of  the  allowance  of  ghee  was  thought 
desirable  to  supply  the  necessary  fatty  principle  to  the 
body.”  The  altered  diet  table  was  as  follows : — 


Under  2 Months. 

. (Rice.  Iseer 

Rice,  1 seer,  or  J Mour  , ^ 

Dal  i „ 

Ghee 1 oz. 

Salt  ^ ,, 

Kokum  £ „ 

Curry  stuff  (onion,  red 
pepper,  turmeric, 
coriander) J „ 

Equal  to  180  oz.  a week, 
exclusive  of  condiments. 


Under  6 Months. 

Rice 1 seer 

Dal J „ 

Ghee  1 oz. 

Y egetables  (green, 
when  procurable)  3 lb. 

Salt  oz. 

Kokum  J „ 

Curry  stuff. J ,, 

245  oz.  a week,  exclu- 
sive of  condiments. 


Above  6 Months. 

Meat,  Mb.  ) (DloBr.lseer 
Rice,  f seer  J j ££e;;;|  ” 

Ghee  l oz. 

Vegetables \ lb. 

Salt £ oz. 

Kokum  t 

Curry  stuff  J „ 

With  meat,  225f  oz.  a week. 
With  flour,  268|  oz.  a week, 
exclusive  of  condiments. 


NJB. — 1 seer  of  Rice,  which  is  given  by  measure,  weighs  about  21  oz. 

1 „ Flour  (wheaten)  „ „ 16  „ 

1 „ Dal  (Toor)  „ „ 20  „ 

The  Toor  Dal  is  the  pea  of  the  cajamus  indicus.  Ghee  is  boiled  butter. 


From  1836-37  to  1845-46  inclusive,  when  the  old 
dietary  was  used,  the  admissions  into  hospital  were 
1,768*14,  and  the  mortality  64*58  per  1,0  00  of 
strength,  whilst  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  when  the 
new  scale  was  in  force,  the  sickness  fell  to  818*42,  and 
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tlie  mortality  to  11*14  per  1,000  of  annual  strength. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  adoption  of  this  revised 
dietary  for  prisoners,  in  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Bombay,  was  a diminution  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality amounting  to  no  less  than  949' 72  and  53*466 
per  1,000  of  annual  strength  respectively  during  the 
four  years  ending  1850,  as  compared  with  the  ten  years 
ending  1845-46.1 

64.  2ndly,  Dr.  Bedford,2  after  failing  by  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  to  find  any  other  cause  to  satisfactorily 
explain  the  unusual  mortality  that  occurred  in  the 
Bajshahye  Jail,  during  eight  months  of  1853,  when  it 
rose  to  95  per  1,000  of  strength, — the  average  of  the 
7 preceding  years  having  been  32*4, — the  maximum 
having  been  51  in  1850  and  the  minimum  19  in  1849, 
remarks,  “ that  all  the  conditions  of  prison  life  in  the 
Bajshahye  Jail  as  existing  in  previous  and  healthy  years 
continued  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  a somewhat 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  prisoners  from  other 
districts  being  confined  in  it,  a diminution  of  the 
dietary , and  the  prohibition  of  tobacco.” 

65.  A new  diet  scale  was  introduced  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1852,  in  place  of  the  old  experimental  one 
sanctioned  in  1843.  “The  difference  between  the  two,” 
writes  Mr.  Bedford,  “ consisted  in  the  old  dietary  allow- 
ing a daily  total  of  22|-  chittacks  of  uncooked  food 

1 A Contribution  to  Dietetics.  By  A.  II.  Leitli,  m.d.  Bombay 
Medical  and  Phys.  Soc.  Trans.  No.  1.  New  Series,  1851-52. 

2 On  the  Excess  of  Mortality  in  Bajshahye  jail  in  1853.  Indian 
Annals,  No.  2,  April,  1854. 
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to  each  ‘ labouring,’  and  l6£  chittacks  to  each  ‘ non- 
labouring’  prisoner,  whilst  the  new  adopted  at  llaj- 
shahze  Jail  in  January,  1853,  reduced  it  to  17§  and 
15f  respectively.  Dal,  mustard  oil,  salt,  mussalah 
and  fish  were  the  items  curtailed  in  quantity.  The 
dal  from  2 to  1 chittack,  the  oil,  salt,  and  mussalah 
from  i to  ^ of  a chittack  each,  the  rice  from  9 to  7,  and 
the  fish  from  4 to  2 chittacks.  This  change  involved 
a daily  loss  of  4f  chittacks  to  each  labouring  and  f 
chittacks  to  each  non-labouring  prisoner.” 

66.  The  grand  mistake  committed  in  this  reduction 
consisted  in  the  diminution  of  the  nitrogenizcd  articles, 
- — Dal  and  Fish.  And  the  injurious  consequences 
resulting  from  this  sudden  change  were  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  old  Medical  Board’s  dietary  {see 
para.  74,  et  sequel),  the  nitrogenous  elements  were 
always  deficient  in  quantity,  and  demanded  augmentation 
rather  than  decrement.  Had  this  been  done,  or  even 
had  the  prison  authorities  left  the  nitrogenized  prin- 
ciples alone,  and  confined  their  deductions  to  the  rice 
or  carbonaceous  ingredients,  the  high  mortality,  in  the 
Rajshahze  Jail,  during  eight  months  of  1853,  would,  in 
all  probability,  never  have  occurred  at  all.  When  they 
struck  at  the  Dal  and  Fish,  they  took  away  materials 
which  could  not  be  spared.  The  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  injudicious  interference — a consequence  which 
could  easily  have  been  foretold  by  any  person  “con- 
versant with  the  subject,”  was  augmented  sickness  and 
an  unusually  high  mortality  bill. 
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67-  3rdly.  The  late  Dr.  Strong1  gives  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  of 
the  fatal  results  arising  from  ignorant  and  injudicious 
interference  with  prison  dietaries.  The  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  his  comprehensive  Table  C.,  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  observation 
in  a most  conclusive  manner  : — • 

Annual 
Mortality 
per  1,000 
. Prisoners. 


From  1838  to  1843  inclusive — six  years.  The  term,  “ pri- 
soners,” in  the  Alipore  Jail,  were  allowed  a single  daily 
ration,  which  was  repeatedly  interfered  with. 

From  1844  to  1851  inclusive — eight  years — the  Medical 
Board’s  two  meal  rations  continued  to  be  used. 

From  1852  to  1854  inclusive — three  years — a single  daily 
ration  was  readopted;  animal  food  reduced  from  8 oz.  to 
1 1 oz. ; rice,  and  other  articles,  reduced ; no  meat,  but 
fish  allowed  in  the  above  minimum  quantity ; ghee  and 
tobacco  abolished,  and  an  inferior  description  of  rice 
(desee)  substituted  for  a superior  kind  called  ballam. 
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68.  The  Medical  Board’s  diet  Scale,  which  was 
employed  from  1844  to  1851  inclusive,  allowed  33  oz. 
for  “ non-labouring”  prisoners,  13^  oz.  of  which  consti- 
tuted the  morning  and  the  remainder  or  19^  oz.  the  even- 
ing meal.  It  allowed  45  oz.  to  “labouring”  prisoners, 
or  15^  oz.  to  be  consumed  at  the  morning,  and  29 j oz. 
at  the  evening  meal.  The  prime  defect  of  this  scale 
was  the  deficiency  of  the  nitrogenous  elements,  and 
great  excess  of  carbonized  ingredients.  Still,  with  all 


1 Mr.  Strong’s  Jail  Statistics,  Table  C.  Indian  Annals  of  Medical 
Science , No.  5,  October , 1855. 
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its  short-comings,  it  must  have  been  a marvellous  im- 
provement upon  the  single  daily  ration  provided  for  the 
Alipore  term  prisoners  during  1838  to  1843  inclusive, 
when  the  mortality  was,  on  an  average,  26*2  per 
1,000  higher  than  during  the  eight  years  ending  1851. 

69-  In  a circular,  dated  24th  November,  1851, 
the  Medical  Board’s  dietary  by  Mr.  Loch’s  scale, 
Avhich  gave  to  each  “ non-labouring  ” prisoner  a daily 
allowance  of  31|-oz. — 12foz.  for  the  morning,  and 
18foz.  for  the  evening  meal.  It  allowed  35^  oz.  for 
labouring  convicts — 12|oz.  of  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  morning,  and  22f  oz.  for  the  evening  meal.  It  was 
the  introduction  of  this  scale,  or  a near  approach  to  it, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Bedford,  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  leading  to  the  increment  of  the 
mortality  in  the  jail  at  Rajshahze,  already  alluded  to  in 
para.  64. 

70.  This  new  dietary  was  never  employed  in  the 
Alipore  Jail,  according  to  Dr.  Strong’s  testimony ; but 
one,  as  subjoined,  was  introduced,  in  1852,  by  order  of 
the  magistrate,  which  allowed  27^-  oz.  of  food,  to  be 
consumed  in  one  meal,  notwithstanding  its  complete 
condemnation  by  the  medical  officer.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  distinction  was  made  between 
non-labouring  and  labouring  prisoners.  One  and  a half 
ounce  of  jalpawn  per  diem , consisting  of  gram  and 
parched  rice,  -was  given. 
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Diet  Table. — Exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Kind  of  Food  given  at  the 
Alipore  Jail  in  one  meal  a day  from  let  January , 1852,  by  order 
of  the  Magistrate. 


Eice. 

Dal. 

Vegetables. 

d 

O 

Ghee. 

Salt. 

MassalaU 
per  diem. 

Fish. 

Average 
total  of  each. 

* 

Eemakks. 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday ... 

oz. 

20 

20 

oz. 

4 

oz. 

4 

4 

oz. 

4 

i 

None  allowed. 

oz. 

i 

i 

oz. 

4 

4 

oz. 

14 

oz. 

274 

oz.  of  Jalpawn  per 
diem,  consisting  of 
gram  and  parched 
rice,  allowed  in  ad- 
dition, which  adds  a 
little  to  the  274  oz. 

71.  Now,  exclusive  of  condiments,  the  exact  nutri- 
tive value  of  this  scale  amounts  to,  what, 

■ why  only  to  

Carboniferous  Nitrogenous  Total 

Nutriment.  Nutriment.  Eeal  Nutriment. 

19*42  1-49  20-91 

The  proportion  of  the  carboniferous  to  the  nitrogenous 
principle  is,  therefore,  as  thirteen  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  instead  of  standing  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  three  to  one , as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Christison. 
The  severest  condemnation  that  can  be  pronounced 
upon  this  apology  for  a diet  scale  is  the  mere  mention 
of  the  fact  that  it  raised  the  mortality  from  42'4  (the 
annual  average  of  the  eight  years  preceding  its  intro- 
duction) to  117-5  per  1,000  of  strength  ; and  sacrificed 
unnecessarily,  in  three  years,  no  fewer  than  75*1  per 
1,000  of  the  annual  strength  of  prisoners  in  the  Alipore 
Jail.  That  is  to  say, — that  so  much  human  life  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  saved,  had  this  ridiculously 
constituted  scale  of  food  never  been  used  at  all,  and 
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had  the  old  one  that  preceded  it  for  eight  years,  been 
rigidly  adhered  to.  I am  aware  that  Dr.  Strong’s 
data  have  been  objected  to ; and  it  has  been  said  that 
“ so  many  sources  of  error  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  Mr.  Strong’s  tables  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
accept  his  conclusions  in  their  present  form.”  But, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authority  from  whom  this 
quotation  is  taken,  I feel  hound,  with  all  deference  and 
humility,  to  say  that  the  diet  scale  above  recorded 
might  account  for  almost  any  conceivable  amount  of 
mortality, — or,  in  a very  few  years,  for  the  absolute 
depopulation  of  any  prison  in  which  it  might  be  per- 
sistently employed.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  may  be 
added  here,  that  prison  dietaries  should  be  fixed  by 
legislative  enactment,  based  upon  the  highest  scientific 
advice  that  could  be  procured  ; and  no  departure  from 
the  prescribed  scales  should  be  countenanced,  except 
by  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  medical 
authorities. 

72.  I beg  now  to  invite  the  reader’s  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  “ weak  points  ” of  the  dietaries  which  have 
been,  and  are  now,  used  in  some  Indian  prisons.  The 
following  tabular  statement  gives  a view  of  the  articles 
of  diet  composing  the  old  Bengal  prison  Dietary  1 (Me- 
dical Board’s);  the  new  Bengal  prison  Dietary  2 (Mr. 
Loch’s)  ; the  Punjab  Dietary3  (Dr.  Hathaway’s)  ; 

1 Hutchinson  on  Indian  Jails,  p.  58,  Second  Ed.  (1845). 

2 Mr.  Strong’s  Jail  Statistics,  Table  D.  Indian  Annals,  No.  5, 
Oct.  1855. 

3 Dr.  C.  Hathaway’s  Jail  Manual,  p.  11  (1858). 
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and  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Davidson, 1 for  adoption  in  the 
Trichinopoly  Jail,  Madras. 


Akticles. 

Bengal. 

Old. 

Bengal. 

New. 

Punjab. 

Madkas. 

Non-labourers. 

Labourers. 

Non-labourers. 

Labourers. 

Non-labourers. 

Labourers. 

Diet  for 
Prisoners. 

SB 

W 

◄ 

s 

H 

C3 

Eice 

Atta  (wb  eaten  flour) 

Dal  (split  peas) 

Fish  or  flesh  

Vegetables 

Ghee  (melted  butter) 

Oil  

Butter  milk  

Salt 

Condiments  

oz. 

22 

6 

2 

i 

1 

1 

oz. 

26 

4 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

OZ. 

22 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

'2 

OZ. 

24 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

oz. 

16 

4 

grs. 

45 

67£ 

36 

oz. 

20 

4 

grs. 

45 

671 

36 

oz. 

28 

3 

U 

5 

•1663 

12 
( due 

i ?iroTr' 

8oz.  of  vegetables  may- 
be substituted  for 
dal  in  2 days  out 
of  7 in  the  Punjab. 

Total  

32J 

45 

31j 

35J 

20 

1481 

24 

-IN 

00 

49  i- 

73.  If  mere  hulk  were  to  be  taken  as  a criterion  of 
the  value  of  a dietary,  some  of  the  above  scales  might 
pass  muster  very  creditably.  But  no  dependence  what- 
ever can  he  placed  on  the  amount  of  food  allowed, 
unless  the  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous  principles 
exist  in  normal  proportions.  In  arranging  the  articles 
entering  into  the  composition  of  any  dietary,  therefore, 
we  must  never  overlook  the  vast  importance  of  ascer- 
taining beforehand  the  relation  in  which  these  two  sets 
of  nutriment  stand  to  each  other. 

74.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  essential  desidera- 
tum has  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 

1 Report  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Fort  St.  George 
(1856). 
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have  framed  the  scales  noted  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. In  order  to  stamp  this  observation  with  the  seal 
of  the  nearest  approachable  accuracy,  I have  taken  the 
trouble  to  compute  the  nutritive  value  of  each  of  these 
scales  from  the  most  trustworthy  data  available.  A 
brief  and  condensed  summary  of  the  results  arrived  at  is 
embodied  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Dietaries  and  Classes. 

Carboniferous 
nutriment  in 
oz. 

Nitrogenous 
nutriment  in 
oz. 

Total  real 
nutriment  in 
oz. 

Old  Bengal 

Non-labourers  ... 

23-3580 

3-3120 

26-6700 

Dietary 

Labourers 

25-8760 

4-5740 

30-4500 

New  Bengal 

Non-labourers  ... 

22-8045 

1-5962 

24-4007 

Dietary 

Labourers 

23  4290 

1-7568 

25-1858 

Punjab 

Non-labourers  ... 

13-4700 

3-6550 

17-1250 

Dietary 

| Labourers 

16-3800 

4-3550 

20-7350 

Dr.  Davidson 

s proposed  Dietary 

27-0480 

3-9260 

30-9740 

75.  In  compiling  the  above  table,  I have  adopted 
the  known  composition  of  the  nearest  representatives  of 
each  article  of  diet,  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  do  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  up  to  this  date,  no  careful  quantitative  analyses  of 
the  foods  valued  have  been  made  in  this  country. 
Thus,  the  nutritive  value  of  atta,  or  wheaten  flour,  has 
been  calculated  from  Boussingault’s  analysis  of  the  flour 
procured  from  the  hard  red  wheat  of  Odessa  ; that  of 
rice  from  Braconnot’s  analysis  of  Carolina  rice  ; and 
that  of  dal  or  split  peas  from  Einhof’s  analysis  of 
peas  (pisum  sativum ).  There  may,  therefore,  be  some 
fractional  errors  in  my  computations,  the  demonstration 
and  correction  of  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
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chemical  analysis  of  the  various  articles  of  diet  as  they 
exist  in  India.  I believe,  however,  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently truthful  for  practical  purposes. 

76.  The  salt  and  condiments,  of  course,  find  no 
place  in  these  calculations,  nor  has  any  notice  been 
taken  of  the  vegetables  which  may  be  discretion  ally 
used  in  the  Punjab.  The  substitution  of  vegetables  for 
peas  would  very  considerably  reduce  the  nitrogenous 
principle,  whilst  nearly  all  that  would  be  given  in 
return  would  be  wrater,  salt,  and  inutilizable  or  unassi- 
milable  green  colouring  matter  ( chlorophylle ).  A che- 
mical consideration  of  the  Punjab  dietary  leads  me  to 
infer  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  the  8 oz. 
of  vegetables  in  addition  to  the  articles  allowed,  and  not 
in  lieu  of  any  one  of  them.  If  the  latter  plan  is  much 
practised,  it  follows  that  too  favourable  a view  has  been 
given,  in  the  above  computations,  of  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  sets  of  nutriment  are  available  in  the 
Punjab. 

77-  A careful  examination  of  the  nutritive  values  of 
the  diet  scales  given  in  the  foregoing  tabulated  state- 
ment will  show  that  the  relative  proportions,  by  weight, 
in  ounces,  of  the  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous  nutri- 
ment is  : — 


In  the  old  Bengal  Dietary  . 

In  the  new  Bengal  Dietary . 

In  the  Punjab  Dietary 

Dr.  Davidson's  Dietary  . ... 


for  non-labourers.. 

Carb.  Nut. 
....  7-05.... 

Nit.  Nut. 
1 

for  labourers  

....  5-65.... 

1 

for  non-labourers.. 

.... 14-28... 

1 

for  labourers  

....13-33.... 

for  non-labourers.. 

....  3-68.... 

....  1 

for  labourers  

....  3-76.... 

1 

.for  prisoners  
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78.  It  follows  then  that  the  relation  of  the  two 
essential  principles  is  best  arranged  in  the  Punjab,  and 
that  it  is  seriously  disturbed  in  all  the  other  scales  ; 
but  most  of  all  in  the  new  Bengal  Dietary,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  carboniferous  to  the  nitrogenous 
principle  was,  and  probably  is  at  the  present  time, 
14*28  of  the  former  to  1 of  the  latter  for  non-labouring, 
and  13-33  to  1 for  labouring  prisoners.  The  composition 
of  this  scale  of  diet  is  so  excessively  unnatural,  that 
disease  must  inevitably  result  sooner  or  later,  to  any 
person  compelled  to  adopt  it.  The  same  remark  applies 
with  considerable  force  to  the  old  Bengal  Dietary,  and 
to  that  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  Trichinopoly  Jail 
in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

79-  “ The  food,”  says  Dr.  Davidson,  “ is  deficient 
in  formative  or  plastic  matter,  namely,  that  which  goes 
to  make  blood,  and  muscle,  called  azotized  nutriment, 
or  the  albuminous  principle.  There  is  great  abundance 
of  non-azotized  nutriment,  amylaceous  food,  that  which 
goes  to  support  the  heat  of  the  body,  which  is  not  very 
much  required  in  this  country,  and  fat ; but  animalized 
food  will  be  shown  to  be  deficient.”  This  description  is 
applicable  to  nearly  all  the  dietaries  in  use  in  Indian 
prisons.  Now  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  dietaries  is  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  prime  organs,  scrofula,  scrobutus, 
cachexia,  and  general  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 
For  no  amount,  however  large,  of  the  carboniferous, 
can  ever  replace  the  nitrogenous,  principle  except  at 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  the  physical  strength  ; and,  even 
in  those  cases,  where  the  nitrogenized  food  may  be  per- 
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fectly  adequate  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  system,  excess 
of  the  carbonaceous  element  is  eminently  injurious. 

80.  When  the  nitrogenous  principle  is  itself  deficient 
in  quantity,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  dietaries  under 
review,  and  when  the  carboniferous  ingredient  is  out  of 
all  reasonable  proportion  excessive,  as  is  the  case  in 
three  out  of  the  four  scales,  the  furnace  becomes  over- 
loaded with  fuel,  whilst  the  means  of  textural  repair  are 
not  at  hand.  It  is  true  that  food  of  this  description 
may  maintain  the  bulk  and  rotundity  of  the  human  frame 
for  a time.  The  excess  of  carbonized  materials  may 
and  does  become  converted  into  fat,  and  be  so  deposited 
in  large  quantities  in  the  omentum,  beneath  the  skin 
and  between  the  muscles  ; or  this  fat  may  be  deposited, 
interstitially,  in  the  muscles  and  prime  organs,  thus 
filling  up  the  vacua  occasioned  by  lost  texture  un- 
repaired or  unrenewed.  This  result  can,  however, 
only  happen  at  the  irreparable  deterioration  and  ex- 
pense of  the  groundworks  of  the  constitution.  Blood 
excessively  charged  with  carbon  is  not  healthy  blood. 
A heart,  liver  and  kidney  crammed  with  fat,  are  not 
equal  to  the  normal  performance  of  their  respective 
functions.  Obesity  itself,  physiologically  considered,  is 
rather  a symptom  of  decay  than  of  increasing  vigour. 
A body  so  nourished  resembles  a furnace  built  with  a 
large  admixture  of  combustible  elements.  Who  would 
think  of  repairing  a smelting  furnace  with  materials  that 
would  rapidly  yield  to  the  flames?  or  of  substituting 
charcoal  for  the  fire-proof  bricks  and  cement  ? 

81.  “The  experiments  of  Physiologists,”  writes  Dr. 
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Mouat,  “ have  shown  that  animals  may  for  a time  even 
grow  fat,  and  exhibit  an  abnormal  standard  of  apparent 
health  and  strength,  from  a diet  which  ultimately 
undermines  the  health,  changes  the  character  of  the 
blood,  destrovs  the  function  of  assimilation,  and  kills 
the  animal  from  absolute  inanition.”  Every  physician, 
who  has  had  to  combat  the  disease  to  which  criminals 
in  this  country  are  subject,  must  have  noticed  that 
there  is  one  invariable  characteristic  in  their  symptoma- 
tology, the  existence  of  which  renders  all  efforts  at 
permanent  restoration  to  health  too  commonly  vain  and 
disappointing  in  an  extreme  degree.  This  consists  of  a 
low  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  constitutional  powers, 
tending  towards  the  ultimate  destruction  of  life.  It  is 
not  only  the  asthenia  or  atonicity  directly  caused  by  the 
immediate  disorder  from  which  the  individual  may  be 
suffering  ; but  that  kind  of  asthenia  which  is  co-existent 
with  and  dependent  upon  impairment  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  processes  of  assimilation,  perverted 
harmopoiesis,  mal- nutrition,  and  consequent  insurmount- 
able deterioration  and  debility  of  the  prime  organs, — 
the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach  and  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  It  arises  from  partial  inanition,  as 
regards  the  deficiency  of  the  nitrogenized  food,  and 
from  mal-nutrition  as  regards  the  carbonized  food.  It 
is,  in  truth,  this  state  of  things  which  accounts,  in  great 
pai  t,  for  the  small  proportions  of  recoveries  to  attacks  in 
prisoners,  compared  with  sepoys  and  European  soldiers, 
for  the  ravages  which  cholera  produces  when  once  it  gains 
a secure  footing  in  our  Jails;  for  the  appalling  havoc 
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which  is  annually  produced  hy  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  ; 
and  for  that  which  is  caused  by  other  diseases  of  a more 
or  less  serious  nature. 

82.  “ That  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  system  of  diet,”  says  Dr.  Mouat,  “ is  indisputable, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  sufficient  to  maintain  an  agricultural  labourer 
in  health  when  at  liberty,  does  not  preserve  him  from 
the  great  plague  and  scourge  of  jails  when  in  confine- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  while  feeding  above  the 
standard  procurable  in  a state  of  liberty  is  a premium  to 
crime,  particularly  in  times  of  famine  and  distress,  diet 
ought  not  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  punishment. 
The  argument  that  a prisoner  in  jail  gets  a greater 
amount  of  food  than  an  honest  labourer  of  the  same 
class,  and  that  therefore,  the  good  living  of  the  convict 
is  more  a temptation  than  a discouragement  to  crime, 
is  not  in  itself  a valid  reason  for  reducing  the  diet  of  the 
latter,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a larger  amount  and 
greater  variety  of  aliment  is  absolutely  required  for  the 
same  man  in  confinement,  than  was  adequate  to  maintain 
him  in  health  when  at  large.  All  disciplinarians  admit 
that  the  amount  of  food  to  which  a prisoner  is  entitled 
should  he  the  minimum  needed  to  keep  him  in  health 
and  strength.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that,  from 
circumstances  which  appear  to  he  inseparable  from  im- 
prisonment in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
variety  of  the  human  race  which  has  been  subjected  to 
penal  restraint,  this  amount  is  in  excess  of  what  is  amply 
adequate  to  preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
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same  classes  and  individuals  in  freedom.  We  have  not 
then  to  consider  what  the  honest  labourer  can  obtain, 
but  what  is  essential  for  the  convict.”  Keeping  these 
principles  in  view  I have  prepared  two  Scales, — one  for 
prisoners  in  Bengal,  where  rice  forms  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  diet  of  the  general  population, — the 
other  for  those  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Punjab,  where  atta  or  wheaten  flour  is  universally  used, 
— founded  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  articles 
entering  into  their  constitution,  and  upon  a physiological 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  individuals,  for  whose 
nutrition  and  support  they  have  been  designed. 

83.  These  proposed  dietaries  are  herewith  submitted 
in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement. 


Articles. 

For  Bengal, 

N.  W.  Provinces 
and  Punjab. 

Non- 

labourers. 

Labourers. 

Non- 

labourers. 

Labourers. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Daily  Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

| Daily  Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Daily  Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Daily  Total. 

oz. 

OZ. 

oz. 

OZ. 

oz. 

OZ. 

OZ. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

Rice 

3 

5 

8 

4 

6 

10 

... 

Atta  

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

10 

16 

8 

12 

20 

Dal 

4 

c 

10 

7 

7 

14 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Fish 

10 

10 

12 

Mutton  

. • • 

6 

6 

I 

8 

8 

Butter  Milk  

8 

. . . 

8 

16 

... 

16 

Ghee  

h 

i 

... 

1 

72 

i 

i 

f 

1 

X 

4 

i 

1 

Salt 

i 

t 

1 

i 

3 

* 

i 

i 

I 

1 

i 

f 

1 

Condiments  

i 

1 

1 

3 

4 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

151 

23 

CO 

00 

27J 

27 

54A 

7f 

191 

27 

nf 

25J 

37 
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Exclusive  of  the  butter-milk,  which  has  been  included 
in  the  Bengal  Scale,  on  account  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter  and  important  salts  contained  in  it,  the  gross 
amount  of  solid  food,  in  this  dietary,  is  304-  oz.  for  non- 
labouring, and  38^  oz.  for  labouring  prisoners.  Six 
ounces  of  vegetables  should  also  be  given,  in  addition  to 
the  ingredients  prescribed  above,  twice  or  thrice  a week, 
in  all  three  situations.  One-half  of  the  condiments 
ought  to  consist  of  some  vegetable  or  fruit  largely  im- 
pregnated with  a vegetable  acid,  such  as  the  dried 
unripe  fruit  of  the  mango,  kokum,  tamarind,  limes,  dried 
unripe  apricots,  &c.,  the  other  half  of  such  spices  as  are 
used  by  the  natives  all  over  India. 

84.  The  principal  points  kept  in  view,  in  arranging 
the  above  diet  scales,  have  been,  first-,  to  secure  a 
natural  relation  between  the  respiratory  and  reparative 
elements  composing  them ; secondly , to  see  that  these 
two  essential  principles  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  maintenance  of  animal  heat  and  the  textural 
nourishment  of  the  body ; and  thirdly , that  the  salt 
and  condiments  are  abundant  enough  to  sustain  the 
normal  tone  of  the  digestive  organs.  No  dietary  can 
possibly  be  successful,  whether  applied  to  individuals  or 
bodies  of  men,  unless  these  important  requirements  are 
fully  complied  with. 

85.  Due  care,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
excess  as  well  as  deficiency  of  food.  Undue  indulgence, 
and  unnecessary  privation,  have,  I believe,  been  equally 
avoided.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  the  existence 
of  either  of  these  extremities.  Society  is  convinced  of 
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the  moral  injudiciousness  of  either  extreme  being  per- 
mitted, knowing  that,  whilst  it  has  no  right  to  exact  the 
one,  the  prisoner  is  equally  disentitled  to  the  luxury  of 
the  other. 

86.  The  exact  nutritive  value  of  the  two  proposed 
dietaries  is  given  in  the  following  statement,  which 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  how  little  dependence  can 
be  reposed  in  the  mere  rough  weight  of  the  articles 
employed. 


Dietaries  and  Classes. 

Carboniferous 

Nitrogenous 

Total  Real 

Nutriment. 

Nutriment. 

Nutriment. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

Bengal  Dietary  ) Non-labourers... 

13-0300 

4-2750 

17-3050 

1 Labourers 

17-3400 

5-7348 

23-0748 

N'W'fnTinCeS  (Non-labourers... 

13-4350 

4-4200 

17-8550 

Punjab  Dietary  | Labourers  

18-4862 

6-2317 

24-7179 

Divided  into  morning  and  evening  meals  then  the  value 
of  each  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Dietaries,  Classes,  &c. 

Carboniferous 

Nutriment. 

Nitrogenous 

Nutriment. 

Total  Real 
Nutriment. 

1 Non-labourers  { Meal 

Bengal  Dietary.  < J ?/en!ng  ” 

y|L.wera....j^s!  :: 

N.W.  Provinces  ( Non-labourers  1 ^forn?ng  ” 
and  J f Evening  „ 

Punjab.  (Labourers  ....|^er““|  ” 

oz. 

5-1720 

7- 8580 

8- 0650 

9- 2750 
5-0518 
8-3832 
7-5775 

10-9086 

oz. 

1-0683 

3-2067 

1-9189 

3-8159 

1-0445 

3- 3755 
1-6611 

4- 5697 

oz. 

6-2403 

11-3050 

9-9839 

13-0909 

6-0963 

11-7587 

9-2386 

15-4783 

87.  There  appears  to  he  a notion  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  whole  communities  in  this  country,  who  sub- 
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sist  exclusively  upon  vegetable  food.  This  is  a mistake. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  large  classes  of  the 
community  who  are  asarcophagous — that  is,  who  do 
not  use  flesh  in  any  form.  But  these  individuals  ob- 
tain the  azotized  matter,  not  supplied  in  adequate 
quantities  in  the  vegetable  food  which  they  eat,  by 
habitually  consuming  milk,  or  curdled  milk,  or  dhaee, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  the  nitrogenous  principle. 
For  prisoners  belonging  to  this  class,  dietaries  may  be 
constructed  quite  as  valuable  in  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples as  the  foregoing,  simply  by  substituting  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  curdled  milk,  or  dhaee,  for  the  fish  or 
mutton. 


Asarcophagous  Dietaries. 


Articles. 

For  Bengal. 

N.  W.  Pkovinces 
and  Punjab. 

1 

Non- 

labourers. 

Labourers. 

Non- 

labourers. 

Labourers. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Daily  Total. 

Morning. 

.5 

‘3 

CD 

>■ 

w 

Daily  Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Daily  Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Daily  Total. 

oz. 

OZ. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

OZ. 

oz. 

OZ. 

OZ. 

oz. 

Eice 

3 

5 

8 

4 

6 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Atta 

6 

10 

16 

8 

12 

20 

Dhall  

4 

c 

10 

7 

7 

14 

1 

i 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Curds  or  Dhaee 

... 

4 

4 

... 

6 

6 

... 

3 

3 

... 

5 

5 

Butter  Milk 

8 

... 

8 

16 

./. 

16 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ghee 

r 

4 

4 

4 

A 

3 

1 

A 

3 

1 

Salt 

i 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

i 

I 

1 

4 

i 

i 

1 

Condiments  i.. 

i 

* 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1 

* 

* 

1 

Total 

15J 

17 

32j 

27* 

21 

MCI 

00 

T* 

7i 

16* 

24 

Ilf 

22* 

34 
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In  addition  6 oz.  of  vegetables  should  be  allowed 
twice  or  thrice  a week  in  all  three  situations,  and  ail 
adequate  proportion  of  the  condiments  should  consist 
of  tamarind,  kokum,  lime,  &c.  If  (as  has  been  assumed) 
the  allowances  of  curds  yielded  about  2 ‘100  and  2 o20oz. 
of  nitrogenous  nutriment  for  non-labouring  and  labour- 
ing prisoners  respectively  in  Bengal,  and  l'/dOG  and 
2*320  oz.  of  nitrogenized  nutriment  for  non-labouring 
and  labouring  prisoners  respectively  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Punjab,  the  fish  and  mutton  in  the 
dietaries  for  sarcophagous  criminals  would  be  fairly 
substituted  as  regards  the  azotized  principle  ; and  the 
value  of  these  asarcophagous  scales  would  be  very 
nearly  equal  in  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous  elements 
to  those  which  have  already  been  given  for  sarcophagous 
convicts. 

I have  to  add  that  the  success  or  non-success  of  the 
above  dietaries  might  be  thoroughly  tested  by  having 
the  prisoners  weighed  at  regulated  periods ; this  being 
a very  simple,  easy,  and  comparatively  unerring  method 
of  determining  the  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  any 
diet  whose  nutritive  principles  exist  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  the  carboniferous  to  one  of  the  nitrogenous 
principle ; and  whose  vegetable  supplies  are  varied  and 
powerfully  antiscorbutic.  “ The  great  test  of  sufficiency 
of  food,”  writes  Dr.  Davidson,  “ is  weight.  When 
the  weight  of  a man’s  body  diminishes  much,  the  man 
being  in  health,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand ; that  the  disintegration  of  the  bodily 
tissues  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  reparation  is 
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taking  place ; and,  as  stated,  this  disintegration  is 
greatly  augmented  by  labour.”  “ All  observation  tends 
to  show,”  writes  Dr.  Christison,  “ that  when  a large 
proportion  of  a body  of  men  lose  sensibly  in  weight, 
ill-health  is  at  no  great  distance.”  Mr.  Hill,  in  his 
work  on  Crime — Its  Amount , Cause  and  Remedies , 
considers  that  the  best  test  of  impaired  health  is  a 
gradual  and  continuous  decrease  in  weight ; and  that, 
besides  being  simple  and  expeditious,  weighing  is  not 
liable  to  the  errors  arising  from  the  want  of  a definite 
standard. 

The  utility  of  weighing  the  prisoners  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Milner,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Wakefield 
Prison  : — “All  the  prisoners  were  weighed  every  month, 
and  I consider  the  information  obtained  by  this  measure 
to  be  very  valuable.  In  a great  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  which  a prisoner’s  health  has  failed  in  this  prison,  it 
has  been  found  that  a gradual  loss  of  weight  for  several 
months  had  preceded  the  appearance  of  any  more  direct 
symptoms  of  disease.  It  frequently  occurs  that  pri- 
soners, who  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  and  have  not 
complained  either  of  illness  or  of  wanting  more  food, 
have  been  found  to  have  lost  weight  steadily  for  several 
consecutive  months.  In  such  cases  I am  accustomed 
to  give  more  food,  and  I am  fully  satisfied  that  by  so 
doing,  I have  prevented  serious  failure  of  health,  from 
which  it  might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
have  recovered  the  patient.  There  are,  perhaps,  a few 
cases  in  which  a prisoner,  on  admission,  may  carry  more 
flesh  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a state  of 
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good  health,  and,  therefore,  in  which  he  may  lose 
weight  with  the  effect  of  improving  rather  than  of 
deteriorating  in  health  ; but  such  cases  would  be  readily 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  a gradual  loss  of 
weight  was  the  first  symptom  of  incipient  disease ; and 
my  experience  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  a prisoner  loses  weight  with  advantage 
to  his  health  is  infinitely  small,  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  weight  is  associated 
with  a lowering  of  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  which, 
if  not  checked,  would  result  in  the  development  of  any 
disease  to  which  the  prisoner  had  a predisposition.” 

There  are,  however,  certain  modifying  circumstances 
which  ought  to  be  recollected  in  submitting  any  given 
scale  of  diet  to  the  weighing  test. 

1st.  Age. — “ The  extremes  of  life — youth  and  old 
age,”  writes  Mr.  Bedford,  “ are  naturally  marked  by 
an  increase  and  diminution  in  bulk  respectively,  but 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a demonstrable  proposition  that 
men  from  20  to  30  years  of  age  occupied  in  bodily 
labour  exhibit  a slight  increase,  and  those  from  30  to  50 
maintain  an  even  standard.”  Thus  any  diminution  of 
weight  in  the  former  class  “ wall  most  certainly  point 
out  a state  of  disease,  or  at  least  failing  health;” 
whilst  in  the  former,  though  always  a suspicious  conse- 
quence when  great,  it  may  not  invariably  be  indicative 
of  immediate  mischief  when  small. 

2ndly.  Stature. — This  was  found  to  exercise  a 
decided  influence  upon  prisoners  employing  the  same 
dietary,  at  the  Model  Prison,  Pentonville.  Thus, — 
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“ Besides  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  other 
circumstances  have  been  found  capable  of  modifying 
materially  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  as  tested  by 
their  weight.  In  looking  over  the  tables  of  weight  kept 
in  the  prison,  it  was  remarked  that  prisoners  of  a larger 
size  suffered  the  most  considerable  reduction  on  the 
same  allowance  on  which  those  of  smaller  growth  gained 
weight ; a fact  leading  Dr.  Rees  to  infer  that  in  prison 
populations,  comprising  both  adult  and  juvenile  offen- 
ders, the  diet  should  be  modified  rather  by  weight  and 
stature  than  by  age.” 

3rdly.  Labour  exacted.  — That  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  required  mast  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  muscular  exertion  undergone,  is  obvious 
enough.  If  the  proper  relation  between  the  food  sup- 
plied and  the  labour,  or  muscular  wear  and  tear,  be  not 
steadily  maintained,  loss  of  weight  and  ill-health  must 
soon  follow. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

88.  “ Water,”  says  Dr.  Pareira,  “ is  more  necessary  to 
our  existence  than  solid  food  ; and  in  this  point  of  view 
it  holds  an  intermediate  rank  between  air  and  solid 
food,  being  less  essential  than  the  first,  but  more  so  than 
the  last.”  If  we  except  a few  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  viz.,  mosses  and  infusoria, 
which  may  be  deprived  of  moisture  for  a considerable 
period  and  still  retain  their  vitality,  water  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  “ the  higher  classes  of  living 
beings.” 

“A  very  large  proportion  of  the  human  body  is 
aqueous.  The  blood  contains  about  80  per  cent.,  and 
flesh  about  74  per  cent.,  of  water.  So  that  we  may 
assume  that  the  entire  human  machine  contains  nearly 
75  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water. 
But  as  by  evaporation,  as  well  as  by  the  processes  of 
secretion  and  exhalation,  as  also  perhaps  by  decomposi- 
tion, part  of  this  fluid  is  wasted  or  consumed,  the 
necessity  of  the  use  of  water  as  a drink  becomes  obvious.” 
Again,  “It  is  from  the  water  that  the  tissues  derive 
their  properties  of  extensibility  and  flexibility.  Lastly, 
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this  fluid  contributes  to  most  of  the  transformations 
which  occur  within  the  body.  As  a solvent,  it  serves 
not  only  to  aid  digestion,  as  already  noticed,  hut  also  to 
effect  other  changes.  Thus,  it  is  probable  that  the 
conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea,  by  the  action  of 
oxygen,1  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  water,  which  holds 
the  acid  in  solution  ; for  in  animals  which  drink  much 
water,  no  uric  acid,  but  urea  only,  is  found  in  the  urine, 
whilst  in  birds,  which  seldom  drink,  and  in  snakes,  uric 
acid  predominates.” 

In  some  cases,  water  combines  chemically  with 
substances,  to  which,  therefore,  it  contributes  both  its 
elements.  Thus  the  conversion  of  either  cane-sugar 
(Carbon  12  Aqua  11),  or  starch  (Carbon  12  Aqua  10), 
into  either  sugar  of  milk  (Carbon  12  Aqua  12),  or 
diabetic  sugar  (grape  sugar  Carbon  12  Aqua  14),  can 
be  effected  only  by  the  addition  of  water.  So  also  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  soda  of 
the  blood  and  bile,  are  derived  from  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  by  the  aid  of  water.2 


1 Conversion  of  Uric  Acid  into  Urea: — 
C.  N.  H.  O. 


1 eq.  Uric  Acid  ...  10  4 4 6 

4 eq.  Water  - - 4 4 

6 eq.  Oxygen - - - G 

Total 10  4 8 16 


C.  N.  H.  O. 

2 eq.  Urea 4 4 8 4 

6 eq.  Carbonic  Acid  6 - - 12 


Total 10  4 8 16 


2 Conversion  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  into  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Soda: — 


1 eq.  Chloride  of 

Sodium  

1 eq.  Water  .... 


Cl.  Na. 


II.  O. 


1 eq.  Hydrochloric  { _ jq 

Acid j 

1 eq.  Soda - Na.  - O. 


Total. 


Cl.  Na.  II.  O. 


Total 


.Cl.  Na.  II.  O. 
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89.  The  quantity  of  water  consumed  may,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  left  to  the  taste,  or  appetite  of  the 
individual.  “ The  signal,”  says  Dr.  Prout,  “ that  water 
is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy  is 
denominated  thirst ; and  if  this  signal  be  obeyed,  and 
water  he  taken  in  the  requisite  quantity,  the  thirst  ceases, 
and  the  purposes  served  by  water  are  accurately  fulfilled. 
The  water  thus  taken  into  the  system  is  employed  in 
two  modes  ; as  a simple  diluent  constituting  the  medium 
or  vehicle  in  which  most  organic  operations  are  carried 
on  ; and  as  immediately  associated  with  organic 
principles,  or  furnishing  certain  of  the  elementary 
materials  of  which  they  consist.  These  two  modes  in 
which  water  is  employed  in  the  animal  economy  are 
not  only  essentially  distinct,  in  their  character,  but 
apparently  remain  distinct  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  aqueous  operation.”  1 

90.  The  quality  of  the  “ antediluvian  beverage  ” 
requires  particular  attention — especially  in  tropical 
climates,  where,  from  the  prolific  abundance  of  animal 
and  vegetable  growth,  and  the  want  of  a proper  balance 
being  maintained,  between  the  processes  of  organic  life 
and  decay  or  decomposition,  as  also  from  defective 
sanitary  arrangements,  -the  water,  used  by  an  Indian 
criminal,  is  ever  and  anon  liable  to  become  contaminated 
by  deleterious  compounds.  In  addition  to  organic 
sources  of  pollution,  it  is  sometimes  rendered  un- 
wholesome, by  containing  excessive  quantities  of  chloride 


1 Dr.  Prout  on  Stomach  and  llenal  Diseases , pub.  1848. 
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of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  potash.  A few  practical 
observations,  on  the  different  descriptions  of  water, 
generally  consumed  in  Indian  prisons,  and  on  the  most 
approved  methods  of  purifying  these,  may  not  he 
altogether  unacceptable  to  my  scientific  readers. 

91- — 1st.  River  Water.  — This  is  composed  of 
spring,  rain  and  snow  water.  “ The  water  of  the  large 
rivers  in  these  provinces  (Ramghur,  Chota  Nagpore, 
Sirgooja  and  Sumbhulpore)  is  generally  good,  and  when 
transparent  may,  at  all  times,  be  partaken  of  with 
impunity.  Although  the  rivers  derive  their  source  from 
the  mountains,  and  must  he  frequently  contaminated  by 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  yet  when  these  are 
diffused,  in  a large  body  of  water,  constantly  flowing, 
the  impregnation  is  scarcely  perceptible.”1  The  water 
of  small  rapid  streams  is  usually  more  wholesome  than 
that  of  large,  sluggish,  and  navigable  rivers.  Our 
mountain  streams  are  infinitely  purer  than  those  which 
course  through  the  immense  alluvial  Doabs  and  Deltas 
of  India.  As  a general  rule,  the  water  obtained  from 
rivers  decreases  in  purity  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
distance  from  their  original  sources. 

92.  River  water  holds,  in  solution,  mineral  and 
organic  compounds.  It  contains,  in  a state  of  mecha- 
nical suspension,  living  vegetable  and  animal  organisms, 
decomposing  mineral  and  organic  matter.  As,  however, 
all  these  suspended  impurities  can  be  removed  by 

1 Medical  Topography  of  the  Districts  of  Ramghur,  Chota  Nagpore, 
Sirgooja,  and  Sumbhulpore.  By  P . Breton,  Esq.  Bengal  Medical  and 
Phys.  Soc.  Trans.,  No.  2,  p.  239,  1825. 
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subsidence  and  subsequent  filtration,  its  comparative 
purity  may  be  insured  with  facility.  Even  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  Irrawaddy,  Indus  and 
Godavery,  where  they  are  not  seriously  impregnated  with 
sewage  issuing  from  populous  cities,  or  contaminated  by 
tidal  influences,  may  be  tolerably  well  purified  in  this 
manner. 

93.  But,  if  river  water  contain,  in  solution,  great 
excess  of  organic  ingredients  undergoing  decomposition, 
as  is  often  the  case,  in  those  great  rivers  which  receive 
the  sewage  and  refuse  of  large  cities,  it  becomes  very 
unwholesome.  The  Ilooghly,  at  Calcutta,  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. The  Arracan  is  another.  Several  branches  of 
this  river  flow  through  the  town  (of  the  same  name),  in 
every  direction.  “ The  banks  of  the  stream,  generally, 
through  the  town,  are  low,  and  covered  with  sedge, 
coarse  grass,  and  a few  bushes,  serving  as  a receptacle 
for  filth  of  every  description.  The  stream  itself  is  made 
the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies,  many  of  which,  in  the 
most  offensive  states  of  putridity,  are  constantly  to  be 
seen,  at  the  different  points,  where  an  obstruction  is 
offered  to  their  progress  to  the  main  stream.”1 2  “ The 
livers  (of  India),  says  Dr.  Banken. 2 11  however  pure 
on  issuing  from  remote  mountains,  are  more  and  more 
polluted  in  their  course  by  the  confluence  of  rivulets. 
These  rivulets  are  formed  by  rain  which,  falling  upon 

1 Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography  of  Arracan.  By  R.  N.  Burnard, 
Esq.  Bengal  Medical  and  Fhys.  Soc.  Trans.,  No.  3,  1826. 

2 On  Public  Health  in  India,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 
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trees,  herbs  and  grass,  dissolves  a portion  of  their 
substance,  trickling  gradually  into  the  nearest  channel. 
The  innumerable  rills  of  this  description  which  unite 
and  finally  join  the  great  stream,  consist  in  reality  of  an 
infusion  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to  this 
tribute  of  impurity,  the  Ganges  itself,  and  all  the  rivers 
of  India,  besides  nobler  purposes,  serve  as  the  common 
sewers  of  the  wide  regions  which  they  traverse.  They 
are  the  last  receptacles  of  all  that  has  ceased  to  live, 
from  the  bodies  of  men  and  quadrupeds  to  weeds  with 
the  myriads  of  animalcules  and  aquatic  plants  that 
breed  and  rot  on  their  margins.” 

94.  The  Thames,  at  London,  is,  perhaps,  the 
filthiest  river  sewer  of  the  world.  It  receives  daily  the 
sewage  and  other  refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
issuing  from  many  hundreds  of  different  channels.  It 
is  a huge  sink,  in  which  are  deposited  the  excreta  and 
offal  of  nearly  three  millions  of  human  beings,  and  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  lower  animals.  From 
Putney  to  Woolwich,  the  waters  of  the  Thames  are 
so  excessively  charged  with  the  exuvise  of  mankind 
and  the  lower  animals,  which  are  partly  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  partly  in  suspension,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  In  addition  to  these  impuri- 
ties, Thames  water  is  still  further  adulterated  by  tidal 
influence. 

95.  “ Decomposing  organic  matter,”  says  Dr. 
Pareira,1  “in  suspension  or  solution,  is  found  in  every 


1 On  Food  and  Diet. 
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river  water  in  a greater  or  less  proportion.  Ordinarily 
the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  act  injuriously;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  water,  strongly  contaminated 
with  it,  must  be  deleterious.  Where,  however,  the 
quantity  present  is  insufficient  to  produce  any  im- 
mediately obvious  effects,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
procure  decisive  evidence  of  its  influence  on  the  system. 
In  those  cases  in  which  its  operation  has  been  unequi- 
vocally recognized,  it  has  manifested  itself  by  the  pro- 
duction of  dysentery.  Its  influence  in  a milder  form  is 
attended  with  slight  relaxation  of  the  bowels.”  “ The 
effects  of  drinking  bad  water,”  says  Dr.  Kenneth 
Mackinnon,1  “are  more  prejudicial  to  public  health 
than,  I suppose,  is  generally  conceived.  It  is  seldom 
purified  by  even  the  higher  classes  (of  natives),  and, 
when  impregnated,  as  much  of  it  is,  with  vegetable 
impurity,  it  produces  dysentery,  and  I firmly  believe  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fever  also.”  “ The  authorities 
at  Peshawur,”  says  Dr.  Lyell,2  “do  not  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  to  health  of  pure  water, 
no  measures  having  been  taken  to  provide  it  for  the  use 
of  the  troops.  Owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  it  is 
found  from  the  surface,  only  one  well  has  been  dim,  and 
that  belongs  to  a Parsee  merchant.  During  the  hot 
months,  the  officers  bring  their  drinking-water  from 
the  cold  wells  of  the  city,  but  all  the  others  are  obliged 
to  dr  aw  their  supply  from  a filthy  stream  which  runs 

1 On  Public  Health , p.  33. 

2 0,1  the  Topography  of  the  Peshawur  Valley.  Indian  Annals , 
No.  3,  p.  24,  1854. 
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from  one  extremity  of  the  cantonment  to  the  other ; 
however  pure  this  may  be  at  its  source,  it  becomes 
polluted  in  its  course,  and  is  not  at  all  adapted  for 
drinking  purposes.” 

96.  Dr.  Hathaway,1  in  his  report  for  1857,  observes 
that  “ the  mortality  (in  the  Peshawur  Jail)  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  Jails  in  the  Punjab,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  24  per  cent. ; the  majority  of  the  casualties 
occurred  in  the  months  of  September,  October  and 
November,  and  were  most  numerous  amongst  the 
mutinous  sepoys,  who  died  off  very  rapidly  from  scurvy.” 

97-  With  Dr.  Lyell’s  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  troops  at  Peshawur  were  not  supplied  with  whole- 
some water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  in  1854, 
any  person  conversant  with  the  slow  progress  of  sanitary 
reform  in  India  generally,  and  in  our  prison  establish- 
ments particularly,  and  acquainted  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  water  in  this  country  becomes  contaminated 
by  organic  matter,  derived  from  external  sources,  would 
naturally  enough  inquire,  whether  the  aqueous  supply 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  Peshawur  Jail  was  not  so 
adulterated  in  1857,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  human  use. 
Water  so  contaminated  is  not  only  itself  productive  of 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  its  continued  em- 
ployment by  men  so  affected  offers  an  ins  uperable  barrier 
to  convalescence.  It  is  true  that  other  causes,  such  as 
overcrowding,  bad  conservancy  arrangements,  defective 


1 Report  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Prisons  in  the  Punjab,  for  the 
year  1857. 
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sewerage,  malaria,  and  insufficiently  nutritious  jfood,  &c., 
must  have  co-operated  in  sending  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  Peshawur  prisoners,  in  one  year,  to  their  long 
homes.  But  the  question  is,  did  not  the  use  of  impure 
water  act,  in  conjunction  with  these  removable  sources 
of  disease,  in  raising  the  mortality  to  so  high  a figure  ? 

98. — 2nd.  Well  Water. — The  great  alluvial  plains, 
which  are  watered  by  the  large  rivers,  may  be  compared 
to  vast  sponges,  whose  nether  parts  are  saturated  with 
water  continually  flowing  onwards  to  find  the  lowest 
possible  level.  This  underground  water  rises  and  falls 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rivers,  nullahs,  tanks,  and 
other  aqueous  channels  and  reservoirs.  And,  so  do  the 
wells  sunk,  in  immediate  proximity  to  them.  As  the 
soil  through  which  the  feeding  water  percolates,  is 
highly  charged  with  organic  constituents,  these  wells  are 
liable  to  be  filled  with  water  largely  impregnated  with 
organic  components. 

99-  In  hilly  regions,  the  subterraneous  currents  are 
principally  derived  from  rain,  melted  snow,  streamlets, 
rivulets  and  rivers.  These  currents  are  interrupted, 
and  directed  by  variations  or  peculiarities  in  the  strata 
of  the  rocks.  Sometimes  these  subterraneous  streams 
may  be  tapped  by  sinking  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
l ocks,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  large  rivers ; 
but  more  generally  several  strata  have  to  be  perforated 
before  a permanent  supply  can  -be  guaranteed.  This  is 
the  case  in  Bajpootana,  many  parts  of  Central  India, 
Upper  Provinces,  Punjab,  and  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
In  these  situations,  solid  rock  has  often  to  be  penetrated 
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to  a depth  varying  from  15  to  60  feet  or  more,  before  an 
unfailing  annual  supply  can  be  insured. 

100.  Well  water  holds,  in  solution,  a certain  pro- 
portion of  every  soluble  substance  with  which  it  may 
have  come  in  contact  during  its  downward  passage 
through  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
Its  mineral  and  saline  constituents  are  similar,  in  kind, 
to  those  found  in  river  water.  These  exist,  however, 
in  larger  quantities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  great  distinguishing  characteristics  of  well  water 
are  the  abundance  of  bicarbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime1 
held,  in  solution,  in  it,  and  its  consequent  hardness. 
The  comparative  excess  of  these  earthy  components  is 
not  usually  deleterious  to  health. 

101.  When  well  water  is  brackish,  from  excessive 
impregnation  with  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  and 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  it  operates  injuriously 
on  the  digestive  organs  ; predisposing  to,  if  not  indeed 
producing,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  other 
internal  affections.  Dr.  Tytler2  remarks  that,  at 
Mullye,  “ water  is  universally  got  by  sinking  wells, 
which  seldom  require  more  than  a depth  of  eight  or  ten 


1 Excess  of  sulphate  of  lime  was  supposed  by  Wibmer  to  act  as  au 
astringent;  causing  constipation  and  disordered  digestion.  But  Parent 
de  Chatelet  ascribes  to  it  a purgative  quality,  and  refers  the  chronic 
diarrhoea,  so  often  observed  in  the  hospital  of  Saltpetriere  and  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazarus  to  a “ very  great  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  other  purgative  salts  ” contained  in  the  water  with  which  both 
these  establishments  are  supplied.  Vide  Pareira  on  Food  and  Diet. 

2 Remarks  on  the  Climate  of  Mullye : Bengal  Medical  and  Phys. 
Soc.  Trans.,  No.  4,  p.  372. 
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feet.  Many  of  these  are  strongly  contaminated  with 
saltpetre,  and  it  is  a fortunate  circumstance  to  discover 
one  free  from  this  contamination.”  Dr.  Macnab1  states 
that,  at  Nusseerabad,  “water  is  procured  by  sinking 
wells  to  a great  depth  through  the  solid  rock  which 
gives  it  a saline  impregnation.”  The  brackishness  of 
the  water,  conjoined  with  the  saline  character  of  the 
soil,  proves  an  effective  bar  to  the  extension  of  horticul- 
ture within  this  cantonment.  About  a mile  and  a half 
or  so  from  the  station,  the  pure  crystal  is  procured  from 
a well  at  Dilwarra.  At  Beaur  and  Ajmere,  the  well 
water  is  perceptibly  tainted  with  saline  matters.  But 
there  are  certain  wells,  at  both  places,  from  which  sweet 
water  is  obtained.  Dr.  Barra2  states  “ that  the  water, 
in  nearly  all  the  wells  around  Nuggur  is  slightly 
brackish,  from  the  presence  of  soda  and  potash,  and 
leaves  a slight  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  when  used  in  irrigation.  This  is  often  a source  of 
serious  annoyance,  to  both  Europeans  and  Natives,  in 
travelling  through  the  district,  as  scarcely  any  two  wells 
hold  the  same  proportion  of  these,  or  other  salts,  in 
solution ; a free  use  of  the  water  causes  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  diarrhoea  and  other  minor 
evils.”  Dr.  Forbes3  remarks  that,  “ except  in  the 
vicinity  of  detached  hills,  the  water  throughout  the 


1 On  Scurvy  at  Nusseerabad , Bengal  Medical  and  Phys.  Soc.  Trans. 

No.  8,  p.  108.  1834. 

2 Topographical  and  Statistical  Details  of  Amednuggur,  Bombay 
Medical  and  Phys.  Soc.  Trans.  Yol.  II.,  1837. 

3 Report  on  the  Disease  at  Pali,  as  observed  in  January  and 
February , 1838,  op.  cit. 
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whole  districts  (of  Marwar)  is  more  or  less  brackish, 
and  towards  its  western  boundary,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Luni  (or,  as  its  name  implies,  the  salt  river),  are 
extensive  tracts  of  salt  marsh  or  Bunn,  which  afford 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eanchpadra, 
Soziala,  &c.,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.”  Dr.  Mouat1 
says,  that  the  water,  obtained  from  the  wells  of  the 
Sarun  jail,  “ contains  a large  proportion  of  salts,  which 
are  doubtless  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  convicts.” 
Excess  of  the  saline  ingredients,  above  alluded  to,  is 
very  commonly  met  with,  in  the  wrater  drawn  from  the 
wells  of  Upper,  Western,  and  Southern  India. 

102.  Well  water  is  liable  to  become  contaminated, 
by  decomposing  organic  matter,  in  one  of  two  modes,  or 
both ; first , by  the  direct  deposition  of  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  it ; and  secondly , by  the  per- 
colation of  sewage,  and  other  decomposing  organic 
materials,  through  chinks  in  the  masonry,  or  fissures  in 
the  sides  of  kutcha  wells,  or  through  the  soil,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  into  the  feeding  subter- 
raneous currents. 

103.  Mr.  J.  Bettington2  says,  that  wells,  whether  in 
the  jungle  or  the  plain,  require  care.  They  are  some- 
times altogether  neglected  ; mud  and  refuse  accumulate 
near,  and  are  washed  into  the  wells,  when  the  parapet 
walls  are  imperfect ; overshadowed  by  trees,  quantities 

1 Report  of  the  Jails  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency for  1855-56.  Appendix  No.  1,  p.  6. 

2 On  Decaying  Vegetable  Matter  in  Wells  and  Nullahs  as  produc- 
tive of  Disease.  Indian  Annals,  No.  6,  1856. 
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of  leaves  fall  into  them  ; noxious  plants  are  allowed  to 
grow  round  their  margins,  and  it  is  especially  deserving 
of  notice  that  both  the  roots  and  leaves  of  many  of  these 
plants  which  love  the  water,  are  poisonous . “ The 

wells,”  says  Dr.  K.  Mackinnon,1  “ from  which  the 
inhabitants  drink,  are  often  left  full  of  rank  weeds,  and 
are  also  frequently  impregnated  with  saline  ingredients.” 
“ There  are,”  says  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  N.  M.  Dutt,2 
“ fourteen  wells  within  the  compound  of  the  (Patna) 
Penitentiary  ; of  these,  five  are  puckah,  and  the  remain- 
ing nine  are  kutcha.  The  puckah  wells  are  very  near 
the  privies.  The  drains  running  North  and  South  are 
all  kutcha,  and  are  close  to  the  wells  opposite  to  the 
kutcha  wards,  and  washings  therefrom,  at  all  times, 
percolate  into  the  said  wells.” 

104.  Dr.  Cornish,3  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service, 
describes,  in  a very  intelligible  manner,  how  wells  in 
India  become  contaminated  by  excrementitious  matters. 
“ In  Coimbatore,  all  the  drinking  water  is  procured 
from  wells  within  the  town.  These  are  of  the  shape  and 
size  common  everywhere  in  India.  In  the  hot  and  dry 
seasons  the  water  gets  very  low  in  the  wells,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  empty.  All  the  tanks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  quite  dry.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  South-West 


1 On  Public  Health , p.  39. 

Indian  Annals , No.  4,  p.  573.  “ This  penitentiary  has  been 

abolished  by  order  of  Government.” — Ed.  I.  A. 

3 Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  in  charge 
of  the  Jail  at  Coimbatore,  for  the  year  1857.  Report  of  the  Madras 
Inspector-General  of  Prisons  for  1857,  p.  33. 
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Monsoons  do  not  reach  Coimbatore,  but  the  tanks  arc 
then  filled  by  a channel  communicating  with  the  Noel 
River,  and  the  waters  then  brought  down  contain  a large 
quantity  of  organic  matter.  The  wells,  however,  do 
not  fill  properly,  until  the  North-East  Monsoon  begins, 
when  a considerable  quantity  of  heavy  rain  falls,  and 
the  town  is  thoroughly  washed.  The  surface  soil  being, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  decomposed  grass  and 
layers  of  conglomerate  limestone,  allows  of  very  rapid 
percolation,  and  thus  large  quantities  of  human  fecal 
matter,  and  every  conceivable  impurity,  are  carried  into 
the  drinking  water  of  the  inhabitants.”  What  is  here 
reported  to  take  place,  at  Coimbatore,  occurs  on  a 
greater  or  smaller  scale  in  almost  every  city,  town, 
village  and  jail  in  this  country.  Need  we  be  surprised 
then,  that  cholera  clings  with  such  adhesiveness  to,  and 
produces  such  fearful  havoc  amongst,  the  wretched 
criminals,  which  crowd  our  prisons  ? 

105.  Though  much  is  not  to  be  learnt,  regarding 
the  contamination  of  well  water,  in  jails,  by  the  perco- 
lation of  sewage  materials,  from  the  late  prison  blue 
books  of  the  three  presidencies,  its  adulteration,  by  this 
insidious  and  invisible  process,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  almost  universal  existence 
of  bad  drainage,  or  none  at  all,  bad  position  of  the 
privies,  bad  conservancy  arrangements,  and  defective 
sanitation.  Dr.  Mouat’s  able  and  comprehensive 
reports  are,  however,  exceptional.  They  are  replete 
with  valuable  suggestions,  for  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  the  numerous  jails  under  his  supervision,  and  leave 
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little  doubt  about  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  the  infer- 
ence which  has  been  drawn. 

106.  Another  source  of  impurity,  in  certain  wells, 
is  their  proximity  to  graveyards.  Many  of  the  London 
wells  have  been  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  unwhole- 
someness produced  by  the  percolation  of  the  metamor- 
phosed elements  of  dead  human  bodies  huddled  together, 
in  rank  abundance,  in  adjoining  churchyards.1 


1 “ In  addition  to  its  saline  or  natural  impurities,  the  well  water  of 
London  is  sometimes  contaminated  by  organic  matters,  the  source  of 
which,  especially  in  the  pump  water  of  churchyards,  is  sufficiently 
obvious ; and  such  is  usually  the  place  selected  for  the  parish  pump. 
This  disgusting  source  of  water  should  be  avoided ; and  the  disgraceful 
system  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  should  be 
authoritatively  discontinued.  Of  this  nuisance,  abundant  instances 
occur  to  every  one  who  walks  about  London  ; the  churchyard  of 
St.  Clement’s,  in  the  Strand,  is  a fair  specimen,  and  there  are  many 
infinitely  worse.  In  these  the  same  graves  are  repeatedly  opened,  and 
the  coffins  thrust  in  one  upon  auother,  according  to  the  most  inex- 
plicable system;  and  it  is  beneath  this  superstratum  that  the  waters  of 
the  adjacent  wells  flow;  in  some  instances,  perhaps  deep  enough  to 
avoid  direct  contamination,  but  never  free  from  the  suspicion  of  the 
oozings  of  the  vicinity.” — (Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Practical  Pharmacy,  p.  81,  1839.)  In  the  Report  on  the  Health  of 
Towns  ( effect  of  Interment  of  Bodies ),  dated  14th  June,  1842  (327),  it 
is  stated  that  this  pump  has  been  obliged  to  be  shut  up,  as  the  water 
was  found  unfit  for  use.  In  the  same  work,  Dr.  Copland,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  states,  that 
water,  which  percolates  through  soil,  abounding  in  animal  matter, 
becomes  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  individuals  using  it.  “ This 
fact,”  he  says,  “ has  been  proved  on  many  occasions,  and  especially 
in  warm  climates  ; and  several  remarkable  facts  illustrative  of  it 
occurred  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  It  was  found,  for  instance, 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where,  as  Sir  James  Macgregor  states,  in  his 
account  of  the  health  of  the  army,  there  were  20,000  dead  bodies 
put  into  the  ground  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  that 
this  circumstance  appeared  to  influence  the  health  of  the  troops, 
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107.  Now  water  so  contaminated,  whether  from  the 
decomposing  bodies  of  the  dead,  or  from  the  sewage  and 
noxious  exuviae  of  the  living,  or  simply  from  the  admix- 
ture of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  not  only  proves 
directly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  consuming  it, 
hut  it  constitutes  a fitting  medium  for  the  convection 
and  propagation  of  the  germs  of  pestilential  diseases. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  seeds  of  typhus  and 
cholera  are  frequently  extended  amongst  particular  por- 
tions of  communities  in  this  way.  The  late  Dr.  Snow 
held  this  opinion.  But,  he  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
fact  more  surely  established  than  that  water  impreg- 
nated with  such  impurities,* 1  as  have  been  indicated 
above,  gives  increased  virulence  to  any  epidemic  disease 
prevailing  amongst  the  people,  who  may  have  been  using 
it  antecedent  to,  or  are  using  it  at  the  time  of,  its  pre- 
valence. “ The  quality  of  the  water  which  has  pro- 

inasmuch  as  for  some  months  afterwards,  all  those  exposed  to  the 
emanations  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  those  obliged  to  drink  the  water 
from  the  sunk  wells,  were  affected  by  malignant  and  low  fevers,  and 
by  dysenteries,  or  fevers  frequently  putting  on  a dysenteric  character. 
The  digestive  operations  are  affected  by  water  abounding  with  putrid 
animal  matter;  so  that  burying  in  large  towns  affects  the  health  of 
individuals,  in  the  first  place,  by  emanations  into  the  atmosphere,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  by  poisoning  the  water  percolating  through  that 
soil.” — Vide  Pareira  on  Food  and  Diet. 

1 Dr.  Mouat,  doubtless,  had  this  fact  in  view,  when  he  recom- 
mended, during  a cholera  epidemic,  in  the  jails,  under  his  superin- 
tendence, that  all  leaks  in  the  sides  of  the  wells  should  be  carefully 
stopped  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  percolation  of  water  from 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  that  the  wells  should  be  cleaned  out,  and 
at  least  two  feet  in  depth  of  charcoal  and  dry  river  sand  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  each. — Vide  his  Report  for  1857-58,  Appendix  III., 
p.  77. 
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daccd  such  fatal  results  in  the  metropolis,  causing  two- 
thirds  of  the  deaths,  in  those  parts  of  London  which 
have  suffered  most  severely  from  the  disease,  has  been 
river-water  polluted  by  drainage,  but  in  other  instances, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive outbreaks  of  Cholera,  which  have  occurred  in 
particular  groups  of  houses,  have  depended  upon  the 
use  of  well-water  into  which  some  impurities  had  either 
been  carelessly  thrown,  or  had  drained  or  leaked  through 
the  adjoining  soil.1 

108.  The  remaining  impurities,  requiring  notice,  are 
living  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  But  the  more 
dangerous  forms  of  these  can  only  subsist  in  filthy  and 
neglected  wells.  When  the  water,  contained  in  these, 
becomes  putrid  or  stagnant,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Jail  well  at  Ajmere,  then  both  the  organic  king- 
doms are  represented  in  great  profusion.  The  larger 
animalcules  and  confervse  may  be  removed  by  the  native 
method  of  straining  the  liquid  through  a cloth.  A * 
thorough  good  filter  is  requisite  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  more  minute  organisms. 

r O 

109-  3rd.  Tank  Water. — This  is  rain  water,  which 
has  been  stored  up  in  reservoirs,  during  the  Monsoon. 
Provided  these  tanks  are  built  of  masonry,  and  kept  in 
a complete  state  of  cleanliness,  the  contained  fluid  is 
the  most  wholesome  that  can  be  used  in  Indian  prisons. 
It  is  more  free  from  inorganic  and  organic  materials 
than  river  or  well  water,  and  is  consequently  a better 

1 Circular  of  tlic  Board  of  Health  in  England  to  the  Local  Boards 
of  Healthy  dated  2dth  September , 1857. 
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solvent  of  the  food,  during  digestion,  than  either  of 
these.  But,  if  accumulations  of  filth  of  various  deno- 
minations are  allowed  to  collect  in  tanks,  the  fluid 
contained  in  them  becomes  rapidly  contaminated  by 
decomposing  organic  matter,  the  solution  of  which  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts  originally  present  in  it. 
Those  tanks,  which  are  bounded  by  earthen  embank- 
ments, must  always  be  more  or  less  unwholesome  from 
impregnation  with  animal  and  vegetable  elements,  as 
also  from  the  presence  of  animalculse,  &c. 

110.  4th.  Marsh  or  Stagnant  Water.  — This 
noxious  fluid  abounds,  during  the  rainy,  drying  up,  and 
cold  seasons,  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Its  principal 
impurities  are  dissolved  organic  matter  in  great  abun- 
dance, suspended  algae,  infusoria, 1 and  other  offensive 
materials.  It  evolves  sulphuretted,2  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  carbonic  acid  gas,  all  of  which  are  poisonous. 
The  disagreeable  odour,  which  emanates  from  marsh  or 
stagnant  water,  is,  in  great  part,  owing  to  the  evolution 
of  the  two  former,  but  chiefly  to  the  first  mentioned. 
The  use  of  such  water  is  not  only  injurious  to  man,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  its  employment  is 
a fertile  cause  of  the  high  mortality  amongst  the  lower 
animals — such  as  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  &c.  The 
germs  of  guinea- worm,  of  hydatids,  of  tapeworm,  and 
other  entozoa,  generate,  maturate,  and  propagate  in  such 

i On  Public  Health.  By  James  Ranken,  M.D.,  Bengal  Trans., 
No.  3,  p.  318. 

s Pareira  on  Food  and  Diet,  p.  100. 
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a heterogeneously  constituted  medium.  “ When  the 
French  army  entered  upon  the  deserts  which  separate 
Egypt  from  Syria,  the  soldiers,  pressed  by  thirst,  threw 
themselves  on  their  faces,  and  drank  greedily  of  muddy 
water,  and  which,  unknown  to  them,  contained  leeches 
(sanguisuga  JEgyptiaca),  having  the  form  of  a horse- 
hair, and  the  length  of  a few  lines  only.  Many  of  them 
felt  immediately  stings  or  prickling  pains  in  the  poste- 
rior fauces,  followed  by  frequent  coughs,  glairy  spots, 
slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and  a disposition  to  vomit, 
with  a difficulty  of  swallowing,  laborious  respiration, 
and  sharp  pains  in  the  chest,  loss  of  appetite  and  rest, 
attended  with  great  uneasiness  and  agitation.  On 
pressing  down  the  tongue  of  the  individual  first  attacked, 
a leech  was  discovered,  which  was  with  difficulty  removed 
by  the  forceps.  Little  or  no  htemorrhage  followed,  and 
the  patient  recovered.  Those  which  attached  them- 
selves to  the  posterior  fauces,  were  removed  by  the  use 
of  gargles  composed  of  vinegar  and  salt  water.” 1 

111.  Many  native  empirics  believe  that  fever  is 
occasioned  by  drinking  stagnant  water.  A strong 
argument  in  favour  of  this  popular  idea  is  the  well- 
known  power  which  water  possesses  of  absorbing 
malaria.2  Dr.  K.  Mackinnon,  than  whom  there  have 
been  few  closer  observers  in  the  Indian  Medical  Services, 
believed  that  stagnant  water  not  only  produced  bowel 
complaints,  in  those  who  consume  it,  but  also  malarious 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

2 Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Thomas 
Watson,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition. 
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fevers.  And  if  it  does  really  possess  such  a power,  it 
can  only  be,  by  virtue  of  the  malarious  poison  which  it 
holds  in  solution,  or  in  its  molecular  interstices.  Marsh 
water  cannot  he  much  used,  it  is  hoped,  by  our  crimi- 
nals. That  it  is  employed,  however,  by  a large  number 
of  exceptional  groups  of  these  miserable  creatures,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  prisoners  are  engaged,  at  out-door  labour,  in  the 
execution  of  public  works,  in  every  Presidency.  Many 
of  these  individuals  are  working  in  marshy  localities, 
where  such  a thing  as  a well  containing  the  pure  article 
is  not  at  hand,  and  they  consequently  make  use  of  the 
nearest  stagnant  pool  for  drinking  purposes.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  out-door  labourers  suffer  more 
from  disease,  and  die  off  in  larger  numbers  in  proportion 
to  annual  strength,  than  in-door  labourers. 

112.  Purification  of  River , Well,  and  Tank  Water. 
— With  a view  to  separate  all  incidental  and  noxious 
impurities  from  river,  well,  or  tank  water,  whether 
these  consist  of  algae,  germs  of  entozoa,  or  other  infu- 
sorial animals,  organic  or  inorganic  compounds,  held  in 
a state  of  mechanical  suspension,  a charcoal,  sand  and 
gravel  filter  might  be  used  with  immense  advantage 
in  our  prisons.  The  filter  containing  these  materials 
might  he  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  made 
impervious  by  a good  lining  of  chunam.  From  this 
filter  a series  of  small  openings  would  lead  into  a 
receiving  reservoir.  Over  these  perforations  a layer  of 
fine  sand  should  he  spread,  about  six  inches  to  a foot  in 
thickness,  or  more  if  requisite.  Above  this,  a layer  of 
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broken  up  charcoal,  about  a couple  of  inches  in  thick- 
ness, should  be  laid.  Over  this,  another  layer  of  sand 
should  be  placed,  and  last  of  all,  a thin  layer  of  fine 
gravel.  Water,  however  much  contaminated  with 
merely  suspended  impurities,  poured  into  the  filter, 
would  percolate  through  these  porous  substances,  and 
be  collected  in  the  receptacle,  in  a fit  state  for  drinking 
and  culinary  operations.  “ Filters,”  says  Dr.  Hatha- 
way,1 “ might  be  constructed  on  a simple  plan  for  each 
ward  or  cooking  house,  with  much  practical  benefit.” 
But  it  would  be  more  economical  to  have  one  large  filter 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  purify  the  water  consumed 
by  any  given  establishment. 

113.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  a simple  and  well- 
known  method2  of  purifying  drinking  water  is  prac- 
tically had  recourse  to,  with  anything  like  universality , 
in  the  Jails  of  this  country.  If  we  except  the  Bell  ary 
Jail  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  which  the  water  was 
filtered,  during  1857-58,  apparently  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan,  as  a preventive  of  dracunculus  (which  is 
very  prevalent  there),  no  mention  is  made,  in  the  late 
official  reports,  of  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  such  an 
important  prophylactic  and  conservative  measure.  Yet 


1 Report  on  the  Punjab  Jails , for  1857. 

2 Dr.  Mouat,  however,  recommended  that  “ river  and  tank  water, 
filtered  through  charcoal  and  sand,  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases 
where  they  are  procurable,  and  where  the  river  or  tank  is  not  a 
stagnant,  semi-putrescent,  unwholesome  jheel,  as  at  Jessore,  where 
the  epidemic  (cholera)  has  been,  and  is,  particularly  severe  ” (op.  cit .) 
It  will  be  remembered  that  cholera  epidemica  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  this  plague-stricken  spot,  Jessore,  in  1817. 
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every  European  resident,  in  this  country,  who  may 
appeal  to  water  alone  and  unadulterated  with  alcoholic 
adjuncts,  such  as  Brandy,  Whisky,  Gin,  Bum,  and  Old 
Tom,  to  supply  fluid  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  or  of 
quenching  his  thirst,  must  be  perfectly  well  aware,  that 
the  “ pure  crystal  ” is  altogether  unprocurable  from 
rivers,  wells  and  tanks,  as  a general  rule,  unless  it  has 
been  previously  subjected  to  the  purifying  process  of 
filtration.  But  filtration  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  a 
means  of  removing  nitrate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium , 
and  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  held  in 
solution } And  it  would  be  far  too  costly  to  submit 

fluid  so  contaminated  to  the  process  of  distillation. 

1 By  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  water  may  be  deprived 
of  colouring  and  odorous  matters  which  it  held  in  solution ; and  by 
filtration  through  sand,  both  Berzelius  and  Matteuci  (. Lectures  on  the 
Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings , p.  31,  London,  1847)  state  that 
a saline  solution  may  be  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of  salt. 
Matteuci  found  that  the  density  of  a saline  solution  was  reduced  from 
1*00  to  O' 91  by  filtration  through  a tube  of  about  26  feet  long,  filled 
with  sand  ; but  after  some  time  the  sand  ceased  to  deprive  the  solution 
of  salt.  “ It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  sea  water,  when  passing 
up  through  a considerable  stratum  of  sand,  may  be  deprived  of  its  salt 
as  well  as  the  impurities  which  visibly  foul  it.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
many  places,  remarkably  good  fresh  water  is  found  by  digging  a few 
feet  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  high- 
water  mark.  This  is  the  case  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  Norfolk  coast;  and 
the  water  procured  from  these  wells  is  purer  than  any  other  that  is 
found  about  the  town ; but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  is  sea 
water  filtered  by  ascent  through  the  sand,  since  it  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  fresh  water,  rising  from  a great  distance  within  land,  that  has 
undergone  the  last  degree  of  purification  by  its  passage  through  the 
fine  clear  sand  of  which  the  soil  is  composed  for  a considerable  distance 
off  the  sea-shore.”  — (Saunders’  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters , p.  89 
1800).  Pareira’s  Materia  Medica,  Yol.  I.,  p.  283,  1854. 
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Water  known  to  contain  any  of  these  impurities  in 
excessive  proportions  should  be  rejected  as  unfit  for 
human  use. 

114.  A few  of  the  other  simple  methods  that  may 
he  had  recourse  to,  in  special  cases,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  drinking  water,  may  be  briefly  narrated  in 
this  place.  Boiling  destroys  the  vitality  of  confervoe 
and  infusoria.  By  ebullition,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  lime  is  expelled.  The  resulting  mono- 
carbonate, being  insoluble  in  water  destitute  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  is  precipitated.  It  is  this  deposit  which 
collects  in,  and  eventually  occludes  the  spouts  of  our 
tea-kettles.  Distillation  is  certainly  the  most  perfect 
of  all  methods,  that  can  be  adopted,  for  securing  the 
removal  of  all  earthy,  saline  and  organic  compounds. 
This  process  would,  however,  be  too  complicated  and 
expensive  for  introduction  into  oriental  prisons.  But, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  might  be  adopted,  with 
great  advantage,  by  private  individuals.  Alum  is  often 
used  to  render  water  transparent  and  palatable.  It  acts 
in  this  way.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum  deserts  the 
alumina,  to  combine  with  the  lime  (of  the  carbonate  of 
that  base)  existing  in  the  water.  The  carbonic  acid 
thus  liberated  escapes  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  the  alumina  being  insoluble  is  precipitated  in 
flakes,  which  carry  down  with  them  all  suspended 
matters,  such  as  mud,  animalculse,  &c.  The  sulphate 
of  lime  thus  formed  is  held  in  solution,  and  the  water 
is,  in  consequence,  increased  in  hardness  and  palatable- 
ness. By  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid  a very 
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transparent  crystal  is  obtained.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  ■whilst,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  all  suspended 
materials  are  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  water,  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  increased 
in  quantity.  Unless  this  earthy  salt  exists  in  great 
abundance,  it  probably  does  not  operate  as  rapidly 
injurious.  But,  if  it  be  present  in  large  quantities,  it 
must  prove  so,  by  diminishing  the  solvent  powers  of 
water  during  digestion.  More  than  two  or  three  grains 
should  never  be  added  to  a quart,  or  eight  or  twelve 
grains  to  a gallon  of  water. 

115.  Professor  Clark’s  patent  process  consists  in 
adding  lime  to  water.  “ The  lime  unites  with  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  and  forms  carbo- 
nate of  lime  (chalk),  which  precipitates  along  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime  held  previously  in  solution  in  the 
water.  The  effect  of  this  process  is  similar  to  that  of 
ebullition.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  lime)  of  common  water,  and,  therefore,  can  have 
little  or  no  influence  in  rendering  hard  water  soft.” 

116.  Boxburgh1  states  that  the  seeds  of  the  Strychnos 
potatorum  ( Vern.  Nirmullee , Induga,  Titancotta , Beng. 
and  Hind.,  O’Shaughnessy),  or  clearing  nuts , are  used 
by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  muddy  water. 
“ One  of  the  seeds  is  well  rubbed  for  a minute  or  two 
round  the  inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water, 
generally  an  unglazed  earthen  one,  which  is  then  left 
to  settle;  in  a very  short  time  the  impurities  fall  to 


i Flora  Indica,  Yol.  I.,  p.  576.  (1832.) 
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the  bottom,  leaving  the  water  clear,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome.  These 
seeds  are  constantly  carried  about  by  the  more  provi- 
dent part  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  in  time  of  wai  to 
enable  them  to  purify  their  water.  They  are  easier 
obtained  than  alum.”  “ The  nature  of  the  action  (of 
these  seeds),  says  Dr.  W.  B.  O’Shauglinessy, 1 has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained.  It  probably  depends  on  astrin- 
gency  in  the  fruit.” 

117.  Dr.  Cornish2  states,  “ the  natives  here  (Coim- 
batore) say  that  the  plant  ( Pistia  stratioides ) is  well- 
known  to  make  bad  water  drinkable,  and  I have  lately 
had  some  of  it  placed  in  wells,  where  the  wrater  is  bad, 
to  ascertain  if  such  is  really  the  effect  of  it.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  how'cver,  that,  according  to  some 
Botanical  authors  (Brown,  quoted  by  Roxburgh),  the 
plant  is  at  times  acrid,  and  has  been  said  to  produce 
dysentery  in  those  who  drink  of  the  water,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  in  J amaica,  where  the 
plant  abounds.  The  natives  with  whom  I have  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  do  not  regard  it  as  in  any  way 
injurious,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  Hindoo  doctors 
using  the  bruised  leaves  as  an  emollient  poultice,  I very 
much  doubt  the  probability  of  there  being  any  acridity 
in  the  plant.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  Fort,  who  drink  water  from  the  well  where  this 
plant  grows,  have  never  suffered  from  dysentery.  That 

1 Bengal  Dispensary,  p.  443.  (1841.) 

Report  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Fort  St.  George , p.  33 

(1857-58.)  * 
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an  immense  surface  of  succulent  and  coarse  celled  vege- 
tation sliould  exert  a considerable  influence  in  decom- 
posing effete  organic  matter  suspended  in  water,  is  from 
our  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  beyond  a doubt, 
but  that  a saline  ingredient  of  the  water  should  be 
removed  or  lessened  by  it,  is  a still  more  interesting 
circumstance.  In  all  stagnant  water  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric agency,  there  must  be  a certain  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  else  the  water  becomes 
impure  and  unfit  for  consumption.  The  Pistia  Strati- 
oides , I am  induced  to  think,  supplies  the  required 
amount  of  vegetable  life,  to  decompose  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  the  death  of  numberless  infusoria  and 
other  animals  whose  habitation  is  stagnant  water.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  vegetable  matter  may  in  time  pre- 
ponderate, and,  if  so,  the  introduction  of  a few  tank 
fish  would  restore  the  equilibrium.  Much  may  be 
learnt  regarding  the  purification  of  water  by  observing 
the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  a fresh  01- 
salt- water  aquarium.” 

118.  The  reader  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I have 
dwelt  at  unnecessary  length  on  this  subject.  If  I have 
really  done  so,  it  is  because  I feel  most  strongly  per- 
suaded that  the  sickness  and  mortality,  cceteris  paribus , 
resulting  from  dyscrasia  of  the  blood,  fevers, — and  more 
particularly  from  bowel  complaints  and  pestilential 
cholera — ebb  and  flow,  in  prisons,  with  the  increased 
and  decreased  purity  of  the  water  employed  for  drinking 
and  cooking.  Pure  water  is  so  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  that  any  deviation  from  the  utmost 
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attainable  purity  of  it  is  a step  assuredly  tending  in  the 
direction  of  disease  and  death.  The  fact  that  the 
dietetic  allowances  of  the  prisoners  are  necessarily 
regulated  according  to  the  principle  of  “ total  absti- 
nence ” from  all  spirituous  liquors,  does  not  detract 
from,  but  rather  adds  to,  the  force  of  this  observa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  CONSERVANCY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

119-  There  are,  perhaps,  no  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  sanitary  management  of  Indian  Jails,  which 
require  such  unremitting  care  and  supervision,  as  the 
conservancy  arrangements.  Unless  these  are  properly 
attended  to,  all  the  consequences  of  decomposing  or 
fermenting  faecal  matter  must  inevitably  happen  to 
those  who  are  subjected  to  its  noxious  emanations. 
The  gaseous  products  of  human  excreta,  whether  con- 
tained in  the  sewer,  sink,  neglected  privy,  filthy,  open 
or  untrapped  drain,  or  the  cesspool,  are,  according  to 
the  most  eminent  chemical  authorities,  sulphuretted 
and  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  nitrogen,  as  well  as  various  organic  living 
products.  Dr.  Odling,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  discovered 
the  existence  of  an  alkaline  gas,  ammonia,  diffused 
through  sewer  air.  And  Dr.  Herbert  Barker  has 
shown,  experimentally,  how  detrimental  sewer  air  is  to 
animal  life. 

120.  “ For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  Dr.  Barker 
selected  a large  cesspool,  which  received,  together  with 
the  animal  excreta,  the  liquid  refuse  of  aq  inhabited 
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house.  The  cesspool  was  full,  and  had  at  all  times  so 
had  a smell,  that  during  hot  weather  the  vicinity  was 
scarcely  tolerable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
however,  had  not  for  many  years  suffered  from  any 
epidemic ; nor  did  the  near  presence  of  the  sewer  seem 
to  affect  the  general  health. 

Dr.  Barker  had  built  close  by,  and  nearly  over 
this  sewer,  a small  room.  Two  gutta-percha  tubes, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  were  carried  down  into  the  cess- 
pool through  its  upper  walls,  and  terminated  in  two 
large  inverted  funnels,  a few  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  sewage  matter.  The  other  ends  of  the  gutta- 
percha tubes  were  in  the  small  room,  and  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure.  By  a bellows  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the 
one  or  other  of  the  tubes,  he  was  able  at  any  time  to 
draw  off  the  sewer  air  and  subject  it  to  examination. 
He  did  this  on  numerous  occasions — at  times  when  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sewer  most  offensive— at  times  when  the  temperature 
was  very  low,  and  the  place  inodorous.  As  a general 
rule,  the  sewer  gas  yielded  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
reaction,  but  sometimes  the  reaction  was  alkaline.  At 
all  times,  mixed  with  common  air,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  were’ 
detectable.  When  the  reaction  was  alkaline,  ammonia 
was  evidenced.  He  could  detect  no  other  products  in 
sewer  air.  He  tested  for  evidence  of  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, without  any  affirmative  indication. 

“When  this  inquiry  had  progressed  for  several 
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weeks,  he  tried  the  influence  of  sewer  air  on  animals 
exposed  to  it  for  a long  time.  For  this  purpose,  he 
had  made  a chamber  of  wood  and  glass,  with  a cubic 
measurement  of  5,832  cubic  inches.  One  of  the  gutta- 
percha tubes  was  introduced  into  it  at  the  lower  part ; 
from  the  upper  part  he  carried  a tube  in  the  form  of 
a small  chimney.  At  the  point  where  the  long  tube 
piping  from  the  chamber  made  a right  angle  upwards, 
it  expanded  into  a conical  box,  in  which  a lamp  was 
placed,  so  as  to  create,  when  alight,  a constant  upward 
draught.  The  whole  played  well.  When  the  chamber 
was  closed  and  the  lamp  arranged,  a current  of  the 
sewer  air  was  kept  steadily  passing  through  it.  Dr. 
Barker  also  attached  a pair  of  bellows  to  the  chamber, 
in  such  a way  that  he  could  at  any  time  remove  the  air 
by  working  them,  and  subject  it  to  investigation,  with- 
out interfering  either  with  the  experiment  which  might 
he  progressing.” 

Dr.  Barker  subjected  three  dogs  and  one  mouse  to 
cesspool  air,  and  having  thus  ascertained  what  was  the 
effect  of  long  exposure  to  it,  he  exposed  animals,  in  the 
same  chamber,  to  certain  percentages  of  such  of  the 
individual  gases  as  had  been  found,  at  various  times, 
emanating  from  the  cesspool. 

His  conclusions  are  as  follow  : — 

(i.)  “ In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that 
cesspool  emanations  are,  when  steadily  inhaled,  poi- 
sonous. The  dogs  subjected  to  the  cesspool  air  were 
all  more  or  less  affected.  The  symptoms  were  those  of 
intestinal  derangement  followed  by  prostration,  heat  of 
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the  surface  of  the  body,  distaste  for  food,  and  those 
general  signs  which  mark  the  milder  forms  of  continued 
fever  common  to  the  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  houses  of 
the  lower  classes  of  men. 

(ii.)  “The  peculiar  poisonous  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  well  illustrated  in  these  experiments.  The 
symptoms  produced  even  by  the  same  dose  differed  in 
degrees  in  different  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  one 
animal  dying  from  the  effects  of  a dose,  which  was 
insufficient  to  do  more  in  the  other  than  produce 
dangerous  symptoms.  The  symptoms , arising  from 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  well  marked,  and  may  be 
considered  specific.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  the 
first  and  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  latter  is 
painful ; the  vomiting  difficult  and  exhausting,  and 
eventually  there  is  insensibility  and  entire  prostration. 
When  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  at  first  very  large, 
the  prostration  and  insensibility  are  immediate.  The 
pathology  following  such  poisoning  is  definite.  If  the 
death  takes  place  quickly,  the  pathological  evidence  is 
the  evidence  of  asphyxia ; if  the  poison  is  long  breathed 
in  diluted  doses,  the  pathology  is  modified,  the  fibrine 
of  the  blood  is  separated,  and  the  heart  is  slowly  clogged 
up  with  fibrinous  depositions.  The  dose  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  required  for  the  production  of  the  specific 
symptoms,  is  tolerably  well  shown.  It  is  clear  that  so 
little  as  0*428  per  cent,  is  a dose  absolutely  and  rapidly 
poisonous;  that  so  little  as  0*205  per  cent,  may  be 
fatal ; and,  lastly,  that  so  minute  a dose  as  0-056  per 
cent,  is  sufficient  to  produce  serious  symptoms,  eructa- 
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tions,  tremors,  rapid  and  irregular  respiration,  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  pulse,  and  diarrhoea. 

(iii.)  “The  effects  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  while 
they  differ  from  those  produced  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, are  in  themselves  sufficiently  distinct.  Vomit- 
ing is  a symptom  of  this  poison,  without  purging,  but 
occasionally  with  tenesmus.  When  the  dose  is  very 
large,  death  occurs  speedily,  with  quickened  and  la- 
boured respiration.  When  the  administration  is  kept 
up  in  small  doses  for  many  hours,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  excited  circulation  and  thirst,  followed  by 
rapid  sinking.  The  surface  of  the1'*  body,  from  being 
unusually  hot,  becomes  cold.  The  tongue  is  protruded, 
dry,  dark  and  cold.  There  are  constant  jactitation  of 
the  limbs,  subsultus  tendinum,  feeble,  quick  pulse ; 
and  ultimately  death,  which  may  occur  even  some 
hours  after  the  animal  has  been  removed  from  the 
poison,  and  placed  in  the  open  air.  The  pathology , 
after  death,  from  sulphide  of  ammonium  differs  from 
that  which  follows  the  administration  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  When  the  inhalation  is  prolonged,  and  the 
death  is  gradual,  the  alimentary  mucous  surface  is 
changed.  The  mucous  coat  is  injected  and  softened  in 
patches.  The  blood  shows  no  fibrinous  separations,  but 
is  dark,  and  either  feebly  coagulated  or  entirely  fluid. 
The  blood  corpuscles  are  also  much  dissolved  and 
changed,  and  there  is  congestion  of  fluid  blood  in  all 
the  vascular  organs.  The  dose  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
required  for  the  production  of  serious  symptoms,  is 
difficult  to  calculate  ; and  this,  from  the  fact  that  when 
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the  vapour  of  sulphide  is  diffused  through  a confined 
space,  in  which  an  animal  is  breathing,  there  is  quickly 
a deposit  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  white  bi- 
carbonate of  ammonia.  This  deposition  is  so  rapid, 
indeed,  that  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  very  quickly  lost, 
so  that  constant  renewal  is  required,  and  the  calculation 
of  the  dose  is  necessarily  rendered  obscure,  since  the 
animal  is  not  breathing  the  same  dose  for  any  two 
minutes  together. 

(iv.)  “ In  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  respi- 
ration suffers  first ; there  is  prostration  ; and,  if  the 
inhalation  is  prolonged,  diarrhoea.  The  effects  vary 
with  the  dose.  In  large  doses,  insensibility,  coma,  and 
asphyxia,  are  the  results.  The  pathology  varies.  While 
congestion  of  the  lungs  is  commonly  noted  as  the  lead- 
ing pathological  sign,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  gas  has 
been  long  inhaled  in  small  quantities,  this  rule  is  not 
without  its  exception ; for,  in  one  case,  the  lungs  were 
found  of  a bright  vermilion  colour,  and  free  from  con- 
gestion. The  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  blood  is 
definite;  it  does  not  produce  the  fibrine  deposit  like  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nor  the  complete  fluidity  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  But,  there  is  feeble  coagulation,  and 
sometimes  a dark  colour  even  in  the  arterial  blood.  If 
this  gas  be  breathed  continuously  for  a long  time  in  a 
very  minute  dose,  the  brain  suffers  from  congestion  of 
blood,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  in- 
jected and  reddened.  When  the  gas  has  been  breathed 
for  a long  time  in  small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  produce 
insensibility,  the  effect  does  not  pass  off  so  speedily  on 
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placing  the  animal  in  the  open  air  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. In  one  experiment  with  carbonic  acid,  the 
animal,  after  being  exposed  for  two  hours  to  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  breathed  from  the  first  two  percent, 
of  carbonic  acid,  was  left  (not  apparently  suffering 
much)  with  pure  air  entering  freely  into  his  chamber. 
Yet  he  died  after  all.  The  smallest  close  of  carbonic 
acid  required  to  produce  dangerous  symptoms,  cannot 
be  determined  absolutely  from  the  experiment  of  placing 
an  animal  in  a closed  chamber  and  introducing  the  gas, 
inasmuch  as  the  gas  is  also  streaming  off  from  the 
animal  itself.  Dr.  Barker  thinks,  however,  that  the 
inference  is  quite  fair,  that  from  one  to  two  per  cent, 
of  this  gas  is  sufficient,  when  long  inhaled,  to  produce 
decided  symptoms  of  imperfect  oxydation  of  the  blood, 
and  all  the  after  prostration  incident  to  such  interference 
with  the  primary  act  and  principle  of  life. 

“ The  symptoms  which  have  thus  been  noticed  as 
resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  effects  arising  from  cesspool  effluvia, 
without  seeking  for  any  further  product  from  such 
emanations.  Comparing  the  experiments  with  cesspool 
air  with  those  in  which  separate  gases  were  employed, 
the  inference  seems  clear,  that  the  symptoms,  arising 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  cesspool  atmosphere,  were 
due  mainly  to  the  presence  of  a small  amount  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  gas  was  always  present.  If 
the  experiments  with  the  cesspool  air  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  those  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the 
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proportion  of  0-056  per  cent,  was  administered  by  in- 
halation, the  analogy  between  the  two  sets  of  results 
will  be  sufficiently  unmistakeable.” 1 * 

121.  Sanitarians,  in  all  civilized  countries,  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  pernicious  nature  of  the 
effluvia  exhaled  from  cesspools.  Doubtless  the  medical 
records  of  Indian  prisons  contain  many  examples  of  the 
needless  pollution  of  the  air  by  analogous  collections  of 
filth.  Perhaps,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  calculating 
the  cubic  measurement  of  sewage,  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  prisons  in  the  empire,  at  the  present  time,  at 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  yards. 

122.  If  evidence  were  required  to  show  how  jail 
air,  in  this  country,  must  be  poisoned  by  sewage  emana- 
tions, the  reader  will  find  it,  in  great  profusion,  in  Dr. 
Mouat’s  Report  for  1855-56.  We  are  there  told  that,  at 
Patna,  the  conservancy  arrangements  of  the  prison  were 
bad,  the  filth  falling  into  a deep  drain,  through  which 
it  was  washed  in  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  thus 
polluting  every  place  in  its  passage ; that,  at  Sarun, 
the  chief  defect  of  the  prison  was  the  drainage,  which 
could  not  be  well  improved  with  the  existing  buildings  ; 
that,  at  Shahabad,  the  conservancy  arrangements  v7ere 
extremely  bad  and  the  drainage  defective ; that,  at 
Monghyr,  the  conservancy  was  exceedingly  defective ; 
that,  at  Tirhoot,  the  sewerage  was  of  the  worst  and 
most  unhealthy  description  ; that,  at  Purneah,  the 


1 Ranking’s  Abstract,  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  7,  January,  June,  1858. 

Quoted  from  the  Sanitary  Iievieiv,  April,  1858. 
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drainage  and  sewerage  were  condemned ; that,  at  llaj- 
shahye,  the  drains  and  privies  were  bad  ; that,  at 
Kungpore,  the  drainage  was  defective  and  the  sewerage 
unwholesome  ; that,  at  Dinagepore,  the  sewerage  was 
bad ; that,  at  Dacca,  the  sewerage  was  abominable  ; 
that,  at  Furreedpore,  the  conservancy  arrangements 
were  not  as  good  as  they  might  be ; that,  at  Sylhet, 
the  conservancy  arrangements  were  very  defective ; that, 
at  Mymensingh,  the  sewerage  was  defective  ; that,  at 
Backergunge,  the  sewerage  was  objectionable  ; that,  at 
Chittagong,  the  sewerage  of  the  place  was  essentially 
unwholesome  and  objectionable  ; that,  at  Burdvvan,  the 
sewerage  and  drainage  were  defective ; that,  at  Hooghly, 
the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  jail  were  generally 
bad ; that,  at  Howrah,  the  drainage  and  general  ar- 
rangements were  defective ; that,  at  Bancoorah,  the 
sewerage  was  not  approved;  that,  at  Beerbhoom,  the 
sewerage  was  had ; that,  at  Hazareebagh,  the  jail  was 
surrounded  by  a filthy  ramp  and  ditch,  and  the  drainage 
was  defective  ; that,  at  Lohardugga,  the  conservancy 
arrangements  were  bad;  that,  at  Kamroop,  the  drainage 
was  defective;  that,  at  Nowgong,  the  drainage  was  con- 
demned ; that,  at  Durrung,  the  surrounding  swamp 
required  drainage ; that,  at  Luckimpore,  the  position 
of  the  jail  was  swampy  ; and  that,  at  Akyab,  the  con- 
servancy was  unwholesome.  A more  sweeping  denounce- 
ment of  the  conservancy  and  drainage  of  a large  portion 
of  the  jails,  in  Lower  Bengal,  could  not  have  been 
pronounced ; and,  considering  that  it  is  here  given 
almost  in  the  identical  words  used  by  such  a distin- 
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guished  physician  as  Dr.  Mouat,  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  may  be  regarded  as  unquestionable. 

123.  During  1855-56,  the  mortality  to  mean 
average  strength  was  103-07- ; during  1856  (which  in- 
cluded a part  of  the  previous  year),  94'23  ; and,  during 
1857,  120-99  in  1,000  in  fifty-five  jails.  So  that, 
notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  condemnation  of 
the  sanitary  arrangements,  real  and  visible  progress  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  been  established  down  to  the 
close  of  1857. 


124.-  Things  do  not  appear  to  be  much  more  com- 
mendable in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Mr.  Bettington, 
in  his  Report,  for  1854-55,  states  that,  at  Broach, 
“ four  times  within  the  last  ten  years  the  mortality  has 
risen  to  25  per  cent. ; nor  is  there  any  present  improve- 
ment within  the  last  year.”  This  jail  “ is  not  over- 
crowded  ; it  is  not  badly  ventilated.  But  he  continues, 
“ the  principle  on  which  the  drain  in  this  jail  is  con- 
structed is  radically  bad;  a most  offensive  effluvium 


proceeds  from  it ; and  from  personal  observation  and 
careful  inquiry,  I am  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  air  of 
the  jail  is  decidedly  unwholesome  and  infected  by  the 
diain.  Again,  “the  site  of  the  present  hospital  is 
decidedly  bad,  both  because  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mam  drain,  which  has  a large  untrapped  opening- 
near  the  hospital,  from  which  a most  sickening  effluvium 
proceeds;  also  because,  to  the  north,  the  hospital  is 
over-topped  by  high  ground  and  houses,  the  basements 
of  which  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  hospital.” 
The  Surat  jail  affords  another  illustration  of  the  had 
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effects  of  an  expensive  system  of  drains ; the  drain  occa- 
sionally infects  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  cannot 
fail  to  injure  the  health  of  the  prisoners.”  We  are  also 
informed,  in  the  same  official  report,  that,  in  the  Ahme- 
dabad  jail,  the  drains  were  badly  kept ; that  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  in  some  of  the  cells  were  “ quite  insuffer- 
able that  a privy,  for  500  prisoners,  was  situated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  jail;  and  that  the  cesspools  were 
emptied  “ at  long  intervals.”  The  olfactory  organ  of 
the  inspector — that  sentinel  ever  on  guard  to  protect 
the  lungs  from  contact  with  noxious  gases — was  sorely 
outraged  by  the  ammoniacal  odours  of  the  jail  cells  at 
Ahmednuggur. 

125.  Turning  to  the  southern  division  of  the  em- 
pire, we  find,  from  the  Director-General’s  Report  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Jails  in  the  Madras 
Presidency , for  the  year  1857,  that  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Masulipatam  jail  complained  of  the  “ very  offen- 
sive effluvia”  which  “ pervaded  the  various  cells,  occa- 
sioned by  the  ill  - constructed  privies  which  continue 
still  in  use.”  And  Mr.  Rhode  (the  inspector-general 
of  prisons)  observed  that,  on  inspecting  the  jail  at 
Calicut,  “ the  inconvenience  from  the  construction  of 
the  hospital  privies  noticed  at  my  last  visit  was  now 
complained  of,”  for  the  amelioration  of  which  he  re- 
commended that  “ a metal  pipe  with  a flange  secured 
to  the  floor  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  sink, 
and  the  pipe  carried  through  the  roof  to  carry  off  the 
foul  air.” 

126.  In  1852  Mr.  Thornhill  stated  that  the  con- 
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servancy  arrangements  introduced  by  his  predecessor 
(Mr.  Woodcock)  had  proved  “eminently  successful,” 
and  that  these  combined  with  the  means  of  ventilation, 
which  had  been  provided  in  each  barrack,  “rendered  an 
early  visit  to  the  jail  no  longer  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able duties  which  a magistrate  is  called  on  to  perform.” 
The  mortality  to  strength,  during  that  year,  was  45*6 
per  1,000  in  thirty-three  jails.  But,  during  the  follow- 
ing year  (1853),  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory, 
for,  although  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital 
had  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  larger  number  of 
convicts  in  confinement,  the  ratio  of  deaths  had  risen 
to  605  per  1,000. 

127.  Dr.  Hathaway,  in  his  Report  for  1857,  states, 
that  “ the  necessary  outside  the  women’s  wards  (at 
Dera  Ismael  Khan)  is  contrary  to  plan,  and  should  be 
removed  ; it  is  both  unsightly  and  offensive.” 

128.  But,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  above 
meagre  detail  of  the  utter  defectiveness  of  the  con- 
servancy department,  in  some  of  our  jails,  contains 
more  than  a mere  tithe  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
And  as  my  own  experience  warrants  the  justice  of  this 
observation,  I cannot  refrain  from  demonstrating,  as 
emphatically  as  possible,  the  immense  sanitary  advan- 
tages that  may  be  immediately  derived  from  the  sys- 
tematic introduction  of  radical  improvements.  With  a 
view  to  accomplish  this  important  object,  I will  cite  two 
instances,  showing  the  great  benefits  that  have  been 
obtained  at  Ely  and  Liverpool  from  sanitary  improve- 
ments. I quote  these  from  the  Quarterly  Return  of 
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the  Registrar  General , dated  the  28tli  of  October, 
1859. 

129-  “ (i.)  Following  the  waters  of  the  hills  of  Buck- 
inghamshire down  through  the  fens,  we  arrive  at  Ely. 
Here  a remarkable  example  is  found  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  simple  sanitary  measures,  of  which  every  town 
in  the  kingdom  may  have  the  advantage.  Ely  stands, 
with  its  lofty  cathedral,  on  one  of  the  old  fen  islands. 
It  is  a small  city  of  6,176  inhabitants  (1851),  and  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  low  lands,  where  the  great 
system  of  modern  embankments  and  draining  were  com- 
menced by  Yermuyden,  one  of  Cromwell’s  colonels  of 
horse.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  ancient  times,  went  in  his 
boat  to  Cambridge.  And  the  country  around,  like  all 
our  old  marshes,  is  still  imperfectly  drained.  The  atmo- 
sphere here  has,  therefore,  no  natural  advantages.  The 
Public  Health  Act  was  introduced  in  1851.  The  Ely 
Board  of  Health  was  founded.  They  set  on  foot  two 
great  works  ; one  for  supplying  the  town  with  water, 
the  other  for  carrying  off  that  water  through  every 
house  clear  out  of  the  town.  The  public  works  were 
completed  at  the  end  of  1854;  and  the  houses  were 
gradually  connected  with  the  public  sewers,  leaving, 
however,  at  the  end  of  1857,  200  in  1,200  houses  out  of 
connection.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Superintendent  Regis- 
trar of  the  district,  in  an  able  paper,  shows  the  result  of 
this  great  experiment.  In  the  seven  years  (1843-49) 
before  the  Public  Health  Act  was  in  operation,  the 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  26  deaths  annually  to  every 
1,000  living;  in  the  seven  subsequent  years  (1851-57), 
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when  the  sanitary  measures  were  only  partially  carried 
out,  the  mortality  fell  clown  to  the  rate  of  19  deaths 
annually  to  every  1,000  living.  The  mortality  in  the 
last  two  years  (1856-57)  was  at  the  rate  of  17  in  1,000. 
In  the  same  periods  the  surrounding  rural  parishes 
underwent  some  improvement ; hut  the  improvement  of 
the  city  has  advanced  so  much  more  rapidly,  that  its 
mortality  was,  in  the  last  two  years,  4 in  1,000  less  than 
the  mortality  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  young 
people,  under  the  age  of  thirty-five,  have  enjoyed  re- 
markable immunities  from  disease,  and  the  benefit  will 
be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations.  The  two 
chief  sanitary  works,  which  have  been  completed,  are 
the  introduction  of  water  taken  from  the  river  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  the  destruction  of  4,000  cubic  yards 
of  cesspools  — nearly  4 yards  to  each  house.  The 
Surveyor,  Mr.  Burns,  exclaims  with  justifiable  pride, 

‘ there  is  still  a number  of  cesspools  remaining,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  done  away  with  the  better.  After  this 
is  done,  I may  truly  say  that  I found  Ely  a city  of  cess- 
pools, filth  and  sickness ; but  I shall  leave  it  a city  of 
drains,  health  and  cleanliness,  and  that  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.’  Yes,  Mr.  Burns,  you  may  well  be  proud 
of  your  work.  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  which  British 
invalids  resort  for  health,  experienced  a mortality  of 

28  and  23,  when  you  had  reduced  the  mortality  of  Ely 
to  17  in  1,000.” 

(ii.)  Liverpool  lies  on  theshore  of  the  fresh,  deep, 
vide  Mersey,  which  is  lined  by  her  magnificent  docks, 
and  the  houses  rise  from  the  river,  over  the  red  sand- 
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stone  heights,  in  long  stretching  lines.  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  cover  the  plains  and  hills  behind  the  queenly 
town  ; before  her  are  Ireland,  America,  and  the  ocean 
which  her  ships  ride  over,  carrying  foreign  produce 
or  the  manufactures  of  the  north  to  and  from  the 
various  regions  of  the  world.  The  place  is  well  chosen 
for  health;  and,  in  Gouglis  Camden  (Ed.  1806), 
Liverpool  is  said  to  be  celebrated  for  ‘ her  beauty  and 
populousness.’  Yet  it  was  found  and  published  in  the 
first  Registration  Report  that  the  mortality  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  district  was  in  the  latter  half  of  1837,  at 
the  rate  of  39  in  1,000  annually  ; while  the  population 
of  West  Derby,  containing,  with  other  parishes,  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  borough,  died  at  the  rate  of  25 
in  1,000.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  contiguous 
places,  and  the  subsequent  discovery,  that  Liverpool  was 
one  of  the  unhealthiest  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  excited 
surprise  as  well  as  regret  in  the  public  mind.  A local 
association  was  formed  of  some  of  the  best  people  ; and 
the  causes  of  the  mortality  were  investigated,  and  were 
afterwards  made  known  by  Dr.  Sutherland  in  a series 
of  lucid  papers.  Little,  however,  was  done ; the  pro- 
phets had  been  crying  in  the  desert,  and  in  1846  the 
mortality  grew  still  more  threatening.  Cholera  raged 
fearfully  in  1849-  Steps  were  now  taken  to  carry  out 
sanitary  measures,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  town.  The  sanitary  school 
of  Liverpool  subsequently  furnished  some  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  the  commission,  which  did  good 
service  in  the  East.  Still,  it  is  to  he  regretted,  that  the 
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health  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  has  improved 
hut  slowly.  Liverpool  has  a good  supply  of  water  ; but 
it  is  still  infested  by  cesspools,  including  under  this 
• name  the  filthy  Lancashire  midden ; and  the  drains 
pour  their  contents  into  the  dock  basins,  which  exhale  a 
malarious  and  sickly  air  over  the  people.  The  mor- 
tality, in  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  was  at  the  rate  of 
29  in  1,000,  in  the  year  1857;  much  good,  therefore, 
has  been  done  since  183/  ; thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved.  Still  Liverpool  has  not  yet,  like  Ely,  taken  the 
‘ hull  by  the  horns.’  Or  why  should  not  the  mortality 
be  as  low  as  19  or  17  in  1,000  ? What  natural  advan- 
tage has  Ely,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  over 
Liverpool  ? If  Ely  has  had  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of 
dirt  removed,  Liverpool  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cubic  yards  to  deal  with  ; hut  her  measures  are  com- 
mensurate with  her  duty.  Mr.  Newlands  can  do  for 
Liverpool  what  Mr.  Burns  has  done  for  Ely.  The  cess- 
pool, the  midden,  or  call  it  what  they  may,  for  it  is  still 
the  same,  is  the  chief  destroyer  of  the  Lancashire  popu- 
lation. Crowded  dwellings,  vice,  want,  do  a part  of  the 
mischief ; hut  in  Liverpool  the  cesspool  destroyed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  6,418  people  who  last  year 
perished  in  excess  of  the  numbers  who  would  have  died 
at  the  rates  prevailing  in  country  districts.  The  tender- 
hearted may  shed  natural  tears  over  them  as  they  lie  in 
the  cemetery.  Abolish  the  cesspools  of  Liverpool,  and 
you  immediately  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 
Yet  the  parties,  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  put  a 
stop  to  capital  punishment,  have  not  been  aroused  by 
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tlio  ruthless  destruction  of  men ; and  no  Bcccaria  has 
written  on  these,  crime  and  punishments.  A living 
poet,  in  one  of  his  last  poems,  exclaims — 

‘ Ah,  it  is  the  gallows-tree! 

Breath  of  Christian  charity, 

Blow  ! and  sweep  it  from  the  earth.’ 

But  what  number  of  lives  did  the  gallows-tree  take  away 
in  1857  ? Thirteen  in  all  England  and  Wales  ; two 
only  in  Lancashire.  And  these  were  the  lives  of  mur- 
derers, who  were  put  to  death  for  their  crimes,  after  the 
.most  deliberate  judicial  inquiry.  But  the  6,814  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Liverpool  were  destroyed  cruelly 
in  that  year  without  discrimination.  Of  the  cesspool, 
rather  than  of  the  gallows-tree,  a wiser  muse  will  sing — 
c Sweep  it  from  the  earth.’  ” 

130.  Simon,  Farr,  Letheby,  Snow,  Barker,  Odling, 
a host  of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  statisticians,  in 
England,  and  Banald  Martin,  Kenneth  Mackinnon, 
Norman  Chevers,  Lownds,  and  others  in  this  country 
have  done  their  utmost  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
deleteriousness  of  sewage  matters,  when  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  undergo  chemical  transformations  in  or 
near  the  habitations  of  human  beings,  and  not  without 
abundant  fruit  in  the  old  country.  Progress,  however, 
has  been  tardy  everywhere  in  India ; and  our  prisons 
do  not  form  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  rule. 

131.  The  inspectorial  officers  of  jails  have  mani- 
fested considerable  anxiety  on  this  head.  But  so  long 
as  their  recommendations  for  amendments  are  not 
strictly  and  promptly  complied  with,  by  officers  in 
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charge  of  jails,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  true , prac- 
tical sanitary  reform  will  be  very  speedily  carried  into 
execution.  The  Inspector  may,  possibly,  by  dint  of 
great  exertion,  visit  the  major  portion  of  the  prisons, 
under  his  jurisdiction,  once  a year.  But  how  are  his 
simple  sanitary  recommendations  attended  to,  during 
the  remaining  balance  of  364  days  of  each  annual  revo- 
lution? The  high  rates  of  mortality  depicted  in  a 
previous  chapter  echo  not  at  all  satisfactorily.  “ The 
cesspool,  the  midden,  or  call  it  what  they  may,’  says 
Dr.  Farr,  “ is  still  the  chief  destroyer  of  the  Lancashire 
population.”  And  who  can  deny  that  the  neglected 
privy,  the  cesspool,  the  stinking  drain  ; in  other  words, 
liquid  and  solid  human  excretions  in  process  of  decom- 
position, are  among  the  chief  destroyers  of  the  criminal 
population  of  Indian  prisons  ? 

132.  Now,  how  are  all  these  abominations  to  be 
permanently  and  effectually  swept  away  from  our  jails  ? 
by  sewrers,  by  closed  drains,  or  by  manual  labour?  Jail 
sewers,  or  closed  drains,  may  be  good  things,  provided 
they  are  well  made,  have  a good  outfall  and  water-fall, 
and  are  frequently  enough  and  sufficiently  flushed,  so 
that  no  accumulation  of  filth  is  allowed  to  collect  within 
them.  But  in  the  absence  of  systematic  flushing,  of 
proper  construction  and  incline,  sewage  collects  in  them 
in  great  abundance ; the  adjacent  soil  becomes  saturated 
with  it,  and  up-draughts  are  continually  playing ; and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  wells  become  contaminated  by  the 
percolation  of  the  soluble  sewage  residue  through  the 
soil,  and  the  atmosphere  tainted  with  the  most  dele- 
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terious  emanations — conditions  which  favour  the  gene- 
ration of  epidemic  cholera  and  high  mortality  rates  from 
it,  when  once  it  has  gained  a footing  in  our  jails.  It 
would  be  very  costly  to  provide  an  impervious  system  of 
sewerage  for  our  jails,  and,  if  we  arc  to  have  sewers  at 
all,  nothing  short  of  this,  an  unfailing  incline  and 
repeated  flushing,  will  save  the  atmosphere  from  the 
dangerous  impurities,  occasioned  by  upward  currents, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  drinking  water  from  contami- 
nation by  percolation  through  the  soil,  on  the  other. 
Even  if  such  a complete  set  of  sewers  were  constructed, 
in  such  of  our  jails  as  may  be  susceptible  of  their  appli- 
cation, with  impervious  walls  and  trapped  openings,  and 
with  every  desirable  advantage  for  their  purification,  it 
is  doubtful,  since  European  management  is  not  always 
made  available,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  regulated, 
whether  sewers,  or  closed  channels  or  drains  are  things 
to  be  recommended,  at  present,  for  Indian  jails.  With 
a corrupt  and  apathetic  subordinate  executive,  to  which, 
under  existing  arrangements,  the  management  of  these 
sewers  would  have  to  be  mainly  entrusted,  the  best 
system  of  sewerage  that  was  ever  invented  might,  if 
neglected,  become  a positive  nuisance  and  a fertile 
source  of  sickness  and  mortality.  The  flushing  would 
be  left  in  abeyance,  the  traps  would  be  placed  in  any 
situation  but  that  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended ; and  what  was  designed,  at  great  cost,  for  the 
purification  of  the  air  and  water,  would  become  a per- 
manent sink,  or  cesspool,  or  ill-concealed  midden  of  the 
most  unwholesome  description.  I think,  it  will  he 
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acknowledged  that,  with  existing  native  establishments, 
sewers  in  Indian  jails  may  be  viewed  as  unnecessary , 
costly  and  sickly  superfluities. 

133.  The  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  the  constant  removal  of  animal  excre- 
tions, whether  solid  or  liquid,  is  undoubtedly  the 
employment  of  manual  labour, — in  short,  of  a sufficient 
number  of  professional  scavengers.  In  order  to  enable 
these  sweepers  to  perform  their  work  efficiently,  the 
floor  of  each  privy  should  be  constructed  of  the  most 
impervious  materials  that  can  be  procured.  There 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  a drain  or  channel  leading 
from  it ; and  every  privy  should  be  built  in  the  least 
offensive  situation, — most  assuredly  not  in  the  centre  of 
a prison,  containing  500  souls,  as  at  Alimedabad, — nor 
within  a few  feet  of  the  well  of  a prison,  for  200  cri- 
minals, as  was  the  case  in  my  time,  at  Ajmere.  On  the 
floor  of  every  seat,  a receiving  vessel,  fitting  closely  to 
the  compartment,  should  be  placed  to  intercept  the 
faecal  and  urinous  excreta.  Underneath  this  receiver,  a 
layer  of  fine  sand  should  he  spread,  to  absorb  and 
deodorize  any  liquid  matter  that  may  fall  over  its 
edges.  The  size  of  the  privies,  the  number  of  seats 
and  receivers,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  individuals  to  be  provided  for. 

134.  After  the  prisoners  have  been  locked  up  at 
night,  the  sweepers  should  repair  to  these  privies.  They 
should  take  out  every  receiver  that  may  have  been  made 
use  of.  The  sand  should  be  removed  and  placed  over 
the  contents  of  each  vessel.  And  the  floor  of  each  seat 
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should  he  scrupulously  cleaned  and  dried.  The  vessels 
with  their  contents  should  now  be  expeditiously  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  prison. 

135.  Having  thus  transported  the  ordure  outside 
the  building,  the  question  how  to  dispose  of  it  then 
arises.  Dr.  Hathaway’s  plan  is  probably  the  best  that 
can  he  adopted.  He  says,  “ Cesspools  being  found  by 
experience  to  become  permanent  nuisances,  the  best  way 
of  disposing  of  refuse  matter  from  the  jail,  is  to  have  a 
trench  dug  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  garden,  into  which 
the  filth  should  be  thrown  every  day.  The  trench,  which 
should  he  two  feet  in  depth,  should  be  kept  ready  dug, 
and  the  necessary  space  required  for  the  reception  of 
each  day’s  refuse  matter  should  be  filled  in  every  even- 
ing, covering  it  over  with  an  embankment  of  two  feet  of 
earth  on  the  top,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  efflu- 
vium during  the  rains.  These  trenches  have  now  been 
in  use  in  most  of  the  jails  of  the  Punjab  for  several 
years,  and  are  found  to  answer  admirably ; perfect 
decomposition  is  effected  within  a period  of  six  months, 
and  no  other  manure  is  required  for  the  soil.”  The 
refuse  matter  having  been  consigned  to  the  trench,  in 
the  most  suitable  part  of  the  garden,  in  those  jails 
provided  with  such  a useful  addendum , or  in  some  spot 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  those  prisons  not  so 
favoured,  the  receiving  vessels  should  be  cleaned,  and 
he  replaced  in  the  necessaries  over  a layer  of  the  finest 
sand  procurable. 

136.  After  the  criminals  have  been  released  from 
their  sleeping  wards  in  the  morning,  it  is  presumed  that 
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a certain  period  of  time  is  allowed  them  to  take  a meal, 
and  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Cloacina. 
These  being  accomplished,  labourers  are  told  off  to  their 
respective  occupations,  either  within  or  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  jail.  Immediately  they  have  departed,  the 
sweepers  should  repeat  the  cleansing  operations  above 
described,  and  again,  if  necessary,  after  the  mid-day 
rest,  which  is  usually  granted  to  labouring  prisoners. 

137-  But  how  are  we  to  obviate  the  pollutions  of 
the  sleeping  ward  during  the  periods  the  prisoners  are 
locked  up  at  night  ? Before  answering  this  question,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  prisoners  are  usually  con- 
fined according  to  the  condemned  principle  of  association, 
and  according  to  an  imperfect  system  of  classification,  in 
double  or  single  rows ; the  former  being  adopted  when 
the  apartment  is  broad  enough  ; the  latter,  when  it  is 
narrow  ; that  it  is  the  custom  to  have  metal  or  earthen- 
ware night-pans  placed  down  the  centre  of  the  broad 
wards,  and  along  one  of  the  longitudinal  walls  of  the 
narrow  barracks,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  liquid 
and  solid  refuse  that  may  be  deposited  in  them  during 
the  night.  This  practice  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. Just  let  the  sanitarian  conversant  with  the 
fearful  rapidity  with  which  urine  and  faecal  matters, 
in  this  country, — especially  during  the  hot,  rainy  and 
drying  up  months, — undergo  decomposition,  and  evolve 
the  most  deleterious  exhalations,  picture  to  himself 
forty  or  fifty,  or  more  human  beings,  locked  up  every 
night  in  a close  and  ill-ventilated  barrack,  and  com- 
pelled to  breathe  an  atmosphere  not  only  largely  im- 
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pregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  pulmonary  organic 
emanations,  hut  with  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  issuing  forth  from  gallons  of 
urine  and  pounds  over  pounds  of  solid  excrement,  and 
then,  particularly,  after  having  carefully  studied  the 
results  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barker’s  experiments,  he  will 
coincide  with  me  in  stating,  that  the  sooner  such 
arrangements  are  abolished,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  health  of  the  individuals  always  liable  to  be  in- 
juriously affected  by  them. 

138.  When  I held  the  medical  charge  of  the  Ajmere 
Jail,  I personally  witnessed  the  evil  effects  produced  by 
these  horrible  niglit-pans.  The  wards  of  this  prison  arc 
narrow,  and  can  only  contain  single  rows  of  prisoners. 
The  night-pans  were  arranged  along  the  foot  of  un- 
occupied space  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the 
barracks.  These  vary  in  length,  and  accommodate 
from  twenty  to  forty  prisoners,  huddled  together 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  or  nearly  so.  In  order  to  observe 
practically  the  working  of  this  system,  I made  it  a 
point  to  visit  the  sleeping  wards  on  numerous  occasions, 
at  the  time,  when  the  locks  and  bolts  were  undone, 
in  the  morning,  and  I invariably  found  the  atmosphere 
issuing  from  them  loaded  with  odours  of  the  most  sick- 
ening and  unhealthy  description.  The  air  was  so 
contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  papers 
dipped  in  acetate  of  lead  solution,  were  immediately 
blackened,  and  so  fearfully  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  a pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime  soon  began  to 
form  on  the  surface  of  lime-water  placed  in  saucers. 
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When  passed  through  the  lime-water  by  a few  strokes 
of  a common  spring,  the  previously  transparent  liquid 
was  rendered  opaque  and  milky  by  a precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  ammonia,  which  escaped  from 
the  decomposing  urine,  had  issued  in  such  quantities, 
that  the  walls  were  literally  covered  with  a crust  of 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

139-  But  to  answer  the  question  which  has  been 
put,  — there  cannot  he  a doubt  that  the  evil  effects, 
arising  from  the  contents  of  these  noxious  night-pans, 
might  be  completely  averted  by  their  abolition,  and  the 
substitution  of  a well-constructed  privy  for  each  barrack, 
provided  with  a self-shutting  spring  door  placed  in  the 
most  convenient  situation.  A few  vessels  for  the  collec- 
tion of  urine  might  be  placed  in  this  necessary,  and  the 
latrine  should  be  supplied  with  a receiver,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  night-soil.  As  these  privies  would  only  be 
made  use  of  during  the  night,  they  would  require  clean- 
ing out  once  a day  (in  the  morning),  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  for  the  management  of  the 
General  Privies. 

140.  Provided  these  recommendations  were  carried 
out,  with  such  vigour,  as  to  have  the  privies  thoroughly 
cleansed  three  times  a day,  three  most  important  objects 
would  be  gained.  1st.  The  atmosphere  would  be  kept 
free  from  sewage  impregnations.  2ndly.  The  well 
water,  used  for  drinking  and  cooking,  would  be  saved 
from  sewage  admixture.  And,  3rdly.  The  sewage  would 
be  utilized  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  neutralize 
its  injurious  properties,  and  to  make  it  an  eligible 
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manure  for  cultivation.  No  guano  is  so  rich  in  the 
constituents,  which  arc  essential  to  the  composition  of  a 
good  and  efficient  manure,  as  human  guano.  “ Science,” 
says  Dr.  Farr,  “ has  demonstrated  that  fermenting 
human  excrement  is  a poison  in  and  near  human  dwell- 
ings ; and  chemistry  has  shown  that  the  same  elements, 
in  other  states,  become  grasses,  grains  and  flowers  by 
the  natural  magic  of  the  earth.  When,  therefore,  our 
jail  guano  can  be  so  easily  utilized,  is  it  not  a pity  to 
throw  it  into  neglected  sewers,  to  discharge  it  into 
running  rivers  by  a system  of  imperfectly  constructed 
drains,  to  allow  it  to  rot  in  blind  sinks  and  cesspools, 
and  to  fester  in  the  crevices  of  malconstructed  privies — 
to  infect  the  atmosphere  the  prisoner  breathes — and  to 
poison  the  water  he  drinks  ? When  human  guano  is 
utilized  by  applying  it  to  its  natural  deodorizer  and 
employer,  the  soil,  it  becomes  absorbed  by  it,  and  not 
only  a source  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  a source  of 
health  and  wealth.  It  is  the  mode  prescribed  in  the 
Mosaic  Ritual,  which  contains,  amidst  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  so  many  sound,  practical  sanitary  enactments. 
Revelation  and  reason  alike  point  to  this  as  the  mode 
of  applying  human  excrement,  which  shall  deprive  it  of 
all  noxious  qualities,  and  devote  it  to  its  legitimate 
use  ; and  until  this  use  is  made  of  it,  it  will  be 
an  incessant  and  increasing  source  of  expense  and 
danger.”  1 


1 Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  September  1st,  1855,  p.  217. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ON  THE  DRAINAGE. 

141,  Open  drains,  designed  to  carry  off  rain  water,  are, 
generally,  as  at  Patna,  instrumental  in  extending  the 
superficial  measurement  of  sewage  or  cesspool  matters. 
When  they  are  made  of  “ puckah  ” masonry,  they  are 
liable  to  be  so  utterly  neglected  as  to  become  permanent 
nuisances  of  a most  unwholesome  character  ; when 
“ kutcha,”  they  cannot  but  prove  injurious.  “ No 
‘pucca’  drains,”  says  Dr.  Hathaway,  “are  required 
in  any  part  of  the  jail ; they  are  costly,  and  become 
offensive,  from  being  improperly  made  use  of  by  the 
prisoners.”  And  deep  kutcha  drains,  in  this  country, 
arc  most  dangerous  contrivances.  But  such  devices 
arc  unnecessary  within  the  precincts  of  most  Indian 
prisons.  Instead  of  either  kind  of  drains,  I would 
recommend  the  following  system  of ‘ drainage,  intended 
to  carry  off  surface  water  beyond  the  interior  of  those 
prisons,  in  which  the  necessary  waterfall  can  be  en- 
sured. 

142.  The  requisite  levels  having  been  taken,  during 
the  cold  season,  a drain,  three  feet  in  depth  by  one  in 
breadth,  commencing  from  the  most  eligible  part  of  the 
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outer  wall,  and  terminating  in  a good  outfall,  well  away 
from  the  jail,  should  be  dug.  There  should  he  an 
excellent  descent  or  incline,  from  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, if  possible,  towards  this  cutting,  which  should  be 
carried  several  hundred  feet  beyond  the  outer  wall  of 
the  jail.  These  desiderata  having  been  guaranteed,  the 
drain  should  he  filled  up  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
surface  with  broken  stones.  Where  these  may  not  be 
procurable,  broken  bricks  and  brushwood,  laid  down  in 
alternate  layers,  will  form  an  efficient  substitute.  The 
few  inches  at  the  top  should  he  covered  over  with  soil 
or  gravel.  Intersecting  this  rubble  drain  at  right 
angles,  or  at  the  most  convenient  angle  possible,  another 
should  be  constructed  with  a proper  incline.  This 
would  run  along  the  interior  of  the  outer  wall,  and 
communicate  with  the  main  channel,  underneath  the 
outer  wall,  at  the  point  of  intersection.  At  each 
extremity  the  depth  of  this  latter  drain  might  he  2^  feet 
by  10  inches  in  width,  to  be  gradually  deepened,  as  the 
point  of  communication  with  the  main  drain  is  reached, 
at  which  situation  the  depth  of  the  two  channels  would 
correspond  or  he  nearly  equal,  i.  e.  to  3 feet.  This 
having  been  accomplished,  there  should  be  constructed 
a series  of  tributary  drains,  throughout  the  entire  site 
of  the  jail,  all  having  a sufficient  incline  into  the  cross 
drain.  These  should  be  about  10  feet  from  each  other, 
and  all,  together  with  the  cross  channel,  should  be  filled 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  drain.  Modifi- 
cations of  this  system  might  be  had  recourse  to,  to 
suit  different  localities.  For  instance,  owing  to  pccu- 
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liarities  of  position,  some  jails  might  require  more  than 
one  principal  outlet,  for  the  surface  drainage.  But  the 
principles  involved  will  remain  unaffected,  the  ends  to 
he  accomplished  always  being  to  carry  off,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  surface  water,  and  to  prevent  the  retention 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  on  which  jails  are  built,  without 
encountering  the  evils  of  many  open  drains,  whether 
puckah  or  kutcha.  The  soil  excavated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  system  of  rubble  drains,  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  improving  and  raising  the  levels  of  the 
yards,  &c.  This  plan  might  be  adopted,  with  great 
advantage,  in  the  majority  of  prisons.  But,  in  Bengal, 
Behar,  Orissa  and  Assam,  every  now  and  then,  a jail 
will  be  met  with,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  drain, 
except  by  very  costly  arrangements.  Indeed,  Dr.  Mouat 
states,  that  some  of  these  buildings  are  situated  on 
sites  utterly  insusceptible  of  any  system  of  drainage. 
All  those  jails  situated  on  the  high  banks  of  rivers  offer 

every  facility  for  the  practical  application  of  the  scheme 
herein  suggested. 

143.  Now  for  a brief  summary  of  the  many  advan- 
tages that  may  be  gained  from  this  proposed  scheme 
1st,  its  simplicity  is  such  that  it  may  be  carried  out  by 
prison  labour  under  proper  supervision ; 2ndly,  its 
efficiency  cannot  be  doubted,  provided  the  levels  are  so 
adjusted  as  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  attempting  to 
make  the  water  run  up-hill ; Srdly,  it  would  avert  the 
continual  soaking  of  the  soil  by  sewage  matter,  for  this, 
m the  event  of  the  persistence  of  defects  in  the  conser- 
vancy arrangements,  would  be  drained  off  by  percolation 
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through  easy  channels,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  jail ; 
4thly,  it  would  render  unnecessary  a costly  system  of 
puckali  drains,  or  an  inefficient  and  noxious  set  of  kutclia 
ones — at  least  to  a very  considerable  extent ; 5thly,  by 
preventing  the  retention  and  stagnation  of  the  surface 
water,  during  the  monsoon,  it  would  diminish  the  risk 
of  malaria  being  generated — especially  if  all  rank  vege- 
tation, and  inequalities  in  the  surface  soil,  were  assi- 
duously abolished;  6thly,  by  increasing  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  organisms 
floating  in  it,  as  well  as  other  noxious  emanations,  it 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  degree  of  the  “ epidemic  con- 
stitution ” of  the  air,  during  the  prevalence  of  pestilen- 
tial diseases  ; 7 thly , by  expediting  the  removal  of  liquid 
matter,  together  with  any  organic  impurities  it  may 
hold  in  solution,  the  contamination  of  the  well  water,  by 
the  percolation  of  sewage  elements  into  it,  would  be 
altogether  avoided.  In  short,  whilst  the  atmosphere 
would  be  rendered  more  wholesome,  for  purposes  of 
respiration,  the  drinking  water  would  be  kept  free  from 
one  fertile  source  of  impurity,  and  be  better  fitted  to 
minister  to  the  digestive  and  other  vital  operations 
within  the  body — two  points  of  essential  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoners,  it  will,  I feel  confident,  be 
readily  acknowledged. 

144.  Dr.  McLennen,  the  late  distinguished  Phy- 
sician-General of  the  Bombay  Army,  and  Colonel 
Crawford,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  open  drains,  in 
this  country,  should  be  of  the  most  rudimentary  descrip- 
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tion  possible  ; in  which  opinion,  Mr.  Bettington,  the 
Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  coincided,  after  having 
witnessed  the  failure  of  a complicated  and  expensive 
system  of  open  and  closed  drains  with  untrapped  open- 
ings, at  Broach,  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  and  other  prisons. 
There  should  not  be  a single  open  channel  in  an  Indian 
jail  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  which  must 
be  constructed,  can  only  be  viewed  as  necessary  evils. 
“ A shallow  surface  drain,”  says  Dr.  Hathaway,  “ made 
on  the  ground  with  well-rammed  ‘ hunker, ’ or  broken 
bricks,  is  the  best  means  for  carrying  off  the  rain  water, 
and  it  can  be  effectually  cleansed  or  renewed  from  time 
to  time  without  expense.”  There  must  be  a certain 
proportion  of  shallow  channels  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  monsoon  water.  There  must  also  be  a drain  to  carry 
off  the  fluid  expended  for  bathing  purposes.  But  on  no 
account  ought  these  to  be  employed  for  the  commission 
of  nuisances  by  prisoners,  guards,  or  other  jail  servants. 
The  water  flowing  along  these  rudimentary  drains 
would  be  disposed  of  in  two  ways.  A portion  of  it 
would  percolate  through  the  soil  into  the  rubble  system 
of  drains  above  suggested,  and  be  conducted  thereby 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  prison;  whilst  the  chief 
part  of  it  might,  when  necessary,  be  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  wherever  they  exist. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  DEODORIZING  AGENTS. 

145.  With  good  drainage,  perfect  conservancy  arrange- 
ments, and  the  proper  utilization  of  all  “ refuse  matter,” 
by  employing  it,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced,  as  the 
natural  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  there  would  be  little  need 
for  the  employment  of  deodorizing  materials,  to  destroy 
the  effluvia  arising  from  open  and  deep  drains,  sinks, 
closed  drains  with  untrapped  openings,  cesspools,  sewers 
and  privies.  But,  in  the  absence  of  these  important 
desiderata , great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  judi- 
cious use  of  such  agents.  The  modes,  in  which  deodo- 
rizing agents  act,  render  it  convenient  as  well  as  useful 
to  deal  with  them  under  three  distinct  heads : — 

1st.  Those  which  destroy  putrid  gases  mixed  with 
sewage  by  decomposing  and  fixing  them  in  an  involatile 
form,  and  by  precipitating  and  subsequently  decom- 
posing and  fixing  solid  organic  molecules,  thereby  pro- 
hibiting their  conversion  into  dangerous  gases ; 2ndly, 
those  which  attack  and  decompose  the  gases  floating  in 
sewer  air,  and  convert  them  into  innocuous  chemical 
compounds  ; 3rdly,  those  which  expedite  the  oxydation 
of  injurious  matters  by  giving  up  part  of  their  oxygen, 
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and  those  which,  by  virtue  of  their  great  porousness, 
and  other  peculiar  physical  properties,  are  capable  of 
absorbing  immense  quantities  of  gaseous  bodies,  and 
of  expediting  their  oxydation  and  conversion  into  harm- 
less compounds. 

146. — 1st.  On  Deodorizing  Agents,  which  destroy 
'putrid  gases  mixed  with  sewage  by  decomposing  and 
fixing  them  in  an  involatile  form , and  which  by  preci- 
pitating, and  subsequently  decomposing  and  fixing  solid 
organic  molecules,  thereby  prohibit  their  conversion  into 
dangerous  gases. — Most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  their 
salts,  as  the  “ chloride  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate 
and  nitrate  of  lead,  sulphate,  muriate  and  pyrolignate 
of  iron,  impure  muriate  of  manganese,  the  refuse  of 
bleaching  works,  common  alum,  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,”  combine  “ with  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  so  far  remove 
the  unpleasant  smells  ” arising  therefrom.  “ But  they 
do  not  touch  the  organic  vapours  ” already  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere.”  Generally  speaking,  “ they 
are  difficult  to  apply,  and  are  very  costly,”  two  strong- 
objections  to  their  extended  application.  Lime  and 
the  superphosphate  of  lime  can  be  used  with  most 
advantage.  They  coagulate  part  of  the  soluble  matter 
of  sewage,  and  favour  the  precipitation  of  the  insoluble 
matter.  Dr.  Letheby  found,  by  experiment,  that,  “ in 
addition  to  the  whole  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  sewage, 
the  lime  throws  down  about  one-fourth  of  the  soluble 
organic  matter,  leaving  about  eleven  grains  of  it  still  in 
solution,  in  every  gallon  of  day  sewage,  and  about  half 
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that  quantity  in  the  sewage  which  is  discharged  by 
night.” 1 

147. — 2nd.  On  Deodorizing  Agents,  which  attach 
and  decompose  the  gases  floating  in  sewer  air,  and 
convert  them  into  innocuous  chemical  compounds. — 
Chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  hypochlorous  acid,  sulphu- 
rous acid  and  nitrous  acid  operate,  chemically,  upon  the 
putrid  gases  issuing  from  decomposing  sewage,  and  con- 
vert them  into  innoxious  compounds.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  oxyclilorine  compounds  combine  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  noxious  gases,  “ setting  oxygen  free  to 
destroy  the  miasms.”  “ Eight  grains  of  chloride  of  lime, 
or  less  than  an  ounce  of  a solution  of  chlorine,  will  com- 
pletely deodorize  a gallon  of  sewage,  and  the  diffusion 
of  a little  chlorine  through  the  worst  kind  of  sewer 
gases  is  sufficient  instantly  to  deprive  them  of  their 
offensive  odour.”2  The  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids, 
like  the  chlorine  compounds,  decompose  the  hydro- 
sulphur and  ammoniacal  emanations,  and  fix  them  in  a 
harmless  form.  All  the  members  of  this  class  are  ex- 
cellent deodorizers.  But  the  great  drawbacks  to  their 
extended  employment  are  : 1st,  their  costliness  ; 2ndly, 
the  difficulty  of  proportioning  the  quantity  of  any  one 
of  them,  necessary  for  deodorizing  large  quantities  of 
sewage,  with  such  nicety  and  exactness  as  to  prevent 
either  a deficiency  or  excess  being  used.  If  too  little  be 
employed,  complete  deodorization  will  not  be  accom- 
plished ; if  too  much,  the  air  will  be  tainted  with 


1 Report  on  the  Sewers  of  London,  1858. 


2 IjOC.  cit. 
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these  agents  themselves,  all  of  which,  being  powerful 
irritants,  act  injuriously  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane. 

148. — 3rd.  On  those  Deodorizing  Agents,  which 
expedite  the  oxydation  of  injurious  matters  by  giving 
up  part  of  their  own  oxygen , and  on  those,  which , by 
virtue  of  their  great  porousness , and  other  peculiar 
physical  properties , are  capable  of  absorbing  immense 
quantities  of  gaseous  bodies , and  of  expediting  their 
oxydation  and  conversion  into  harmless  compounds . — 
The  manganates  and  permanganate  of  potash,  fire, 
water,  sand,  clay  and  charcoal  are  all  powerful  de- 
stroyers of  bad  smells.  The  two  first  supply  oxygen  to 
neutralize  sewage  compounds,  whilst  the  four  last  only 
absorb  the  gases,  and  favour  their  oxydation  by  erama- 
causis  or  slow  combustion.  The  permanganate  of  potash 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Condy  of  Battersea.  Dr. 
Letheby  states,  that  150  drops  of  a solution,  containing 
only  6 per  cent,  of  permanganate  (costing  Is.  per  gal- 
lon) “ were  sufficient  to  deodorize  a gallon  of  ordinary 
sewage,  but  the  disadvantage  of  it  is,  that  it  has  no 
power  to  destroy  the  foul  gases  which  have  already 
escaped  into  the  sewer  air.”1  Even  if  it  were  used 
in  the  proportion  of  150  grains  to  the  gallon,  it 
would  cost  3,000,000/.  per  annum  to  deodorize  the 
sewage  of  London  with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a very 
expensive  article.  But,  from  a chemical  point  of  view, 
“ it  must  be  admitted,”  says  Dr.  Letheby,  “ that  Mr. 


1 Loc.  cit. 
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Condy’s  solution  is  a powerful  and  valuable  disinfectant, 
for,  like  chlorine,  its  action  is  permanent  and  complete, 
and  in  the  solid  form  it  is  about  equal  in  deodorizing 
power  to  the  same  weight  of  chloride  of  lime.” 

149-  Fire,  water,  sand  and  clay  have  been  known, 
from  the  remotest  ages,  as  excellent  deodorizers.  The 
impossibility  of  the  economical  application  of  the  first  is, 
I fear,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  general  adop- 
tion. And  the  proper  application  of  the  second  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  an  impervious  and  perfect  system 
of  sewage  tubes,  an  unfailing  and  abundant  water  sup- 
ply for  flushing  purposes,  and  an  outlet  into  a river  or 
into  the  sea,  in  which  the  sewage  would  be  so  thoroughly 
and  rapidly  oxydized,  and  rendered  inert,  as  to  avoid  the 
contingency  of  foul  emanations  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  population,  as  is  now  the  case  with  those  gigantic 
sewage  recipients,  at  London  and  Liverpool,  the  Thames 
and  Mersey.  This,  at  best,  is  a very  unnatural  way  of 
disposing  of  sewage.  For,  its  admixture  and  dilution 
with  large  volumes  of  water,  in  most  situations,  render 
its  subsequent  utilization,  as  a fertilizer  of  the  soil,  an 
utter  impossibility.  Sand  and  clay,  or  the  soil,  are 
capital  deodorizers.  Four  thousand  acres  of  land  are 
sufficient  to  deodorize  and  utilize  the  sewage  of  Milan, 
the  capital  of  Lombardy.  The  sewage  of  this  ancient 
city  is  emptied  into  a small  river,  and  the  waters  of  this 
are  expended  in  irrigating  the  neighbouring  fields.  So 
rich  does  the  soil,  so  treated,  become,  that  the  Milanese 
farmers  pare  off  a few  inches  of  the  upper  layer,  and 
cart  it  off  to  manure  those  fields  which  cannot  be 
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subjected  to  irrigation.  The  Times  correspondent,  and 
Baron  Yon  Liebig,  inform  us  that  the  Chinese  citizens 
sell  their  ordure  to  agriculturists  ; and  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  about  the  fact,  that,  in  that  populous  country, 
it  has  constituted  a valuable  article  of  commerce  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  for  the  deodorizing  powers  of 
the  soil,  the  rustic  depositions,  in  this  country,  would 
soon  become  intolerable,  and  though  the  rural  cloaca) 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  offensive,  yet  the  oxydizing 
powers  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  combined  tend  very 
considerably  to  limit  the  range  of  the  noxious  effluvia 
emanating  from  such  places  of  resort. 

150.  But,  of  all  deodorizers,  none  is  so  powerful  and 
economical,  none  so  innocuous  in  itself,  and  so  easy  of 
application,  as  common  charcoal.  It  appears  that,  partly 
owing  to  the  porousness  of  this  substance,  and  partly  to 
its  inherent  physical  properties,  it  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing, with  marvellous  rapidity,  prodigious  quantities  of 
gaseous  bodies,  and  of  facilitating  their  oxydation,  by 
which  injurious  ones  are  converted  into  fixed  and  in- 
odorous compounds,  and  are  thereby  rendered  inope- 
rative for  mischief.  The  absorbent  powers  of  charcoal 
were  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Saussure  in  1814. 
This  celebrated  chemist  discovered  that  a single  volume 
of  boxwood  charcoal  absorbed  90  volumes  of  ammonia ; 
85  of  hydrochloric  acid;  65  of  sulphurous  acid;  55 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  40  of  nitrous  oxide;  35 
carbonic  acid ; 35  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen ; 94  of 
carbonic  oxide ; 92  of  oxygen  ; 75  of  nitrogen  ; 5 of 
carburetted  hydrogen  ; and  17  of  hydrogen. 
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151.  Dr.  Stenhouse1  found  that  “half  a gramme 
(5  decigrammes)  of  the  following  kinds  of  charcoal 
absorbed  the  undermentioned  number  of  centigrammes 
of  different  gases  : — 


Ammonia. 

Hydrochloric 

Acid. 

Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic 

Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Sulphurous 

Acid. 

Wood  

98  *5 

45-0 

30-0 

14-0 

0-8 

32-5 

Peat  

96-0 

65-0 

28-5 

io-o 

0-6 

27*5 

Animal 

43-5 

... 

9-0 

5*0 

0-5 

17-5 

“ It  thus  appears  that  wood  charcoal  possesses  rather 
the  highest  absorbent  power  for  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid;  while  animal  charcoal 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  both  wood  and  peat  charcoal  as 
an  absorber  of  gases,  but  as  a deodorizer  it  is,  of  course, 
very  greatly  superior.” 2 

152.  Dr.  Stenhouse  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow, 
covered  dead  animals,  to  a depth  of  several  inches,  on 
every  side,  with  charcoal,  and  allowed  them  to  remain 
there  for  several  months.  On  removing  the  animals,  it 
was  found  that  decay  had  made  rapid  progress.  Still, 
during  the  whole  period,  no  offensive  effluvia  issued 
from  them.  Thus,  it  was  established  that,  so  far  from 
charcoal  acting  as  an  antiseptic,  it  rather  expedited  than 
retarded  the  chemical-disintegration  of  the  tissues  after 


1 On  the  Economical  Application  of  Charcoal  to  Sanitary  Purposes. 
By  John  Stenhouse,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  1855.  Pamphlet. 

2 Lancet , April  28th,  1855. 
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death.  Mr.  Turnbull  detected,  in  the  charcoal,  which 
had  been  used  to  encase  two  dead  dogs,  for  a period  of 
six  months,  “ appreciable  quantities  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  but  little 
ammonia,  and  scarcely  a trace  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.”1 The  inference  is  that  the  ammoniacal,  sul- 
phuretted,  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  compounds, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  were 
absorbed  (as  rapidly  as  they  were  produced)  by  the 
charcoal,  and  converted  by  speedy  oxydation  into  inodo- 
rous and  innocuous  acids,  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric,  which  were  retained,  and  fixed  in  the 
porous  structure  of  the  charcoal. 

1 53.  Air,  charged  with  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  was  passed  through  a 
vessel,  containing  charcoal,  by  Dr.  Stenliouse.  It  was 
instantly  deprived  of  these  noxious  compounds,  so  that 
it  could  be  respired  with  impunity.  Dr.  Letheby  states, 
in  his  Report  on  the  Sewers  of  London , that  he  had 
repeated  some  of  Dr.  Stenhouse’s  experiments,  during  a 
period  extending  over  twelve  months,  and  that  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  offensive  gases,  arising  from  a 
closed  cesspool,  were  completely  deodorized  by  passing 
them  through  a small  box,  containing  about  thirty-six 
cubic  inches  of  coarsely  powdered  peat  charcoal.  This 
was  continued  in  action  for  three  months,  and  although 
the  charcoal  was  never  renewed,  yet  it  showed  no 
derangement  or  loss  of  power.  This  eminent  chemist 


1 Loc.  cit. 
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concludes  his  observations  on  this  marvellous  power  of 
charcoal  in  the  following  words  : — “ Now  in  making  a 
practical  application  of  these  facts,  it  is  manifest  that 
we  have  in  common  wood  charcoal  a powerful  means  of 
destroying  the  foul  gases  of  sewers.  IIow  it  is  to  be 
applied  is  a question  of  but  little  embarrassment.  Ven- 
tilate the  sewers  as  you  will,  either  by  open  gratings  in 
the  streets,  or  by  the  rain-water  pipes  of  the  houses,  or 
by  the  pillars  of  the  gas-lamps,  or  by  tubes  carried  up 
at  the  landlord’s  expense  from  the  drains  of  every  house, 
or  by  special  shafts  in  the  public  streets,  in  fact,  let  the 
gases  go  out  of  the  sewers  how  they  will  and  where  they 
will,  you  have  but  to  place  a small  box  containing  a few 
pennyworths  of  charcoal  in  the  course  of  the  draught, 
and  the  purification  of  the  air  will  be  complete.  As  far 
as  we  know,  the  strength  and  endurance  of  this  power 
is  almost  unlimited;  so  that  when  once  the  air  filter  has 
been  set  up,  it  will  last  continuously  for  years.” 

“ The  sanitary  applications  of  which  charcoal  is 
susceptible  are  many  and  important.  The  following  is 
an  enumeration  of  the  principal : — To  the  construction 
of  respirators,  both  to  warm  air  and  to  disinfect  it,  as 
well  as  to  purify  the  breath  ; to  ventilation,  to  purify 
the  air ; to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  grave- 
yards, and  from  dead  and  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  wherever  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  be  met  with.  Thus,  it  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  coffins,  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  in 
dead  houses,  in  dissecting  rooms,  in  malarious  districts, 
and  lastlv,  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  work  of  dis- 
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infection  is  now  left  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture,  by  which 
the  process  is  far  less  efficiently  performed.”1  Since 
Stenhouse’s  experiments  and  researches  were  brought 
prominently  to  notice  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Payne,  now 
of  the  General  Hospital,  Calcutta,  I believe  that  wood 
charcoal  has  been  freely  and  successfully  used  as  a 
deodorizer  in  Indian  jail  hospitals.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is,  even  at  the  present  time, 
extensively  used  to  deodorize  privies,  sinks,  filthy  drains, 
and  those  lethal  cesspools  so  often  alluded  to. 

154.  Whether  charcoal  possesses  the  power  of  dis- 
infecting an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of 
an  infectious  or  epidemic  disease,  as  well  as  of  destroy- 
ing unpleasant  and  unhealthy  odours,  seems  to  be  a 
disputed  question.  Dr.  Sutherland  believes  that  it 
possesses  no  such  inherent  property,  in  the  legitimate 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  word,  and  he  considers  that  it 
would  be  better  to  disuse  the  term  disinfectant,  because 
it  leads  to  undue  expectations,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
other  precautionary  measures.  He  holds  the  opinion 
that  “ merely  removing  the  odour  or  bad  smell  of 
localities  does  not  remove  the  more  refined  electric  or 
chemical  influences  at  work  in  producing  diseases,  more 
especially  those,  like  cholera  or  ague,  having  their  origin 
in  epidemic  and  meteorological  phenomena.”  Still,  it  is 
probable  that,  since  this  porous  substance  can  absorb 
and  hasten  the  oxydation  of  amazing  quantities  of  dele- 
terious gases,  so  as  to  make  them  inert,  it  also  possesses 


1 Lancet , loc.  cit. 
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the  power  of  attracting,  retaining,  and  fixing,  or  de- 
stroying those  subtle  poisonous  germs  of  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases,  which  generate  in,  and  are  propa- 
gated from,  the  sink,  the  sewer,  the  midden,  or  cesspool. 
At  all  events,  if  so  much  as  this  is  not  to  he  admitted, 
one  thing  is  as  manifest  as  noonday,  viz.,  that  the 
complete  deodorization  of  sewage  and  other  injurious 
emanations  must  deprive  these  poisons  of  the  nidus , 
whereupon  to  germinate  and  multiply,  and  wherefrom 
to  become  disseminated  in  great  profusion, — too  fre- 
quently to  wage  a desolating  war  against  the  lives  of 
mankind. 

155.  I will  now  cite  a practical  example  showing 
the  extraordinary  power,  which  perfectly  dry  and 
coarsely  powdered  wood  charcoal  has  in  deodorizing  the 
smells  arising  from  sloughing  and  gangrenous  sores, 
and  necessaries.  The  Meywar  Bheel  Corps  Hospital  is 
seldom  free  from  cases  of  had  ulcers,  which  frequently 
assume  the  worst  forms  of  gangrenous  action,  sparing 
neither  muscle,  nerve,  vessel,  tendon,  npr  bone  in  its 
destructive  progress.  There  arc  now,  in  hospital,  eight 
cases  of  spreading  gangrene,  occurring  in  men  who  were 
sent  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  (August)  to 
repair  the  public  roads,  near  the  village  of  Some — a 
most  jungly  and  malarious  locality.  Over  each  patient’s 
bed  a small  bag,  filled  with  charcoal,  is  suspended. 
Over  the  outside  of  the  inner  dressings,  and  underneath 
the  fixing  bandage,  a small  quantity  of  the  powdered 
article  is  sprinkled  every  time  the  sores  are  cleaned  and 
fresh  dressing  applied.  And  during  the  dressing  of  the 
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sores,  a small  box,  freely  perforated  on  all  sides,  and 
containing  broken  up  charcoal,  is  held  by  an  assistant 
over  the  exposed  sores,  to  intercept  the  effluvia  issuing 
therefrom.  So  successful  is  this  plan  in  dissipating 
every  disagreeable  odour,  that  on  entering  the  hospital, 
the  difference  between  the  sweetness  of  the  internal  and 
external  atmospheres  is  scarcely  discernible.  Bags  of 
charcoal  are  also  suspended  from  the  walls  of  the  neces- 
sary ; and  the  Bhcels,  Mogiahs  and  Hindustanees  of  the 
regiment  assure  me,  with  the  best  effects,  in  destroying- 
bad  smells.  The  only  precaution,  which  is  necessary, 
is  to  see  that  the  charcoal  is  kept  perfectly  dry,  for 
when  it  is  allowed  to  become  moistened,  its  absorbent 
capabilities  become  considerably  diminished.  This  is 
just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Hoffman  and  Blyth,  who  found  that  charcoal 
lost  its  power  of  effecting  dcodorization,  after  three 
times  its  own  bulk  of  liquid  sewage  had  been  made  to 
percolate  through  it.  And  Dr.  Sutherland  found, 
that  it  was  of  little  use  in  destroying  the  stench,  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  when  it  had  become 
moistened  by  the  rain.  Exposure  to  an  Indian  sun  is 
quite  sufficient  to  expel  the  moisture  absorbed  from 
the  air.  But  if,  after  long  use,  in  the  more  humid 
climates  of  this  country,  or  in  the  monsoon  months  in 
otherwise  dry  climates,  this  simple  measure  failed, 
re-ignition,  for  a few  minutes,  in  a closed  space  or 
vessel,  will  always  suffice  to  restore  its  original  vigour. 
By  observing  these  precautions,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  same  material  will  last  for  an  unlimited 
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period  of  time.  That  which  is  now  in  use,  in  my 
hospital,  has  been  at  work  upwards  of  two  years. 
Beyond  occasional  exposure  to  the  midday  sun,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  to  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite 
as  vigorous  now  as  it  was  when  first  applied. 


157 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  EFFECTS.  OF  LABOUR  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF 

PRISONERS. 

156.  Holy  Writ  testifies  that  man,  even  whilst  en- 
dowed with  all  the  attributes  of  physical  and  spiritual 
immortality,  was  not  exempted  from  the  exercitation  of 
his  muscles,  sinews,  and  bones.  For,  no  sooner  had 
the  Almighty  “breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,”  than  He  “ planted  a garden  eastward  of  Eden,  and 
there  tie  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed — to  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it.”  After  our  first  parents  had  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  the  Divine  Will,  disease,  death,  and 
physical  toil  constituted  part  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted for  the  commission  of  the  First  Sin.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  “ in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,” — in  other  words,  that  corporeal  labour  was 
included  in  the  punitive  sentence,  which  ensued  upon 
man’s  self-imposed  degradation, — there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  such  taxation  of  the  animal  structures  was 
ever  designed  to  curtail  the  period  of  his  existence,  viz., 
“ three-score  years  and  ten,”  as  defined  by  the  Psalmist. 
If  the  average  duration  of  life,  at  the  present  day,  does 
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not  reach  one-half  the  number  of  years  laid  down  by 
David,  it  is  not  to  natural,  but  to  unnatural  modes  of 
labour,  combined  with  a host  of  inimical  conditions, 
arising  out  of  our  artificial  systems  of  living,  working, 
&c.,  that  such  a lamentable  state  of  affairs  is  to  be 
attributed. 

157.  Physiologists  declare  that  a certain  amount  of 
active  employment,  or  bodily  labour,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  tone  and  elasticity  of 
the  human  organism  ; and  psychologists  teach  us  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  within  proper  limitations, 
is  conducive  to  a vigorous  status  of  the  nervous  system. 
What  pure  air  is  to  the  respiratory  operations,  whole- 
some water  to  the  chemical  and  vital  operations  within, 
and  a normally  constituted  diet  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal  heat  and  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  diurnal  cycle 
of  corporeal  and  intellectual  occupation,  alternated  with 
repose,  is  to  the  entire  framework  as  a unit  made  up  of 
many  different,  harmonizing,  and  beautifully  constructed 
parts.  With  good  air,  water,  and  food,  for  consump- 
tion, labour,  unless  excessive,  and  provided  it  is 
characterized  by  variety,  by  the  inculcation  and  de- 
velopment of  industrial  habits,  and  “ by  association  with 
some  purpose  or  object,”  can  never  be  antagonistic  to 
good  health  and  long  life.  On  the  contrary,  all  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove,  that  it  is  as  highly  preservative 
of  health  as  it  is  prophylactic  of  disease.  It  is  only 
when  corporeal  labour  is  disproportioned  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  individual,  when  in  fact  the  muscular  or 
nervous  system,  or  both,  are  over-taxed,  that  it  can  be 
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acknowledged  as  a cause  of  predisposing  to  disease,  and 
of  shortening  life. 

158.  I have  already  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  an 
appeal  to  authentic  data,  the  general  accuracy  of  which 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  air  the  criminal  breathes,  the 
water  he  drinks,  and  the  food  he  consumes,  are  all  so 
unwholesome  as  to  render  ill-health  and  high  mortality 
rates  sure  consequences  of  imprisonment  in  by  far  the 
largest  majority  of  Indian  jails.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  some  accidental  exceptions,  but  sufficient  testimony 
remains  to  show  that  these  do  not  interfere  with  the 
validity  of  the  general  rule,  deduced  from  a careful 
digest  of  the  effects  of  incarceration  upon  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  criminals,  during  long  periods,  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  prisons  of  the  Indian  empire. 
With  such  defective  sanitary  arrangements  as  have 
been  delineated,  in  previous  articles,  it  is  not  very 
surprising,  then,  to  find  that  the  labouring  prisoners, 
who  ought,  under  improved  sanitation,  to  enjoy  the 
best  health, — that  is  to  say,  who  ought  to  suffer 
least  from  disease,  and  to  succumb  in  the  smallest  pro- 
portion,— are  actually  the  very  individuals  who  sicken 
most  seriously,  and  die  off  with  the  most  appalling 
rapidity. 

159-  The  correctness  of  this  observation  is  well 
illustrated,  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  compiled 
from  Dr.  Mouat’s  Reports,  for  the  years  1855-56  and 
1856-57 
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Average 

Ratio 

Classes. 

Deaths. 

per  1,000  of 

Strength. 

Deaths 
to  Strength. 

Labourers 

26,414-02 

2,875 

108-840 

Non-labourers 

6,834-14 

542 

79-300 

Inefficient  from  age  and  ) 
other  infirmities  ....  j 

5,789-63 

435 

75-130 

Total  

39,037-79 

3,852 

98-673 

Thus,  out  of  every  1,000  souls,  29*54  more  deaths 
occurred  every  year  among  labouring  than  non-labour- 
ing prisoners.  The  latter  are  chiefly  composed  of 
civil  debtors  and  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  Civil  pri- 
soners are  more  free  from  the  depressing  passions,  and 
are,  perhaps,  in  an  underhand  way,  better  fed  than 
the  labouring  class.  Besides,  they  are  rarely  fettered. 
Persons  awaiting  trial  are  not  subjected  to  any  punitive 
treatment,  beyond  what  is  inflicted  by  the  restraint 
deemed  necessary  for  their  secure  confinement,  until  their 
cases  are  decided  by  the  judicial  authorities.  These 
circumstances  enable  us  to  comprehend,  in  part,  the 
reason  why  the  non-labouring  do  not  die  so  frequently 
as  the  labouring  class.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
“ inefficient  from  age  and  other  infirmities,”  whose  con- 
stitutions have  been  shattered  to  their  very  foundations 
by  dissipation,  intemperance,  opium -eating,  ganjali- 
smoking,  and  a reckless  hand-to-mouth  life,  have  not 
died  in  such  large  numbers  in  proportion  to  strength 
as  the  picked  and  comparatively  robust  young  men, 
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selected  for  labour,  by  3371  per  1,000.  During  tlie 
two  years,  over  which,  the  above  table  extends,  108-84 
out  of  every  1,000  labouring  prisoners,  succumbed 
annually.  Nowr,  when  we  consider  the  long  periods  for 
which  prisoners  are  often  “ sentenced  by  the  Indian 
Courts,  it  needs  but  little  calculation  to  show  how 
frequently  a sentence  of  hard  labour  ” is  equivalent  to 
a capital  punishment.  If  the  whole  26,414  individuals 
had  been  sentenced  to  a little  more  than  nine  years’ 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  the  punishment  would 
have  equalled  a capital  execution  of  the  whole  number. 
But,  as  it  never  has  been  the  object  of  the  Government 
nor  of  the  law  to  convert  minor  into  capital  punish- 
ments ; and  as  such  a process  of  conversion  does  really 
exist,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  jails  of  Lower  Bengal, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  India,  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  particular  attention  here  to  the  chief  causes, 
which  combine  to  render  what  ought  to  be  a means 
of  increasing  health  and  of  prolonging  life,  one  of 
the  surest  sources  of  ill  health  and  death  to  the 
criminals. 

160.  Foremost  among  the  causes  of  the  great  mor- 
tality among  the  labouring  prisoners,  are  the  defective 
dietaries  that  have  been,  and  are  now,  used  in  our  jails. 
With  a view  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  injurious  effects 
which  the  Bengal  prison  dietaries  must  have  exercised, 
and  are  now  exercising,  upon  the  constitutions  of  this 
large  class  of  criminals,  I have  prepared  the  following 
brief  statement  from  those  given  in  paras.  74  and  86, 
showing,  at  a glance,  the  computed  nutritive  value  of 
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the  old  Bengal  dietary,  the  new  Bengal  dietary,  and  the 
proposed  Bengal  dietaries  : — 


For  Labouring  Prisoners. 


Dietaries. 

Carboniferous 
Nutriment  in 
ozs. 

Nitrogenous 
Nutriment  in 
ozs. 

Total  real 
Nutriment  in 
ozs. 

Old  Bengal  Dietary 

25-876 

4*5740 

30*4500 

New  Bengal  Dietary 

23*429 

1*7568 

25*1858 

Proposed  Bengal  Dietaries 

17*340 

5*7348 

23*0748 

/ 

If  the  proposed  dietaries,  the  rough  materials  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  which  are  given  in  para.  83, 
be  near  approximations  to  correct  scales,  it  follows  that 
the  two  other  scales,  noted  in  the  above  statement,  must 
he  defectively  constituted  in  two  important  particulars. 
The  old  Bengal  dietary  contains  an  excess  of  8*536  ozs. 
of  carboniferous,  and  a deficiency  of  1T608  ozs.  of 
nitrogenous  nutriment  ; whilst  the  new  one  contains 
6*089  ozs.  too  much  of  the  former,  and  3 978  ozs.  too 
little  of  the  latter  principle. 

161  Now,  it  was  found,  in  an  experimental  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  Scotch 
Prisons,  and  conducted  by  Professor  Christison  of 
Edinburgh  “ on  a scale,  and  with  a care  unequalled  by 
any  investigation  of  the  kind  hitherto  made  public,” 
with  a view  “ to  discover  the  exact  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment that  was  sufficient  and  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  health  and  condition  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  jails”  in  Scotland,  that  “four  ounces  of  real  albu- 
minous nutriment  were  found  to  be  barely  sufficient  to 
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support  a man  not  subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  confined 
only  for  a period  of  from  ten  days  to  two  months.  . . 

The  observations  were  made  on  896  males,  and  726 
females  in  the  prisons  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, Stirling,  Paisley,  Ayr  and  Perth.  Each  prisoner 
was  weighed  on  admission,  and  his  state  of  health  and 
strength  noted.  This  was  repeated  every  fortnight ; 
8,000  observations  of  this  kind  were  made  ; the  prisoners 
were  kept  steadily  on  one  dietary,  the  articles  of  which 
were  oatmeal,  butter  milk,  or  skimmed  milk,  bread, 
meat,  barley,  peas  and  vegetables.”  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  great  experiment  were  “ that,  for 
prisoners  having  no  great  exercise,  food  containing 
4 ozs.  of  nitrogenous,  i.  e.,  albuminous  principle,  with 
enough  of  carboniferous  nutriment,  is  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  health,  weight  and  general  condition  ; but 
less  than  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  this  quantity  is 
not  adequate  for  those  accustomed  to  vigorous  occupa- 
tion in  the  open  air  ; that  it  is  inadequate  also  for 
persons  exceeding  the  average  bulk,  and  for  growing 
lads  between  seventeen  and  twenty.” 1 

162.  If  then  4 ozs.  of  nitrogenous  nutriment  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  health,  weight  and 
general  condition  in  those  not  sentenced  to  hard  labour, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  there  is  too  little  of  this  essential 
principle  in  the  old  and  new  Bengal  dietaries  for 
labouring  prisoners.  The  former  contains  only  '574  of 
an  ounce  more,  the  latter  actually  2'2432  ozs.  less  nitro- 

1 Vide  Dr.  Davidson’s  Report  on  the  Tricliinopohj  Jail  for  1856. 
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genous  nutriment  than  Dr.  Christison  lias  proved  to  he 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a prisoner  not  subjected  to 
labour,  and  who  was  confined  for  the  limited  period  of 
from  ten  days  to  two  months,  and  to  make  bad  worse, 
they  are  both  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a super- 
fluous and  dangerous  excess  of  carboniferous  nutriment. 
It  is  clear  that  a dietetic  allowance,  which  does  not 
afford  an  adequate  quantity  of  reparative  material,  even 
for  those,  who  are  not  expected  to  undergo  active 
exertion,  when  given  to  those  who  are  sentenced  to  hard 
labour,  must  operate  very  prejudicially  upon  such 
persons.  As  the  waste  of  the  animal  structures,  beyond 
what  is  normally  the  result  of  mere  functional  action  in 
repose  or  passive  exercise,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  physical  labour  exacted,  it  follows,  in- 
fcrentially,  that  the  reparative  food  must  he  increased 
in  similar  proportion  to  renew  the  loss  of  organized 
tissues.  If  the  equilibrium  is  not  maintained  between 
the  demand  for  the  material  for  structural  repair,  and 
the  supply — and  particularly  if  the  latter  is  deficient  in 
quantity,  gradual — insidious  starvation  must  'he  the 
inevitable  result.  The  fact  is  that,  with  such  a scale  of 
food  as  is  represented  by  the  new  Bengal  Dietary,  the 
wonder  is  not  so  much  that  the  mortality  among  labour- 
ing prisoners  has  always,  since  its  introduction,  been 
extraordinarily  high,  as  that  it  has  not  been  still  higher. 
And  it  will,  to  my  mind,  be  an  astonishing  circumstance, 
other  things  being  as  they  are,  if  it  is  ever  reduced  so 
long  as  this  scale,  or  a near  approximation  to  it,  is 
permitted  to  be  used  in  the  jails  of  Lower  Bengal. 
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163.  But  the  proposed  scales  are,  I hope,  free  from 
these  objections.  While  they  do  not  allow  more  than 
enough  of  the  carboniferous,  they  afford  no  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  the  nitrogenous  principle.  I am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  an  experimental  inquiry, 
conducted  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Christison,  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Board  of  Directors  of  Scotch  Prisons,  in  any  of  our 
large  well-managed  prisons,  would  corroborate  the  views 
here  inculcated  by  obtaining  two  great  results — a 
diminished  ratio  of  sickness,  and  a decreased  rate  of 
mortality  among  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour,— 
results  which,  I am  convinced,  the  Indian  Government 
would  be  desirous  of  accomplishing. 

164.  There  is*  a notion  to  the  effect,  that  so  much 
carboniferous  food  is  not  required  in  this,  as  in  colder 
countries.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  importance  of 
this  theory  has  been  over-estimated.  The  civil  popu- 
lation are  not  dieted  in  consonance  with  it.  If  we 
consider  the  scores  of  millions  of  people,  in  this  country, 
who  daily  consume  rice  and  ghee,  or  oil, — the  first 
being  almost  completely,  the  two  last  entirely  composed 
of  respiratory  food, — and  who,  in  addition,  consume 
cereal  grains  also  rich  in  this  description  of  food,  we 
will  find  that  really  as  much  of  this  principle, — if  not 
more, — is  disposed  of  by  the  native  communities,  as  by 
the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates.  But,  by  a 
beautiful  provision  of  nature,  the  excess  of  heat,  thus 
generated,  is  rapidly  carried  out  of  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  perspiration,  by  which  means  the 
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organs  within  the  body  arc  protected  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  caloric  that  would  otherwise  soon  become 
incompatible  with  health.  As  regards  the  theory,  viz., 
that  nitrogenous  food  is  not  required  in  such  large 
quantities,  by  the  labouring  population  of  hot,  as  by  the 
same  class  in  cold  climates,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  experimental  investigation  would  prove  that  it  is 
untenable, — at  all  events  that  it  has  been  too  much 
respected  by  the  framers  of  Indian  prison  dietaries. 
For,  in  an  exhausting  climate,  like  that  of  India,  a 
definite  proportion  of  building-up  material,  to  renew 
structural  waste,  is  just  as  indispensably  necessary,  as 
in  cold  or  temperate  countries.  “ The  consumption  of 
mechanical  force  in  the  body  is  always  equal  to  a waste 
of  matter  in  the  body,  and  this  must  be  restored  in  the 
food.  When  a man  or  an  animal  works,  a certain 
amount  of  food  must  be  added  ; increased  work  and 
effort,  without  a corresponding  increase  of  food,  cannot 
be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  ; the  health  of  the 
man  or  animal  soon  gives  way.”1 

165.  Many  of  the  other  removeablc  causes  which 
combine  to  keep  up  the  general  average  of  mortality, 
such  as  bad  air  arising  from  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, impure  water,  overcrowding  and  imperfect 
ventilation,  &c.,  must  operate  more  deleteriously  upon 
the  ill-fed  labouring  than  upon  the  non-labouring 
prisoners. 

166.  It  is  usually  understood,  that  of  all  descriptions 


1 Liebig’s  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  322. 
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of  labour,  that  can  be  adopted,  by  the  industrial  popula- 
tion of  any  country,  coeteris paribus,  none  is  so  salubrious 
as  active  occupation  in  the  open  air.  The  good  health 
and  long  life,  enjoyed  by  the  rural  peoples,  throughout 
the  world,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  scene 
of  their  labours  is  laid  in  space  limited  to  view  only 
by  the  canopy  of  the  heavens  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  distant  horizon  on  the  other,  and  furnished,  in  rich 
profusion,  with  all  the  choicest  beauties  of  animated 
nature.  The  comparatively  inferior  health  and  short 
lives  of  the  peoples,  inhabiting  large  towns  and  cities, 
are,  in  great  part,  attributable  to  the  confined  spaces  in 
which  they  move  and  dwell,  and  to  in-door  occupation. 
This  law  applies,  with  full  force,  to  the  town  and  rural 
peoples  of  India.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  universal  law 
is  positively  reversed,  when  we  come  to  criticize  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  out-  and  in-  door  labouring  prisoners 
in  this  country,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
following  Statement  exhibiting  the  influence  of  out-  and 
in-  door  labour  on  the  mortality  among  the  Prisoners , in 
Lower  Bengal , for  two  years : — 


Classes. 

Average 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of 
Deaths 
to  Strength. 

t 

Working  on  the  Roads... 

6,817’  10 

1,086 

159-30 

Engaged  in  Manufactures 

12,400-64 

1,200 

96-76 

Otherwise  employed  

7,196-28 

589 

81-84 

Total  

26,414-02 

2,875 

108-84 
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Thus,  in  every  1,000  able-bodied  prisoners,  sent  to 
work  on  the  roads,  no  less  than  159*30  died,  annually. 
This  is  a frightful  rate  of  mortality.  It  is,  in  truth, 
equivalent  to  a sentence  of  capital  punishment  upon  the 
entire  class, — a class,  too,  be  it  recollected,  not  con- 
victed of  heinous  but  of  minor  transgressions  of  the 
law,  in  about  every  six  years  and  four  months.  When 
the  general  average  is  so  remarkably  high,  the  extremes 
must  be  terribly  appalling.  Indeed,  in  some  gangs, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  bestowal  of  subordinate 
medical  agency,  which  has  been  usually  supplied  to 
each  gang  numbering  fifty  prisoners,  for  many  years 
past,  the  lives  of  the  individuals  composing  them  could 
not  have  been  worth  eighteen  months’  or  two  years’ 
purchase,  at  the  outside. 

167.  The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  working  on 
the  roads  was  62*54  per  1,000  in  excess  of  that  which 
held  good  among  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  jails;  and  77*46  per  1,000  higher 
than  that  which  obtained  among  the  “ otherwise  em- 
ployed,” or  those  who  have  been  chiefly  told  off,  to 
perform  the  menial  duties  of  the  prisons.  Thus,  if  the 
labour  on  the  public  roads  were  abolished,  and  in-door 
labour  substituted  for  it,  and  provided  all  other  circum- 
stances remained  the  same  as  heretofore,  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  trivial 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  land  would  be,  out  of 
3,408  souls,  213,  annually;  and,  if  their  occupation,  at 
in-door  labour,  could  be  so  improved  as  to  make  the 
mortality  descend  to  that  which  prevails  among  those 
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engaged  in  the  execution  of  menial  duties,  the  saving  of 
lives  would  be  264,  annually. 

168.  A similar  reversal  of  the  natural  law  above- 
mentioned,  has  always  existed,  among  the  out -door 
labouring  prisoners,  in  India.  I believe  that  the  ex- 
ceptions have  been  so  few  as  to  have  been  rather 
confirmatory  than  otherwise  of  the  general  rule. 
Hutchinson  drew  marked  attention  to  the  subject  so 
far  back  as  1835.  And  the  Prison  Committee,  in  their 
Report  delivered  on  the  8th  January,  1838,  confirm  his 
observations.  They  remarked,  in  the  112th  and  113th 
paras,  of  their  report,  that,  “ if  fair  allowance  be  made 
for  deaths  occurring  after  a return  to  jail,  in  consequence 
of  diseases  caught  on  the  roads,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  chance  of  death  is  so  much  increased  by  sending 
a batch  of  Bengal  convicts  to  a road-gang  that,  when 
the  term  of  imprisonment  is  long,  what  was  intended 
for  a secondary  punishment  by  the  judge  is,  in  respect 
to  many  of  the  prisoners  so  sent,  converted  into  a 
capital  punishment.  But  a fair  judgment  cannot  he 
formed  on  this  point  from  the  mere  average  result. 
Inequality  and  uncertainty,  (which  are  worse  elements 
in  any  punishment,  even  than  unnecessary  severity,) 
being  apparent  in  an  extreme  degree  upon  the  face 
of  our  returns,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  extreme 
cases.  In  one  gang  employed  under  Captain  Thomson, 
m the  Ramghur  Division  of  the  Trunk  Road,  the 
number  of  convicts  who  died  whilst  actually  belonging 
to  the  gang,  averaged  for  ten  months,  at  the  rate 
of  34  and  4-10ths  of  deaths  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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In  one  month,  the  deaths  in  that  gang  were  10  per 
cent.” 

169.  Since  that  period  (1838),  however,  much  im- 
provement has  taken  place, — not  in  the  actual  condition 
of  road-gangs  themselves, — hut  in  the  great  diminution 
of  the  numbers  of  prisoners  exposed  to  out-door  labour. 
This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the  unceasing 
exertions  of  the  prison  inspectors,  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  magisterial 
authorities.  But  the  number  of  convicts  so  employed 
is  still  great  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  The  average  daily  total  of  prisoners 
engaged  upon  the  roads,  in  Bengal,  during  1855-56, 
was  3,367*83,  out  of  which  586  died,  or  174  per  1,000  ; 
and  during  1856-57  it  was  3,449*27,  out  of  which  500 
died,  or  144*96  per  1,000.  Owing  to  some  errors  in 
the  returns,  the  comparative  mortality  rate  between  out- 
and  in-  door  labourers 'could  not  be  accurately  calculated 
for  1857-58  ; but  we  find  Dr.  Mouat  reiterating  the 
annual  complaint,  that  “ a daily  average  of  2,599 
labouring  convicts  were  occupied  on  the  roads,” — an 
occupation  which  has  been  proved,  from  long  expe- 
rience, to  be  as  destructive  of  discipline  as  of  health 
and  life.  In  the  year  1857-58,  no  fewer  than  4,647 
persons  were  “ sentenced  to  hard  labour  and  employed 
on  the  roads  and  public  works,”  whilst  only  950  were 
sentenced  to  labour  at  “ manufactures  and  domestic 
work  within  the  jail,”  in  18  Madras  jails.  I11  table  G 
(vide  Report  of  the  Prison  Inspector,  for  1857-58), 
the  Inspector -General  gives  the  almost  unintelligible 
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number  of  1,038,521,  as  the  “number  of  convicts” 
employed  “ in  the  repair  of  public  roads,”  in  a total  of 
37  jails.  I believe  that  the  general  practice,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  is  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
hard  labour  by  enforcing  out-door  labour  on  the  public 
works,  roads,  &c.  In  the  North-West  Provinces,  the 
system  is  also  very  prevalent ; but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
institution  of  central  prisons,  at  Agra,  Bareilly,  and 
Allahabad,  and  the  encouragement  of  profitable  in-door 
labour,  as  a means  of  improving  penal  discipline,  in 
these  and  other  prisons,  in  consonance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Woodcock  and  Mr.  Thornhill,  have 
tended  very  considerably  to  diminish  the  numbers  so 
engaged.  In  the  Punjab,  “ all  out-door  labour,  except 
that  in  the  garden,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  all  pri- 
soners are  to  be  confined  closely  to  the  jail,  an  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  convict  labour  being  drawn  by  every 
district  officer.” 1 

170.  Hutchinson  enumerated  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
treme unhealthiness  of  out-door  labour,  in  the  case  of 
the  Indian  prisons,  as  follows : — “ He  is  taken  out  of 
the  jail  at  sunrise  or  before  it;  ho  labours  uninter- 
ruptedly all  day,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour,  perhaps, 
at  noon  (for  I am  not  sure  that  this  indulgence  is  in 
every  case  allowed),  when  he  generally  satisfies  the 
cravings  of  hunger  with  a little  parched  gram  (a  species 
of  pulse),  or  rice,  or  perhaps  with  these  grains  in  a 
perfectly  raw  state.  He  then  continues  to  labour  on, 


1 Vide  Hathaway’s  Manual,  p.  36. 
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till  4 o’clock  p.m.,  when  lie  commences  his  return  to 
jail;  but  this  may  be  at  some  distance;  so  that,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  are 
counted  over,  it  is  often  near  sunset.  They  have  then 
their  sole  meal  to  prepare  and  eat,  before  they  are 
locked  up  for  the  night.  All  this,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, is  exacted  from  a class  who  are  frequently  the 
most  prone  to  disease,  from  their  previous  habits  of  dis- 
sipation, who  are  suffering  much  mental  anxiety  and 
distress,  who  are  scantily  fed,  who  enjoy  no  reward  for 
their  labour,  and  who,  in  addition  to  everything  else, 
are  working  heavily  ironed.  Many  of  these  persons, 
too,  he  it  remembered,  are  considerably  advanced  in 
years ; and  to  a still  greater  number,  the  mode  of 
labour  to  which  they  are  forced,  is  totally  new  and 
unaccustomed.  ...  In  the  rains,  they  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  taken  out,  unless  it  actually  happens  to  rain 
at  the  time  they  would  otherwise  be  leaving  the  jail; 
they  frequently  come  home  drenched  with  rain ; and 
few  of  them,  I should  suppose,  are  very  well  prepared 
with  a change  of  apparel.”  Taking  all  these  things 
into  account,  together  with  a review  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  this  philan- 
thropist concluded  that  the  out-door  labourers  were 
overworked,  and  that  many  of  them  were  destroyed  in 
consequence. 

171.  The  prisoners  in  Bengal  are  now,  and  have 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  since  1843,  supplied  with 
two  meals  per  diem  ; and  one  extra  blanket  is  now 
served  out,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  allowance  of  two  thin  suits  per  annum.  The 
aged  and  infirm  are  not  usually  sent — at  least  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  formerly — to  work  on  the  roads.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  all  the  causes  of  disease  pointed 
out  hy  Dr.  Hutchinson  are  still  in  existence.  That  the 
out-door  prisoners  are  overworked  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
because  they  are  under-fed.  But,  provided  they  were 
properly  fed,  the  labour  exacted  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  comply  with  a sentence  of  hard  labour. 

172.  It  is,  I think,  not  at  all  improbable  that  more 
muscular  wear  and  tear  are  occasioned  by  out-  than  in- 
door labour  ; though  the  judge,  in  passing  sentence, 
must  always  contemplate  the  sentence  of  hard  labour 
according  to  a measurable  and  fixed  standard.  There 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  inequality  of  the 
two  kinds  of  labour,  as  enforced,  in  the  differing  ratios 
of  mortality  among  out-  and  in-  door  labourers  as  exhi- 
bited in  para.  166.  How  powerfully  this  observation  is 
supported  by  what  has  already  been  advanced  concern- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  the  dietaries,  is  manifest.  For,  if 
the  present  scale  in  Lower  Bengal  for  labourers  is  not 
sufficient  in  nitrogenous  food  for  even  the  non-labouring 
prisoners,  it  is  demonstratively  clear  that  its  inefficiency 
would  be,  practically,  most  strikingly  developed  in  those 
persons  who  are  subjected  to  that  kind  of  labour  which 
entails  the  greatest  waste  of  the  animal  tissues. 

173.  Defective  clothing  and  hutting  are  also  fre- 
quent causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  out-door 
labourers.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  is  protection  by 
efficient  clothing  and  good  shelter,  against  the  violent 
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extremes  of  temperature,  so  frequent  in  India,  more 
absolutely  indispensable  than  in  this  climate,  and  this 
arises  chiefly  from  the  abundant  generation  of  malaria, 
the  evil  effects  of  which  are  always  favoured  by  bad 
clothing  and  hutting.  Add  to  these  defects,  non-water- 
proof tents  (or  huts),  often  pitched  in  ineligible  situa- 
tions, for  the  accommodation  of  those  unfortunate 
creatures  located  at  a distance  from  the  jails ; over- 
crowding in  these ; the  absence  of  more  than  a mat  to 
intercept  the  damp  striking  upwards  from  spongy  soils ; 
the  absence  of  changes  of  dress,  and  more  particularly 
of  separate  bedding,  during  the  rainy  season ; the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  localities  reeking  with  con- 
centrated miasmal  exhalations,  during  the  unhealthiest 
periods  of  the  year  ; the  consumption  of  stagnant  or 
marsh  water ; the  presence  of  iron  fetters  ; and  then  the 
reader  will  have  some  conception  of  the  real  reasons 
why  that  kind  of  labour,  which  ought,  under  a humane 
and  reformatory  system  of  prison  management,  to  he 
the  healthiest,  has  always  proved  more  prejudicial 
than  any  other  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  Indian 
convicts. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tabular  Statement,  exhibiting  the  Effects  of  Out-  and  In-  door 
Labour  on  the  Mortality  among  Prisoners  in  the  Chittagong  and 
Rajshahye  Jails , compiled  from  the  late  Dr.  Bedford's  Paper, 
published  in  2nd  No.  of  the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science. 
(1854.) 


Classes. 


Out-door  Labourers 
In-door  Labourers  . 

Non-Labourers 

Out-door  Labourers 
In-door  Labourers . 

Non-Labourers 

Out-door  Labourers 
In-door  Labourers . 
Non -Labourers 


Places 


Periods 


of 


of 


Observation. 


Observation. 


Chittagong 


From  August, 

1848,  to  June, 

1849,  both 
months  in- 
clusive. 


Rajshahye 


i From  March 
l to  December, 

1 1851,  both 

j months  in- 

[ elusive. 


Rajshahye 


The  year  1852. 


Average  Strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of 
Admissions  to 
Strength. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of 
Deaths  to  Strength. 

( 157 

232 

20 

1,477-7 

127-30 

i 142 

73 

9 

521-1 

62-60 

[ 125 

45 

8 

360-0 

64-00 

(258 

184 

7 

713-1 

27-10 

< 295 

222 

7 

752-5 

23-70 

( 74 

21 

2 

283-7 

27-00 

(243 

310 

9 

1,275-7 

37-00 

< 280 

195 

17 

696-4 

60-70 

u 

19 

1 

267-6 

14-08 

Thus  Dr.  Bedford’s  statistics  of  the  Chittagong  Jail 
show  that  out-door  labour  was  attended  by  nearly  three 
times  as  many  admissions  and  more  than  twice  as  much 
mortality  to  strength  as  in-door  labour ; and  that  the 
non-labourers  suffered  from  fully  four  times  as  little 
sickness  and  twice  as  little  mortality  as  those  who  are 
subjected  to  out-door  labour ; those  of  the  Rajshahye 
Jail,  during  ten  months,  from  March  to  December, 
1851,  show  that  the  sickness  was  slightly  higher  among 
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in-  than  out-  door  labourers  ; but  that  the  mortality  was 
highest  among  the  latter ; and  that  there  was  by  far 
the  smallest  amount  of  sickness  among  the  non- 
labourers; and  those  of  the  same  jail,  during  1852, 
show  that  the  sickness  was  much  greater  among  the  out- 
than  the  in-  door  labourers,  and  much  less  in  the  non- 
labourers than  in  either.  Twelve  of  the  seventeen 
deaths  credited  to  the  account  of  the  in-door  labourers 
occurred  in  March,  one  of  the  healthiest  months  of  the 
year.  These  must  have  occurred  from  some  epidemic 
— probably  cholera.  If  so,  and  excluding  these  twelve 
deaths,  the  mortality  per  1,000  of  strength  will  stand 
at  37  in  out-door  labourers,  17'8  in  in-door  labourers, 
14’08  in  non-labourers.  But  though  there  is  a want 
of  uniformity  in  these  results,  doubtless  occasioned  by 
disturbing  conditions  of  which  we  are  uninformed,  they 
are  sufficient  wrhen  thrown  together,  and  considered  in 
a collective  form,  to  warrant  the  justice  of  the  following 
deductions,  namely,  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  are 
very  much  greater  among  out  than  in-door  labourers  ; 
and  that  they  are  both  higher  in  in-door  labourers  than 
in  the  non-labourers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  TOBACCO. 

174.  One  of  the  fruits  resulting  from  the  appointment 
of  inspectorial  officers,  vested  with  almost  directorial 
powers,  to  watch  over,  and  to  control  the  general 
management  of  Indian  prisons,  has  been  the  very  exten- 
sive abolition  of  pernicious  narcotics,  formerly  allowed 
to  the  prisoners,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
their  use,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  health.  In  the  Punjab, 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  Madras,  it  has  been 
wisely  ruled  that  tobacco  and  opium  can  only  be  granted 
to  the  convicts  at  the  express  direction  of  the  Medical 
Officer,  and  then  only  in  curtailed  quantities,  and  for 
limited  periods,  in  cases  where  the  general  health 
appears  to  suffer  from  their  sudden  and  complete  with- 
drawal from  persons  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
consume  them.  From  Mr.  Woodcock’s  dietaries  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  in  the  Prisons  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  with  transcripts  of  which  I have  been 
obligingly  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sandford,  Officiating  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North-West  Provinces,  it  appeared  that, 
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(luring  1851,  out  of  thirty-three  jails,  tobacco  was 
allowed  to  the  prisoners  in  twenty-seven.  Thus  in  one 
jail,  the  daily  quantity  amounted  to  sixty  grains ; in 
eighteen,  to  sixty-three  and  a half  grains;  in  two,  to 
ninety  grains  ; in  two,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
and  a half  grains  ; and  in  the  remaining  four,  to  a hun- 
dred and  eighty  grains.  I am  not  certain  whether  the 
weed  is  even  now  altogether  abolished  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

175.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom,  which, 
in  the  face  of  much  passive  and  active  opposition,  dic- 
tated the  absolute  interdiction  of  practices,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  interfered  with  the  deterring  influence 
of  imprisonment  upon  the  criminals,  and  permitted  the 
indulgence  of  habits  anything  but  conducive  to  health. 
As  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  belief  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  so 
entirely  abolished  as  might  be  supposed,  from  a perusal 
of  the  circular  orders  on  the  subject,  arising  from  the 
accommodating  and  fraternizing  characters  composing 
many  of  the  subordinate  prison  establishments,  from  the 
lax  supervision  exercised  by  native  gaolers,  or  from  the 
possible  non-prohibition  of  the  narcotic  in  some  quarters 
of  the  empire,  I propose  to  adduce  incontrovertible 
testimony  to  show  that  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  substances  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ; that  what  are  denominated  its  moderate  and 
immoderate  use,  whether  by  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuff- 
ing, must  be,  mentally  and  physically,  injurious;  that 
all  the  ingenious  theories,  which  have  been  advanced 
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to  prove  its  antiseptic  and  protective  or  preventive 
powers,  are  untenable ; and,  that  the  fears  which  have 
been  entertained  regarding  the  dangers  supposed  to 
follow  its  absolute  and  immediate  withdrawal  from 
persons,  who  may  have  been  accustomed  to  its  use,  from 
childhood,  or  youth  till  the  middle,  or  later  periods  of 
life,  are,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  physio- 
logically destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

176. — 1st.  Poisonous  properties  of  Tobacco , c fc. — 
The  greatest  living  toxicologist  of  the  age,  Dr.  Alfred 
Taylor,  remarks  that  “ the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
tobacco  are  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  delirium,  loss  of 
power  in  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
system,  trembling,  complete  prostration  of  strength, 
coldness  of  surface  with  clammy  perspiration,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  and  death.  In  some  cases  there  is 
diarrhoea,  with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ; in 
others  there  is  rather  a sense  of  sinking  and  de- 
pression in  the  cardiac  region,  passing  into  syncope, 
or  creating  a sense  of  impending  dissolution.  With 
the  above  mentioned  symptoms  there  is  dimness  of 
sight,  with  confusion  of  ideas,  a small,  weak,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  difficult  respiration.” 
With  regard  to  the  dose  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  this 
authority  states,  in  continuation,  that  “ Dr.  M.  Gregor 
has  seen  some  of  the  most  severe  symptoms  follow  the 
administration  of  an  enema  which  contained  only  half 
a drachm  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  decoction.” 1 Dr. 


1 Lancet , Aug.  30,  1845,  p.  240. 
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Paris  witnessed  a case,  which  proved  rapidly  fatal, 
where  a decoction  of  tobacco  had  been  used  as  an  enema 
in  the  attempted  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia. 1 
And  several  cases  of  a similar  kind  are  recorded  by 
other  writers.  Dr.  Pereira  considers  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  use  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  under 
these  circumstances,  and  he  quotes  an  instance  from 
Dr.  Copland  in  which  death  was  caused  by  so  small  a 
dose  as  thirty  grains.2  The  fatal  effects  of  tobacco  may 
follow  very  speedily  on  its  administration.  Death  has 
been  known  to  take  place  in  so  short  a period  as  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; and  a case  which  occurred  to 
M.  Tavignot  is  reported  to  have  terminated  fatally  in 
eighteen  minutes.  3 

177-  It  has  been  experimentally  ascertained  that  the 
poisonous  properties  of  tobacco  are  dependent  upon  the 
existence  in  it  of  a volatile  yellow  tinted  and  liquid 
alkaloid  called  nicotina , which,  according  to  Dumas, 
constitutes  less  than  1-1 000th  part  of  tobacco.  But, 
according  to  Pereira  “ 1,000  parts  Cuba  tobacco  give 
8’64  of  nicotine;  of  Virginia  10;  and  of  smoking  to- 
bacco 3*86.” 4 Sir  William  O’Shaughnessy  states  that 
the  best  tobacco  yielded  about  1 per  100  of  this  prin- 
ciple. This  analysis  corresponds  with  Pereira’s  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  nicotine  found  in  Virginia 
tobacco.  Nicotine  possesses  a pungent  and  irritating 
odour  analogous  to  that  of  tobacco,  and  an  acrid  burn- 

1 Med.  Journ.  ii.  418.  2 Mat.  Med.  ii.  1254. 

3 Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  No.  XXIV.  562,  loc.  cit. 

4 Mat.  Med.  ii.  1247. 
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inn-  taste.  “ It  lias  an  alkaline  reaction  and  is  soluble 
in  water.  It  remains  liquid  down  to  21°.  At  212°  it 
evolves  white  alkaline  vapours,  which  have  a powerful 
odour.  It  is  not  very  inflammable,  but  it  may  be  burnt 
like  oil  by  means  of  wick.” 1 “ Nicotine  is  a virulent 

poison,  a single  drop  being  sufficient  to  kill  a full-grown 
doo-.”2  A concrete  volatile  oil  called  Nicotianin  is 
obtained  by  distillation  of  tobacco  leaves  ; and  there 
is  an  empyreumatic  oil  which  results  from  the  de- 
composition of  tobacco  by  distillation  at  a very  high 
temperature.3 

178. — 2nd.  The  moderate  and  immoderate  use  of 
tobacco , whether  by  smoking , chewing , or  snuffing , 
mentally  and  physically  injurious  to  health. — If  such 
small  quantities  of  the  rough  article  of  commerce,  or 
of  its  active  principle,  the  volatile  alkaloid  nicotina,  as 
above  noticed,  are  capable  of  producing  dangerous,  or 
even  fatal  results,  it  follows  that  what  is  called  the 
moderate,  or  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  by  any  of  the 
modes  referred  to  in  this  heading,  must  be  more  or  less 
prejudicial  to  the  human  economy  ; and  although  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  prove  by  the  numerical  method,  the 
exact  extent  to  which  it  abbreviates  life,  it  must,  never- 
theless, be  acknowledged  that  it  possesses  the  power  of 
doing  so ; because,  when  habitually  employed,  however 
moderately,  it  interferes  with,  and  deranges,  the  normal 
equilibria  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  digestive,  and 
assimilative  functions.  When  chewed  or  snuffed,  the 


1 Taylor. 


O’Shaughnessy,  Beng.  Dispensatory , p.  478. 
3 Taylor. 
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poison  is  carried  directly  in  the  stomach,  and  such  of 
the  active  principle  as  may  not  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  circulatory  fluid,  through  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities,  is  rapidly  taken  up  into 
the  system  by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines.  When  smoked,  the  nicotine,  in  a state  of 
vapour,  is  spread  over  the  buccal  and  nasal  mucous 
membranes,  thus  finding  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
blood ; and  when  the  saliva,  richly  impregnated  with 
the  juice,  is  swallowed,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  manner 
above  described,  by  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
If  part  of  the  poison  is  rejected  in  cases  where  the 
contaminated  saliva  is  ejected,  during  the  period  of 
smoking,  the  practice  is  still  injurious,  for,  though  this 
is  a mitigatory  measure  as  regards  the  nicotine,  it  is 
deleterious,  inasmuch  as  nature  never  intended  such  an 
important  product  as  the  salivary  secretion,  to  be  thus 
recklessly  wasted.  The  whole  of  the  secretion  manu- 
factured by  the  salivary  glands  is  required  to  reduce  the 
solid  food  to  a pulp  and  to  act  chemically  upon  certain 
elements  of  the  food,  prior  to  its  arrival  at  the  stomach  : 
hence  the  fact  that  it  can  neither  be  wantonly  poisoned 
nor  rejected  without  augmenting  the  difficulties  which 
the  stomach  has  to  encounter  during  digestion. 

179-  Hi*-  William  Prout  states,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  chapter  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Saccharine  Assimi- 
lation and  Secretion  ( vide  this  Author  on  Stomach  and 
Renal  Diseases,  fifth  edition,  1848),  that  “there  is  an 
article  much  used  in  various  ways,  though  not  as  an 
aliment,  the  deleterious  effects  of  which,  on  the  assimi- 
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lating  organs,  &c.,  require  to  be  briefly  noticed,  viz., 
tobacco.  Although  confessedly  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  in  nature,  yet  such  is  the  fascinating  influence 
of  this  noxious  weed,  that  mankind  resort  to  it  in 
every  mode  they  can  devise,  to  ensure  its  stupefying  and 
pernicious  agency.  Tobacco  disorders  the  assimilating 
functions  in  general,  but  particularly,  as  I believe,  the 
assimilation  of  the  saccharine  principle.  I have  never, 
indeed,  been  able  to  trace  the  development  of  oxalic 
acid  to  the  use  of  tobacco ; but  that  some  analogous  and 
equally  poisonous  principle  (probably  of  an  acid  nature) 
is  generated  in  certain  individuals  by  its  abuse,  is 
evident  from  their  cachectic  looks,  and  from  the  dark 
and  often  greenish  yellow  tint  of  their  blood.  The 
severe  and  peculiar  dyspeptic  symptoms  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  inveterate  snuff-taking  are  well  known  ; and  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  such  cases  terminate  fatally 
in  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  Great 
smokers,  also,  especially  those  who  employ  short  pipes 
and  cigars,  are  said  to  be  liable  to  cancerous  affections 
of  the  lips.  But  it  happens  with  tobacco,  as  with  dele- 
terious articles  of  diet ; the  strong  and  healthy  suffer 
comparatively  little,  while  the  weak  and  predisposed  to 
disease  fall  victims  to  its  poisonous  operation.  Surely,  if 
the  dictates  of  reason  were  allowed  to  prevail,  an  article, 
so  injurious  to  health,  and  so  offensive  in  all  its  forms 
and  modes  of  employment,  would  speedily  be  banished 
from  common  use.” 

180.  Ranald  Martin  says,  “ Of  hookah  smoking 
(among  officers)  I need  say  nothing,  as  happily  its  day 
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is  nearly  gone  ; but  I have  seen  many  cases  of  severe 
constitutional  and  cardiac  disturbance  from  its  abuse, 
with  perfect  recovery  of  health  on  the  discontinuance  of 
the  habit ; the  digestive  functions,  those  of  the  heart 
and  nerves,  having  been  seriously  affected  in  the  most  in- 
veterate of  smokers.  Of  the  miseries,  mental  and  bodily, 
which  I have  witnessed  in  the  persons  of  young  officers, 
from  the  abuse  of  cigars,  I will  only  say  that  they  very  far 
exceed  those  detailed  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
eater.  After  quoting  from  Lallemand,  to  show  “ that 
the  use  of  tobacco  deadens  the  generative  functions,” 
this  author  remarks  that  “ Professor  Lizars,  of  Edin- 
burgh, after  enumerating  the  modes  in  which  syphilitic 
ulcerations  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat  are  propagated 
by  the  short  pipe  and  cigar,  and  how  carcinomatous 
ulceration  of  those  parts  is  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
states  that  the  constitutional  effects  of  tobacco  are 
numerous  and  varied,  and  occasionally  truly  deplorable. 
Amongst  these  he  enumerates  : dyspepsia,  vitiated 

taste,  a loose  condition  of  the  bowels,  congestion  of  the 
brain,  loss  of  memory,  amaurosis,  deafness,  nervousness, 
palsy,  emasculation,  and  cowardice,  or  want  of  moral 
courage.” 1 

181.  Dr.  Seymour,  a Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  Lunatic  Asylums,  con- 
demns the  use  of  tobacco  in  strong  language.  He  says, 
“ The  effect  of  excessive  smoking  is  to  depress  the 
circulation  ; the  heart  becomes  weak  and  irregular  in 


1 Influence  of  Tropical  Climates , &c.,  pp.  410  and  411. 
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its  action,  and  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt.  The 
patient  becomes  frightened,  and  loses  all  resolution; 
once  a bold  rider,  he  cannot  mount  his  horse;  a carriage 
passing  him  rapidly  in  the  street  alarms  him  ; his  appe- 
tite fails  ; his  mind  fills  with  horrors,  imaginary  crimes 
and  imaginary  punishments.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinues for  years.  At  length  the  patient  dies — often,  very 
often,  suddenly.  The  case  is  explained.  The  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart — of  that  organ  which  is  to  distri- 
bute strength  and  power  to  every  part  of  the  system  is 
impaired  in  action  ; the  left  side  is  thin,  and  in  some 
cases,  in  which  sudden  death  has  occurred,  there  is 
little  more  than  a strip  of  muscular  fibre  left  on  that 
side.” 1 There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  so 
thoroughly  enslaved  to  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  principally 
by  hookah-smoking,  or  chewing,  or  both , as  the  Hindoo 
communities  of  India.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  popu- 
lation on  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  which  cowardice  and 
early  impotency  form  such  prominent  characteristics,  as 
in  this  large  section  of  the  human  race.  Is  not  the 
excessive  indulgence  in  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics, 
churrus,  ganjah,  &c.,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  such 
moral  and  physical  degeneracy  ? Taylor,  Laycock, 
Wright,  Christison,  and  Pereira,  and  a host  of  other 
distinguished  physicians,  in  Europe  and  America,  con- 
sider “that  habitual  smoking  is  injurious  to  health, 
because  it  is  liable  to  disorder  the  digestive  functions,” 
upon  the  perfect  performance  of  which  enjoyable  exist- 
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ence  and  long  life  arc  equally  dependent.  Dr.  Taylor, 
after  expressing  his  concurrence  with  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Prout,  regaining  the  production  of  some 
poisonous  principle  in  the  blood  of  tobacco  consumers, 
remarks,  that  “ a poisonous  substance  like  tobacco, 
whether  in  powder,  juice  or  vapour,  cannot  be  brought 
in  contact  with  an  absorbing  surface  like  mucous  mem- 
brane, without,  in  many  cases,  producing  disorder  of  the 
system,  which  the  consumer  is  probably  quite  ready  to 
attribute  to  any  other  cause  than  that  which  would 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  deprive  himself  of  what 
he  not  only  considers  merely  a luxury,  but  an  article 
actually  necessary  to  his  existence.” 

182.  “ The  sallow  complexions,  black,  broken  and 
unsound  teeth  of  the  Germans,  are  matters  of  notoriety 
to  all  travellers.”  “ You  may,”  says  one  of  them,  “ smell 
a German  in  any  part  of  the  room,  or  scent  him  at 
a quarter  of  a mile’s  distance,  in  the  open  air,  if  the 
wind  be  favourable.”1  How  truly  applicable  is  this 
description  to  the  odours,  which  emanate  from  the 
tobacco -scented  millions  of  hookah  smokers  of  India ! 
“ The  Germans,”  says  Dr.  Mouat,  “ are  amongst  the 
greatest  and  most  immoderate  smokers  of  Europe ; 
the  practical  experience  of  their  physicians  as  to  the 
results  of  smoking  is,  therefore,  great.  I could  quote 
from  the  writings  of  Professor  Marx,  of  Gottingen,  and 
other  authors  of  equal  celebrity,  a counterblast  against 
tobacco  as  strong  as  that  of  King  James,  but  grounded 
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on  a more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Marx 
is  of  opinion  that  it  changes  the  blood,  and  is  the 
frequent  source  of  the  stomach  and  liver  diseases,  of 
which  Germans  frequently  die.  Still  more  striking,  if 
possible,  are  the  recorded  opinions  of  Dr.  Chapman  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  United 
States.  He  denounces  tobacco  as  a fertile  source  of 
disorder  of  digestion,  and  if  any  man  is  entitled  to  speak 
ex  cathedra  on  such  a subject,  it  is  surely  an  American 
physician  of  large  experience,  inasmuch  as  the  practice 
is  well  nigh  universal  among,  and  adopted  at  an  early 
age  by,  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic.” 1 

183.  It  is  a curious  fact  that,  whilst  most  smokers, 
inclusive  of  the  natives  with  whom  I have  conversed,  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  indulgence  in  tobacco  is  a 
“ bad  habit,”  it  is  very  extensively  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Is 
it  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  civilized  and  un- 
civilized, the  learned  equally  with  the  ignorant, — kings, 
statesmen,  divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  those  of 

more  humble  pretensions  to  wisdom  and  intelligence, 

all  furnish  innumerable  devotees  to  worship,  inhale,  or 
imbibe  the  noxious  fumes  or  juice  of  the  Tabacum 
A icotina  ? There  must,  indeed,  be  something-  intensely 
fascinating  about  a vegetable,  the  wide-spread  use  of 
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which  has  taken  deep  root  in  every  country,  in  which 
it  is  cultivated,  or  into  which  it  is  introduced  as  an 
important  and  revenue-returning  article  of  commerce. 
Pereira  and  Christison,  two  of  the  highest  authorities 
that  can  be  cited  on  this  subject,  “ consider  its  remark- 
able soothing  and  tranquillizing  effects  on  the  mind  to  he 
the  cause  of  its  popularity  and  adoption  by  all  classes 
and  nations,  civilized  and  barbarous.”  Its  aperient 
powers,  especially  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  use, 
are  doubtless  also  an.  inducement  to  the  sedentary,  and 
naturally  costive.  But  how  these  can  explain  its  exces- 
sive use, — or  to  such  a degree  as  to  interfere  with  the 
digestive  functions,  to  produce  disturbance  of  the  heart’s 
action,  nervous  depression,  muscular  tremors,  vertigo, 
headache,  inaptitude  for  mental  and  physical  exertion, 
and  to  predispose  to  delirium  tremens,  or  to  expedite 
the  advent  of  imbecility,  fatuity,  or  downright  mania  in 
persons  hereditarily  predisposed  to  mental  disease,  is 
unintelligible  on  any  other  ground  than  on  the  principle 
of  that  absence  of  self-abnegation,  which,  in  numerous 
cases,  permits  excessive  indulgence  in  other  luxuries,  as 
also  in  food  and  drink. 

184.  A mass  of  weighty  testimony  has  already  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  highly  poisonous  nature  of  tobacco ; 
and  also  the  injuriousness  of  the  immoderate  or  excessive 
use  of  it.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a poison 
like  nicotine,  a single  grain  or  drop  of  which  will  kill  a 
dog,  and  which  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  juice, 
powder  and  smoke  of  tobacco,  can  daily  penetrate  the 
mucous  surfaces,  and  become  mixed  with  the  blood,  to 
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be  subsequently  diffused  over  the  entire  system,  without 
detriment.  It  is  true  that  habitual  smoking  lessens  the 
perceptible  subjective  influence  of  the  poison  on  the 
digestive  and  nervous  system,  and  apparently  enables  a 
person  to  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice  to  a 
certain  but  undefined  extent.  Do  not  the  same  pheno- 
mena occur  among  excessive  alcoholic  drinkers,  and 
confirmed  opium  eaters  ? And  who  will  be  bold  enough 
to  pronounce  immoderate  spirit  drinking,  and  opium 
eating  or  opium  smoking  to  be  innocuous  ? But,  as 
with  the  spirit  drinker,  and  opium  eater  or  opium 
smoker,  so  with  the  confirmed  smoker  and  chewer  of 
tobacco,  dyspeptic  disorders,  muscular  and  nervous 
enervation,  palpitation  and  derangement  of  the  heart’s 
action,  occasional  apprehension  of  impending  death, 
hypochondriasis,  depraved  sensations  and  movements 
arising  from  the  disturbed  functions  of  the  sensory  and 
motor  nerves,  epileptic  convulsions,  and  derangements 
of  the  mental  faculties,  are  symptoms  consequent  on  the 
abuse  of  tobacco,  notwithstanding  the  apparent,  but 
physiologically  unreal,  impunity  which  prolonged  habit 
is  reputed  to  confer.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  with 
such  a powerful  poison  as  nicotina  circulating  in  the 
blood,  in  quantities  increasing  in  the  strict  ratio  of  the 
increment  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  ? 

185.  But,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  moderate  use 
of  tobacco  is  not  injurious.  What  the  limits  of  mode- 
lation  may  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define.  From 
M.  Malaperts  experiments,  “it  was  found  that,  in  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  extracted  by  inspiration,  there  is  ten 
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per  cent,  of  nicotine.  Thus,  a man  who  smokes  a cigar 
of  the  weight  of  seventy  grains,  receives  in  his  mouth 
seven  grains  of  nicotine  mixed  with  a little  watery 
vapour,  tar,  empyreumatic  oil,  &c.  Although  a large 
proportion  of  this  nicotine  is  rejected  both  by  the  smoke 
puffed  from  the  mouth  and  by  the  saliva,  a portion  of  it 
is,  nevertheless,  taken  up  by  the  vessels  of  the  buccal 
and  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  circulates  with  the 
blood,  and  acts  upon  the  brain.  With  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  nicotine,  when  in 
contact  with  the  latter  organ,  produces  vertigo,  nausea, 
headache,  and  somnolence ; whilst  habitual  smokers  are 
merely  thrown  into  a state  of  excitement  similar  to  that 
produced  by  moderate  quantities  of  wine  or  tea  (?). 
From  further  investigations  it  is  found  that  the  drier 
the  tobacco,  the  less  nicotine  reaches  the  mouth.  A 
very  dry  cigar,  whilst  burning,  yields  a very  small 
amount  of  watery  vapour ; the  smoke  cools  rapidly  and 
allows  the  condensation  of  the  nicotine  before  it  reaches 
the  mouth.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  first  half  of  a cigar 
smokes  more  mildly  than  the  second,  in  which  a certain 
amount  of  condensed  watery  vapour  and  nicotine,  freed 
by  the  first  half,  are  deposited.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  smoking  tobacco  in  pipes,  and  if  smokers 
were  prudent,  they  would  never  consume  but  half 
of  a cigar  or  pipe,  and  throw  away  the  other.  Smoking 
through  water,  or  with  long  tubes  and  small  bowls,  is 
also  a precaution  which  should  not  be  neglected.”1 
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According  to  these  experiments,  the  minimum  of  to- 
bacco that  can  be  smoked,  in  pipes,  hookahs,  or  cigars, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  functional 
integrity  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  digestive  organs, 
finds  no  adequate  expression  in  the  annals  of  what  is 
termed  the  moderate  smoking  of  the  present  day. 

186.  It  has  further  been  contended  that,  what  has 
been  considered  the  moderate  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  like  the  moderate  imbibition  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors,  is  not  hurtful.  Those,  who  argue  in  this 
manner,  lose  sight  of  the  important  primary  fact  that 
the  two  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel.  The  poisonous 
principle  of  tobacco  is  completely  unassimilable.  No 
poison,  which  is  so  powerfully  antagonistic,  as  nicotine 
is  known  to  he  in  the  minutest  quantities,  to  the  vital 
manifestations  of  the  human  economy,  can  possibly  be 
so,  except,  perhaps,  in  infinitesimal  doses,  the  proper 
apportionment  of  which  might  well  overtax  the  in- 
genuity of  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann.  Now  this  is 
not  the  case  with  alcoholic  and  malt  liquors,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  latter.  When  these  are  taken 
with  meals,  in  addition  to  the  wholesome  stimulus 
which  they  impart  to  the  body,  if  taken  in  moderation, 
they  represent  a certain  proportion  of  respiratory  ali- 
ment, capable  of  assimilation,  and  of  ultimate  utilization 
as  such.  It  is  only  when  these  beverages  are  indulged 
in  to  excess,  and  at  unseasonable  periods, — any  period 
apart  from  that  when  the  principal  repast  of  the  day  is 
taken  being  such,  as  a general  rule, — that  they  prove  so 
deleterious. 
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187- — 3rd.  The  supposed  antiseptic , and  protective  or 
preventive  powers  of  tobacco  unsupported  by  experience . 
— After  having  taken  some  pains  to  find  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  popular  idea,  I have  utterly  failed  to 
discover  a single  reliable  fact  in  support  of  it.  Not  one  of 
the  previously  quoted  authorities,  to  whose  able  testimony 
a multitude  of  other  witnesses  of  equal  celebrity  might 
be  added,  favour  the  theory.  The  fact  appears  to 
he  that  the  antiseptic,  and  protective  or  preventive 
virtues,  ascribed  to  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  deserve 
only  to  he  dismissed  as  popular  fallacies. 

188. — 4th.  The  fears  that  have  been  entertained 
regarding  the  dangers  supposed  to  follow  the  absolute 
and  immediate  withdrawal  of  tobacco  from  those  persons , 
who  may  have  been  accustomed  to  its  use  from  childhood , 
till  the  middle , or  later  periods  of  life , are , in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  physiologically , destitute  of 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. — It  was  owing  to  the 
belief  that  long  habit  not  only  confers  an  immunity  from 
the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  hut  that 
it  actually  renders  its  use  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  that  the  late  Bengal  Medical  Board  were  led 
to  observe  that  in  the  case  of  native  convicts,  and  of 
Europeans  of  a corresponding  class,  the  habit  of  tobacco 
smoking  is  acquired  at  so  early  an  age,  that,  in  the 
adult,  the  use  of  it  in  some  shape  or  other  has  become, 
instead  of  a luxury,  as  much  a necessary  of  life  as  the 
salt  and  other  condiments  which  nature  prescribes  as  an 
indispensable  adjunct,  or  necessary  to  their  daily  meals  ; ” 
and  that  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  stated,  not 
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much  more  than  three  years  ago,  that  “ The  disuse  of 
opium  unless  as  a medicine  seems  unobjectionable,  but 
discretion  is  necessary  in  withdrawing  tobacco  from 
persons  who  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

189-  Dr.  Mouat  issued  the  following  Circular,' 
No.  38,  dated  26th  of  February,  1856,  to  all  Magistrates 
in  charge  of  Jails,  within  the  wide  circle  of  his  superin- 
tendence, with  a view  to  ascertain  from  the  collective 
testimony  of  the  Medical  Officers,  whether  the  abolition 
of  tobacco,  &c.,  which  had,  at  that  time,  been  withdrawn 
for  upwards  of  three  years,  had,  or  had  not,  proved 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  Circular 
runs  as  follows  : — • 

“ The  withdrawal  of  tobacco  from  all  prisoners  in  the 
jails  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  having  been  accomplished 
for  more  than  three  years,  the  means  of  forming  a correct 
judgment  upon  the  result  of  this  measure  must  now 
exist.  My  attention  having  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  I am  desirous  of  submitting  a special  report 
to  the  Government  regarding  it,  for  the  information 
of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.  To  enable  me 
to  do  this  before  I leave  the  Presidency,  to  inspect  the 
prisons  in  Eastern  Bengal,  I have  the  honour  to  request 
that  you  will  call  upon  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  your  station 
to  furnish  me,  within  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  with  a special  statement  upon  the  effects  of  the 
withdrawal  of  tobacco  upon  the  prisoners  under  his 
charge.  Should  he  be  of  opinion  that  it  has  operated 
injuriously  upon  their  health,  I shall  feel  obliged  by 
his  stating  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and  by 
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his  affording  me  positive  illustrations  from  liis  Case 
Books,  in  support  of  his  statements.  The  question  is 
one  of  considerable  interest  in  a physiological  point  of 
view,  and  is  deserving  of  very  careful  consideration.” 

190.  Dr.  Mouat  delivered  his  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1856.  It 
comprised  a brief,  but  comprehensive  digest  of  the 
individual  opinions  of  fifty  medical  officers,  including  in 
their  ranks  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
physicians  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  Out  of  the 
fifty  medical  officers,  thirty-three  considered  that  the 
withdrawal  of  tobacco  from  the  prisoners  had  not  been 
attended  with  injury  to  health  ; fourteen  gave  undecided 
or  modified  opinions  only ; the  remaining  three,  reason- 
ing from  erroneous  data  rather  than  from  practical 
observation,  basing  their  arguments  upon  popular 
fallacies  rather  than  upon  ascertained  facts,  according 
to  the  Baconian  method  of  first  collecting  the  data,  and 
then  proceeding  to  deduce  conclusions,  deemed  the 
sudden  and  entire  withdrawal  of  the  weed  from  persons, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  consume  it  all  their  lives, 
injurious  to  health.  From  a review  of  the  testimony  of 
the  fifty  scientific  witnesses,  as  also  from  a consideration 
of  the  opinions  of  experienced  continental  and  American 
physicians,  Dr.  Mouat  concluded — and  in  his  conclusion, 
I am  sure,  most  scientific  men  will  concur, — “ that  the 
mass  of  positive  testimony  accumulated  in  India  of  the 
absence  of  any  ill  effects  from  its  cessation,  even  in  those 
habituated  to  its  use  from  infancy,  so  fully  bears  out  the 
opinion  entertained  regarding  it  by  the  most  eminent 
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authors  of  modern  times  in  Europe  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  it  is  a mere  luxury  ; that  it  is  not  needed 
for  the  performance  of  any  healthy  function  in  the 
human  economy ; and  that  its  denial  to  criminals  is  a 
wise,  sound,  and  judicious  measure  of  prison  discipline.’ 
He  adds,  “ The  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  sudden 
withdrawal  is  likely  to  be  injurious,  are  amply  provided 
for,  in  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  Civil  Surgeons 
to  employ  it  as  a medicine  whenever  they  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  do  so.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  OPIUM-EATING. 

191-  The  use  of  opium,  by  the  natives  of  this  country, 
is  fortunately  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  that  of  the. 
allied  narcotic,  considered,  at  some  length,  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  at  all 
infrequent  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
Orissa,  Assam,  Arracan,  North-West  Provinces,  Raj- 
pootana,  Central  India,  Goozerat,  and  in  all  the  three 
Presidency  cities.  In  fact,  the  habit  prevails  to  an 
undefinable  extent  in  most  districts ; but  particularly 
among  the  peoples  of  the  large  towns.  It  is  more 
commonly  met  with  among  the  lower  than  the  higher 
classes ; and  most  prevalent  among  the  most  degraded 
members  of  the  community.  Hence,  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  criminals,  who  crowd  our  prisons, 
are  found  to  be  addicted  to  the  demoralizing  and  per- 
nicious habit.  As  the  usual  mode  of  consuming 
opium  habitually  in  India  is  by  chewing,  eating,  or 
rather  by  swallowing  it  in  the  form  of  pill  or  bolus,  I 
propose  to  consider  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  drug,  when  taken  in  from  one  to  six  grain 
doses  daily;  when  consumed  in  gigantic  doses  varying 
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from  half  a scruple  to  two  or  three  drachms ; and, 
lastly,  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the 
harmless  abolition  of  the  drug,  in  any  of  these  doses,  or 
in  what  I shall  term  incipient  and  confirmed  opium- 
eaters. 

192. — 1.  Effects  of  opium-eating  when  taken  in 
from  one  to  six  grain  doses. — Those  persons  who  have 
not  exceeded  the  maximum  quantity  here  prescribed, 
may  he  viewed  as  incipient  opium-eaters.  To  the  ques- 
tion, “why  did  you  begin  to  eat  opium?  ” the  very  general 
reply  is,  “to  relieve  pain.”  So  soothing  is  the  habitual 
employment  of  a small  dose  to  those  afflicted  with 
chronic,  or  even  temporary,  affections  of  a painful 
nature,  that,  after  the  indulgence  has  been  continued 
for  a brief  period  of  time,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a person 
to  abandon  it  sponte  sua.  The  only  indications  legiti- 
mately attributable  to  the  practice,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  obstinate  constipation,  dyspepsia, 
diminished  appetite,  increased  somnolency,  inaptitude 
for  mental  exertion,  and  sluggish  action  of  the  liver,  as 
manifested  by  a yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctival  mem- 
branes, and  of  the  skin  generally,  and  by  deficiency  of 
bile  in  the  stools.  The  intensity  of  the  development  of 
these  symptoms  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  daily 
dose.  The  signs  are  more  marked  in  those  who  con- 
sume five  or  six,  than  in  those  individuals  who  have 
never  exceeded  two  or  three  grains.  Time  also  modifies 
the  symptoms.  For  instance,  if  a person  has,  in  the 
course  of  a year,  gradually  augmented  the  dose  up  to 
six  grains  per  diem,  the  morbid  effects  are  much  more 
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forcibly  developed  in  him  than  in  a sufferer,  who  has 
occupied  three  or  four  years  in  reaching  this  point. 

193. — 2.  Effects  of  opium-eating  when  the  drug  is 
taken  in  half-scruple , scruple , two  scruples,  one,  two  or 
three  drachms  doses. — It  is  a peculiarity  in  the  history  of 
the  consumption  of  vegetable  poisons  by  mankind,  that 
when  once  the  use  of  any  one  of  them  is  fairly  con- 
firmed, it  is  not  only  difficult  to  relinquish  the  luxury 
spontaneously,  but  the  indulgence  grows  with  irresis- 
tible force,  with  every  month  and  year  over  which  it  has 
been  unremittingly  prolonged.  The  small  doses  of 
opium,  which  might  originally  have  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  some  bodily  distress,  itself  often  of 
a temporary  and  trivial  nature,  are  gradually  increased, 
as  time  rolls  on,  to  the  ten , twenty,  forty,  sixty,  the 
hundred  and  twenty , or  hundred  and  eighty  grain  daily 
dose  of  the  confirmed  opium-eater ; these  doses  being 
respectively  two  and  a half,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  thirty, 
and  forty -five  times  as  much  as  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  to  a “ stout  muscular  ” adult  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  drug.  So  irresistible,  indeed,  is  the  enemy 
when  once  he  has  made  such  advances,  that,  out  of  the 
scores  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  I 
have  never  known  a single  individual  to  succeed  in 
relinquishing  it  of  his  own  accord,  though,  in  many 
cases,  I have  been  told  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  that 
they,  becoming  conscious  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  habit 
upon  their  constitutional  powers,  have  sometimes 
attempted  to  do  so,  but  without  permanent  success. 
My  native  doctor  also  assures  me  that,  during  the  nine- 
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tocn  years  ho  has  served  in  this  opiophagous  neighbour- 
hood, he  has  never  known  an  opium-eater,  confirmed  in 
its  use  by  having  reached  any  of  the  large  doses  above 
referred  to,  spontaneously  succeed  in  abandoning  the 
narcotic.  He  has  frequently  known  Bheels  summon 
temporary  courage  to  abstain  from  a few  doses  with  a 
view  to  their  eventual  discontinuance.  But,  without 
exception,  they  have  rapidly  relapsed  into  the  old  habit. 

194.  Some  portions  of  Dr.  Oppenheim’s  description 
of  the  effects  of  opium-eating,  in  Turkey,  are,  according 
to  my  observation,  so  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
confirmed  Indian  opium-eater,  that  I cannot  do  better 
than  transcribe  them  in  this  place.  After  summarizing 
the  causes, — such  as  long-continued  diarrhoea,  chronic 
coughs,  & c.  which  lead  to  the  habitual  consumption  of 
opium,  he  says,  “ The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantly 
recognized  by  his  appearance.  A total  attenuation  of 
body,  a withered,  yellow  countenance,  a lame  gait,  a 
bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a degree  as  to 
assume  a circular  form,  and  glassy  deep  sunken  eyes, 
betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs 
are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed,  the  sufferer  cats 
scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  a 
week : his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed — he 
is  impotent.  By  degrees,  as  the  habit  becomes  more 
confirmed,  his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the 
craving  for  the  stimulus  becomes  even  greater,  and,  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  the  dose  must  constantly  be 
augmented.  After  long  indulgence,  the  opium-eater 
becomes  subject  to  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  which 
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opium  itself  brings  no  relief.”  To  these  indications 
may  be  added  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupils;  a 
peculiar  staring  expression  of  the  eyes;  impairment  of 
vision ; premature  development  of  the  arcus  senilis ; 
diminished  intonation  of  voice  ; diffidence  or  hesitation 
in  answering  questions.  Constipation  is  certainly  a 
constant  symptom,  during  many  years,  till  the  culmi- 
nating doses  have  been  reached,  and  beyond  which,  it  has 
not  been  deemed  safe  to  increase  them.  But,  after  this 
point  has  been  gained,  the  bowels  soon  become  regular; 
and  the  least  departure  from  the  usual  routine  or  diet, 
or  the  accustomed  dose,  is  followed  by  intestinal  de- 
rangement, prostration  of  strength,  and  great  mental 
distress.  It  is,  indeed,  when  this  stage  has  been 
fully  developed,  that  the  opium-eater  finds  himself  so 
thoroughly  helpless  — so  completely  victimized  by  a 
practice,  the  continuation  of  which,  he  knows  full  well, 
might  have  been  prevented,  at  the  commencement,  by 
the  exercise  of  a little  self-control.  He  is  too  much 
under  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  drug  to  recede  by 
his  own  resolution  ; for  he  finds  that  the  least  recession, 
or  departure  from  the  usual  routine,  is  succeeded  by  an 
amount  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  which  he  is 
afraid  to  encounter.  He  is  conscious  of  having  reached 
the  maximum  quantity  that  can  be  taken  consistently 
with  safety  to  life.  The  extreme  misery  of  the  old 
opium-eater,  in  these  examples,  soon  becomes  intolerable. 
And,  provided  he  has  not  already  succumbed  from  some 
one  or  other  of  the  “ numerous  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to,”  he  eventually,  in  a fit  of  despondency,  or  temporary 
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insanity,  augments  his  dose  of  the  narcotic  beyond  safe 
limits,  and  thus  falls  a victim  to  one  of  the  most  de- 
grading habits  that  frail  human  nature  can  give  way  to. 
If  a patient,  so  poisoned,  be  brought  into  hospital  in 
time,  the  application  of  the  stomach-pump  is  the  only 
reliable  practice ; because  the  stomach  is  generally 
insensible  to  the  action  of  emetics.  After  the  whole  of 
the  opium  has  been  pumped  up,  I have  found  it  good 
treatment,  to  inject  into  the  viscus  half  an  ounce  of 
neat  brandy,  mixed  with  five  grains  of  the  sesqui-carbo- 
nate  of  ammonia,  and  half  a drachm  of  sulphuric  ether. 
The  remainder  of  the  restorative  management  consists 
in  constant  endeavours  to  rouse  the  patient  to  a state  of 
wakefulness,  by  strongly  applied  frictions  with  stimu- 
lating powders,  such  as  mustard  and  ginger,  occasional 
dashing  of  cold  water  over  the  head  and  trunk,  and  by 
the  use  of  galvanism,  &c.  When  resuscitation  has  been 
effected,  it  will  he  found  practicable,  whilst  these  suf- 
ferers are  undergoing  treatment,  in  well-disciplined 
military  and  jail  hospitals,  to  reduce  the  accustomed 
dose,  day  by  day,  by  administering  from  three  to  five 
grains  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  in  bitter  infusion, 
every  three  or  four  hours.  In  three  cases,  in  which  I 
have  had  to  apply  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  subse- 
quent tieatment  above  described,  I have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  give  more  alcoholic  liquor,  than  that  which 
was  injected  into  the  stomach  before  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stomach-pump,  viz.  half  an  ounce  of  brandy. 

3.  Best  mode  of  effecting  the  harmless  aboli- 
tion of  opium  in  incipient  and  confirmed  opiophagi. 
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In  those  incipient  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  opium 
consumed  has  never  exceeded  six  grains  per  diem,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  about  insisting  upon  the  imme- 
diate and  absolute  interdiction  of  the  drug.  In  several 
cases  of  this  description,  where  I have  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  individuals  to  relinquish  the  luxury,  at 
once,  they  all  complained  of  much  distress  of  mind  for 
some  days  afterwards.  During  this  transitionary  period, 
these  persons  took  infusion  of  cheyretta  and  sesqui- 
carbonatc  of  ammonia,  three  times  a day,  till  the  want, 
created  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  narcotic,  disap- 
peared. In  all  the  unnatural  somnolency,  constipation, 
frequent  dyspeptic  attacks,  loss  of  appetite  and  mental 
inaptitude  vanished ; and  the  general  health  rapidly 
improved. 

196.  Though  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  opium  from 
persons,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  small 
quantities,  may  be  carried  out  without  the  slightest  risk 
of  bad  consequences  resulting  to  the  bodily  or  mental 
powers,  I am  convinced  from  upwards  of  five  years’ 
experience  amongst  a population,  many  of  whose  con- 
stituents are  addicted  to  this  vice,  that  the  sudden  dis- 
continuance of  the  drug,  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  it  in  very  large  doses,  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  adult  lives,  is  not  unattended  with 
danger  to  health,  or  even  to  the  life  of  the  sufferer. 
The  danger  is  modified  by  the  period  over  which  the 
drug  has  been  consumed,  as  also  by  the  quantities  used 
at  the  time  when  its  immediate  prohibition  has  been 
determined  upon.  Dr.  Oppenheim  states,  “ When  this 
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baneful  habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  break  it  off;  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater, 
when  deprived  of  this  stimulant,  are  as  dreadful  as  his 
bliss  is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it ; to  him  night 
brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise. 

197.  Pareira  relates  a case,  which,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  question  under  discussion,  may  be  appropriately 
quoted  here: — “ In  1841,  an  opium-eater,  aged  26,  was 
admitted  into  the  London  Plospital.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  two  or  two  and  a half  drachms  of  solid 
opium  daily.  He  originally  began  its  use  to  relieve  the 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  He  was  now  most  anxious 
to  leave  off  this  habit,  though  the  difficulty  of  doing  so 
was  extreme.  It  did  not  diminish,  but,  according  to  his 
assertion,  augmented  his  appetite,  for,  after  each  dose, 
he  ate  voraciously.  At  first,  when  he  commenced  its 
use,  it  caused  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  and 
constipation,  but  latterly  his  bowels  were  regular,  as 
before  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  drug.  His  pulse 
ranged  from  88  to  96.  His  urine  was  somewhat  less 
than  natural.  The  condition  of  his  skin  varied  ; in 
general  it  was  dry,  but  occasionally  was  covered  with 
profuse  perspiration.  He  described  the  effect  of  opium 
on  his  mental  faculties  as  those  of  calmness,  comfort, 
and  serenity.  Under  its  use,  he  was  able  to  support 
great  bodily  and  mental  fatiguo.  Pie  never  experienced 
the  exhilarating  and  pleasurable  sensations  described  by 
De  Quincey.  His  feelings,  when  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opium,  were  distressing.  Mr.  Davies  (an 
intelligent  pupil)  described  his  condition  at  this  time  as 
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follows : — eyes  hollow,  dark  and  sunken  ; features  hag- 
gard ; hands  trembling ; voice  and  manner  anxious ; 
mouth  parched  ; appetite  wanting ; sleeplessness.  Un- 
able to  sleep  for  want  of  his  accustomed  dose,  he  used  to 
pace  the  wards  of  the  hospital  at  night  almost  frantic, 
though  quite  sensible  of  his  miserable  condition,  and 
anxious  to  abandon  the  practice.”  With  regard  to  the 
effects  arising  from  the  sudden  abstinence  from  the 
allied  habits  of  opium-smoking,  the  same  author  says 
that  “ coldness  is  felt  over  the  whole  body,  with  aching 
pains  in  all  parts  ; diarrhoea  occurs ; the  most  horrid 
feelings  of  wretchedness  come  on,  and  if  the  poison  be 
withheld,  death  terminates  the  victim’s  existence.”  In 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson’s  case,  alluded  to  in  Taylor  on 
Poisons , it  was  found  that  if  the  patient  “ passed  over 
the  usual  time  for  taking  a dose,  she  felt  the  most  dis- 
tressing sensations  about  the  joints,  not  of  pain,  but 
such  as  she  was  unable  to  describe.  She  suffered  from 
involuntary  motions  of  the  arms,  fingers  and  toes, 
numbness  in  the  limbs  and  body  generally,  profuse  per- 
spiration, nausea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite,  a saline 
taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth;  tre- 
mors in  the  limbs,  great  sense  of  debility  and  lassitude. 
The  memory  and  mental  powers  generally  became  greatly 
impaired,  attended  by  a miserable  depression  of  spirits. 
These  symptoms  were  all  relieved  by  a repetition  of  the 
dose.” 

198.  According  to  my  own  experience,  the  most 
invariable  symptoms,  in  those  persons  who  have  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  abstained  from  a few  large 
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doses,  have  been  constant  wakefulness,  mental  inactivity 
and  oppression,  intense  depression  of  spirits,  or  a state 
resembling,  but  by  no  means  identical  with,  delirium 
tremens,  diarrhoea,  severe  aching  pains  in  the  head, 
back  and  extremities,  a sinking  sensation  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  prostration  of  strength,  an  unsteady  gait, 
and  general  tremors  of  the  extremities,  indicating  dimi- 
nution of  the  controlling  and  directing  power  of  the 
nervous  system.  There  is  also  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
and  dulness  or  injection  of  the  conj uncti vse,  which 
sometimes  merges  into  simple  ophthalmia.  The  other 
symptoms,  which  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  are 
fatuity,  melancholy,  dementia,  temporary  insanity,  ac- 
companied by  suicidal  tendency.  In  March,  1857,  a 
Bheel  havildar  becoming  too  conscious  that  the  two 
drachm  doses  of  opium,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  consuming  daily  for  many  years,  were  breaking  down 
his  constitution,  determined  to  abandon  the  practice  at 
once.  He  did  so.  He  suffered  from  intense  mental 
wretchedness,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  pains  all  over  the 
body,  constant  insomnolency,  which,  on  the  second  day, 
merged  into  fatuity,  accompanied  by  tremors,  a rapid, 
weak,  and  thready  pulse.  His  usual  dose  was  resumed 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  diffusible  stimulant  and  bitter 
infusion  before  mentioned  were  regularly  administered. 
But  the  soundness  of  his  mind  was  not  firmly  re-esta- 
blished till  he  had  been  under  this  treatment  for  two 
months.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1859,  a havildar  of 
the  Bheel  tribe,  who  has  been  a confirmed  opium-eater 
since  the  Mewar  Bheel  Corps  was  raised  in  1841,  was 
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admitted  into  hospital  suffering  from  intermittent  fever. 
Ilis  dose  of  opium  is  two  scruples  per  diem.  He  is 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  looks  an  octogenarian,  and  is 
a perfect  type  of  Oppenlieim’s  opium-eater,  with  this 
exception — his  bowels  are  opened  once  daily.  He  neg- 
lected to  take  his  usual  dose  on  the  day  prior  to 
admission,  and  had  none  on  the  day  he  was  received 
in  hospital.  He  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  great  mental 
misery  and  depression,  collapse  and  prostration  of 
strength,  and  sunk  into  a state  of  fatuity  or  low  mut- 
tering delirium.  He  had  no  attack  of  fever  in  hospital. 
On  the  third  day,  after  the  interruption  of  the  opium, 
his  usual  quantity  was  given  and  subsequently  continued 
daily.  He  also  took  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
infusion  of  cheyretta  till  the  2nd  November,  when  he 
was  allowed  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  to  remain 
at  his  village.  I saw  him  yesterday  (November  28th). 
He  was  then  doing  well.  A sepoy  was  admitted  into 
hospital  on  the  5th  October,  suffering  from  spreading 
ulceration  over  the  external  malleolus  of  the  left  foot. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a drachm  and  a 
half  of  solid  opium  during  the  past  four  years.  He 
took  none  on  the  day  of  admission  into  hospital.  At 
twelve  midnight,  he  quietly  left  the  hospital,  went 
straight  to  his  lines,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life. 
He  was  frustrated  in  accomplishing  his  mad  design  by 
the  sentry  on  duty  near  his  hut.  He  was  violently 
delirious  for  two  days  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the 
resumption  of  his  opium  on  the  second  day  after  it  had 
been  omitted.  He  is  now  doing  well,  and  has  given 
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no  more  trouble.  In  April,  1859,  a confirmed  opium- 
eater,  suffering  from  dracunculus,  suddenly  left  the  hos- 
pital at  midnight.  He  walked  straight  to  his  village, 
and  there  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  hanging  himself 
with  his  puggree  and  kamarbund.  From  subsequent 
inquiry,  it  came  out  that  he  had  discontinued  the  drug 
two  days  before. 

199.  But,  though  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of 
opium,  by  those  who  have  consumed  it  regularly  in 
gigantic  doses,  during  many  years,  is  undoubtedly  dan- 
gerous to  the  integrity  of  both  body  and  mind,  I am 
nevertheless  of  opinion  that,  to  whatever  extreme  the 
indulgence  may  have  been  carried,  the  drug  may  be 
gradually  and  successfully  withdrawn!  under  proper 
management.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one, 
addicted  to  its  excessive  use,  to  abstain  from  it,  per- 
manently, by  the  force  of  his  own  feeble  resolution. 
The  misery  and  depression,  consequent  upon  the  inter- 
ruption of  a single  dose,  are  always  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  ensure  the  recommencement  of  the  practice, 
unless  the  sufferer  resort  to  some  other  baneful  narcotic, 
or  even  to  excessive  indulgence  in  the  hocussed  spirits 
of  the  bazar  as  a substitute.  But,  in  prisons,  where 
every  act  of  the  criminal  ought  to  be  under  authority 
and  control,  this  weakness  of  human  nature  need  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  gradual  abolition  of  a 
habit,  the  encouragement  of  which  is  as  destructive  to 
health  as  to  prison  discipline.  Thus,  I feel  convinced, 
that  the  drug,  even  in  the  most  inveterate  and  advanced 
cases,  may  be  speedily,  but  still  gradually,  reduced,  day 
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ty  day,  till  the  minimum  of  a grain  or  so  j)er  diem 
lias  been  reached ; after  which,  it  may  he  altogether 
abolished,  without  risk  to  either  body  or  mind.  Bitter 
tonics,  diffusible  stimuli,  and  a reasonable  generous 
diet,  suited,  of  course,  to  particular  cases,  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  during  the  gradual  process  of  pro- 
hibition. 

200.  It  has  been  wisely  ruled,  in  Bengal  and  the 
Punjab,  that  those  persons  who  suffer,  or  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  likely  to  suffer,  from  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  opium,  should  become  resi- 
dents in  hospital.  “ If,”  says  Dr.  Mouat,  “ any  prisoner 
absolutely  need  opium,  he  should  become  an  inmate  of 
the  hospital,  until  he  is  cured  ; but  the  continuance  of 
opium  as  an  indulgence,  on  the  mere  presumption  of 
its  necessity,  must  cease.  With  those  sent  to  hospital, 
the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  B.  Dunglison,  to  obviate 
the  bad  effects  believed  to  result  from  the  habitual  use 
of  opium,  and  to  wean  rapidly  from  the  habit,  should 
be  tried.  It  consists  in  the  administration,  beginning 
with  small  and  suitable  doses,  of  the  foetid  spirit  of 
ammonia.”  Again  : — “ It  is  altogether  opposed  to  any- 
thing approaching  to  prison  discipline,  to  permit  pri- 
soners to  indulge  in  narcotics  ; and  if  opium  be  allowed, 
ganja,  and  all  similar  drugs,  should,  by  a parity  of 
reasoning,  be  permitted.  The  danger  of  withdrawal 
has,  I am  convinced,  been  exaggerated,  if  not  altogether 
misunderstood ; and  as  the  civil  surgeon  has  the  power 
to  receive  in  hospital  all  to  whom  the  prohibition  or 
withdrawal  would  be  injurious,  I cannot  see  that  any 
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real  harm  will  be  done  by  withholding  all  narcotics, 
except  in  the  cases  above  referred  to.”  In  the  Punjab, 
“ all  tobacco,  opium,  churrus,  or  other  luxuries,  are 
equally  prohibited.  If  opium  is  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer  for  any  one,  the  prisoner  receiving  the  drug  is 
to  be  considered  a hospital  patient,  and  will  receive 
hospital  rations.” 

201.  Though  concurring  in  the  general  tenor  of 
the  above  quotations,  I find  that  my  experience  is 
antagonistic  to  that  derived  from  an  experiment,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Mouat,  in  one  of  the  jails  within  his 
jurisdiction.  Writing,  on  the  15th  September,  1857, 
he  says : “In  one  of  the  Assam  jails,  situated  in  a dis- 
trict where  the  population  is  plagued  with  the  most 
deplorable  amount  of  opium-eating,  I directed  some  of 
the  most  confirmed  and  abandoned  consumers  of  that 
narcotic  to  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
entirely  debarred  from  opium  in  any  form,  without  the 
slightest  preparation  for  the  change.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that  the  victims  of  the  vice  passed 
through  a stage  of  great  mental  prostration  and  misery, 
without  the  development  of  any  signs  of  nervous  irri- 
tability, such  as  are  exhibited  in  delirium  tremens. 
They  soon  rallied  from  this  state,  their  digestive  powers 
increased,  and  they,  in  every  case,  ultimately  and  rapidly 
improved  in  health.”  If,  from  this  experiment,  we  are 
to  infer  that,  even  to  those  individuals  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  from  a scruple  to  two  or  three 
drachms  of  opium  daily,  for  long  periods,  no  real  bad 
consequences  happen,  from  the  instantaneous  proliibi- 
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tion  of  the  drug,  I must  be  permitted  to  state,  with 
every  deference  to  the  high  authority  of  the  physician 
under  whose  auspices  the  experiment  was  conducted, 
that  the  reported  result  runs  quite  counter  to  my  obser- 
vation. I have  rarely  known  a single  instance  of  large 
doses  having  been  suddenly  interrupted,  even  for  very 
short  periods,  without  the  speedy  supervention  of 
alarming  bodily  or  mental  ailments,  or  both  combined. 
And  from  d priori  reasoning,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  all  these  morbid  manifestations  would  be 
aggravated,  in  degree  and  severity,  by  the  depressing 
circumstances,  connected  with  incarceration,  in  Indian 
prisons. 

202.  The  impunity  with  which  opium  can  be  aban- 
doned, without  endangering  body  or  mind,  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  period  during  which  it  may  have 
been  used ; upon  the  doses  that  have  been  reached  ; 
and  upon  the  length  of  time,  over  which  the  maximum 
doses  have  been  continued.  If  it  has  been  taken,  in 
small  portions,  ranging  from  one  to  six  grains,  the  drug 
may,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  be  left  off  at 
once,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  general  health.  But,  if  it  has  been  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities,  during  a long  series  of  years, 
the  whole  economy  becomes  so  subdued  and  inured  to 
its  baneful  influence,  that  it  is,  in  a very  large  majority 
of  these  cases,  positively  unsafe  to  enforce  its  abrupt  and 
immediate  abolition.  Without,  therefore,  supposing  for 
a moment  that  the  use  of  opium  cannot  be  successfully 
prohibited  in  our  prisons,  I am  nevertheless  strongly 
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impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  only  safe  plan  of 
withdrawing  the  narcotic,  in  the  truly  confirmed  opium- 
eater,  is  to  insist  upon  its  gradual  abandonment  by  a 
daily  reduction  of  the  doses  under  the  orders  and  care  of 
the  medical  officer.  The  exhibition  of  the  foetid  spirits 
of  ammonia,  or  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in 
bitter  infusion,  during  the  period  of  gradual  prohibi- 
tion, is  a precautionary  measure  of  great  importance, 
and  should  never  be  omitted  in  the  management  of  all 
these  extreme  cases. 
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CIIAPTEK  XII. 


ON  THE  CLOTHING  OF  PRISONERS. 


203.  If  the  geographical  positions,  and  mean  temperatures 
of  different  situations,  in  India,  were  alone  considered, 
a casual  observer  might  conclude  that  the  clothing  of 
Oriental  prisoners  is  a matter  of  but  minor  importance. 


Months. 

Stations. 

s 

Kherwarrah;1 
5 Years  ending  1858. 

Chinsurah,2 

1855. 

Bombay 

1858. 

3 

Monthly 

Mean 

Tempe- 

rature. 

Monthly 

Mean 

Range. 

Monthly 

Ex- 

treme 

Range 

during 

1859. 

Monthly 

Mean 

Tempe- 

rature. 

Monthly 

Mean 

Range. 

Monthly 

Ex- 

treme 

Range. 

Monthly 

Mean 

Tempe- 

rature. 

Monthly 

Mean 

Range. 

Monthly 

Ex- 

treme 

Range. 

January 

64-37 

21-09 

34-00 

64-84 

16-32 

32-00 

73-30 

14-60 

29-00 

February 

70-74 

24-52 

40-00 

69-96 

14-22 

31-00 

1 75-20 

14-20 

26-50 

March 

78-71 

23-98 

40-00 

76-18 

15-08 

30-00 

80-00 

11-70 

20-90 

April  

88-70 

23-32 

34-00 

80-25 

12-32 

32-25 

84-40 

12-00 

18-80 

May  

93-82 

18-13 

27-00 

84-48 

10-08 

22-75 

86-20 

10-60 

15-90 

June  

87-46 

11-83 

36-00 

84-39 

7-53 

17-75 

84-60 

9-00 

18-00 

July 

82-11 

8-98 

25-00 

81-05 

4-16 

11-75 

81-20 

7-50 

14-10 

August  

80-17 

8-90 

25-00 

82-45 

5-39 

15-50 

80-50 

7-20 

11-50 

September  ... 

81-07 

11-62 

22-00 

80-92 

4-93 

13-00 

80-40 

8-30 

14-10 

October  

77-10 

19-33 

27-00 

78-97 

7-60 

18-00 

81-20 

11-40 

18-70 

November  ... 

68-01 

25-90 

34-00 

71-25 

14-40 

27-00 

79-10 

13-50 

19-00 

December  .... 

63-74 

21-92 

33-00 

64-15 

16-65 

24-25 

75-60 

13-10 

20-20 

Annual  | 

78-00 

18-29 

31-41 

76-55 

10-72 

22-93 

80-14 

11-09 

18-89 

Means  J 

1 Vital  Statistics  of  the  Mewar  Bheel  Corps,  MS.,  January  12th,  1859,  and 
Meteorological  Register  ending  December,  1859. 

2 Meteorological  Register,  kept  at  Chinsurah  during  1855,  I.A.,  No.  6.  By 
Professor  Thwaytes. 

3 Dr.  Leith’s  Mortuary  Reports,  for  1857-58. 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  to  examine  the  variations 
and  extremes  of  temperature, — often  as  sudden  in 
advent  as  they  are  great  in  degree,  — before  an 
adequate  notion  can  be  formed  regarding  the  absolute 
indispensability  of  a certain  amount  of  apparel  being 
worn,  in  order  to  preserve  health,  to  prevent  disease, 
and  to  facilitate  convalescence  from  illnesses  of  various 
kinds,  their  consequences  and  sequelae.  This  will  be 
rendered  apparent  after  a perusal  of  the  preceding 
table,  which  affords  a very  fair  idea  of  the  effects 
that  the  monthly  mean  and  monthly  extreme  ranges 
must  exercise  upon  the  cutaneous  surfaces  of  inadequately 
clothed  persons.  And  the  following  facts,  illustrative 
of  the  annual  extremes  of  temperature,  at  Kherwarrah, 
during  six  years,  are  still  further  corroborative  of  this 
conclusion : — 


Years. 

Highest  Extremes. 

Lowest  Extremes. 

Annual 

Extreme 

Range. 

1854 

115,  at  4 p.m.,  May  23  and  25  ... 

46,  at  sunrise,  February  6 

69 

1855 

106  „ 

l May  5 to  1 1,  and  | 
( June  8 to  11.  j 

43  „ 

( Jan.  15,  16, 
1 and  19. 

| 63 

1856 

109  „ 

May  20, 21,  and  22 

47 

Dec.  9 to  13 

62 

1857 

109  „ 

June  14  and  15... 

43 

Dec.  17 

66 

1858 

110  „ 

May  14, 15,  and  17 

43 

Jan. 26 

67 

1859 

113  „ 

June  1 

45 

Jan. 24 

68 

Though  the  facts  contained  in  these  statements  are 
only  applicable  to  the  places  referred  to,  they  may, 
nevertheless,  be  viewed  as  representing  a near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  in  regard  to  many  other  localities  in 
India.  Generally  speaking,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
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is  less  variable  in  Madras  than  in  Bombay ; in  Bombay 
than  in  Bengal  Proper ; in  Bengal  Proper  than  in 
Rajpootana ; in  Rajpootana  than  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  ; in  the  North-West  Provinces  than  in  the 
Punjab.  It  is  sufficiently  changeable,  in  almost  every 
situation,  to  render  a certain  quantity  of  clothing 
essentially  necessary,  during  the  drying  up  months  of 
September  and  October,  and  the  subsequent  cold  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

204.  But  the  necessity  for  a definite  supply  of 
clothing,  during  the  more  inclement  seasons,  in  this 
country,  is  not  entirely  based  on  the  daily,  monthly,  or 
annual  ranges  of  temperature.  These  alternations  would 
not  prove  so  detrimental  but  for  the  existence  of 
malarious  exhalations,  which  abound  at  the  close  of  the 
monsoon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather. 
Nothing  favours  the  operation  of  malaria  so  much  as 
defective  protection  to  the  skin.  During  the  non- 
malarious  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  tem- 
perature is  seldom  so  low  as  to  interfere  with  the  freest 
action  of  the  perspiratory  functions ; and,  during  J uly 
and  August,  the  temperature  is  generally  equable  and 
rarely  so  depressed  as  to  check  the  perspiration.  But 
at  the  end  of  September  and  in  October,  when  malaria 
is  more  abundantly  generated  than  during  any  other 
part  of  the  tropical  year,  the  previous  comparative 
equableness  of  temperature  is  suddenly  replaced  by 
marked  vicissitudes.  Hence,  attacks  of  malarious  fevers 
are  extremely  common  at  this  period ; and  the  con- 
tinuance of  very  wide  ranges,  during  November  and 
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Decomber,  favours  the  advent  of  primary  and  relapsing 
invasions  of  intermittent  fever,  and  also  the  development 
and  persistence  of  obstinate  complications  and  sequelae, 
from  which  recovery  is  difficult — often  impossible,  not- 
withstanding the  most  skilful  treatment, — unless  the 
repressing  influence  of  external  changes  of  temperature 
he  counteracted  by  efficient  clothing.  “ Towards  the 
termination  of  the  rains,  and  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather,  the  jails  are  in  the  most  sickly  state  ; the  days 
are  still  hot  in  the  extreme,  while  the  nights  are  raw 
and  chilly.  Fevers  of  the  worst  description  prevail,  and 
what  is  a great  deal  worse,  the  sequelae  of  fevers,  in  the 
shape  of  intractable  visceral  disorders  and  dysenteric 
affections  of  the  most  obstinate  nature,  both  of  which,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted,  require  external  warmth,  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  treatment.  As  the  cold  season 
more  decidedly  shows  itself,  pulmonary  affections, 
depending  on  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  and 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  convicts,  very  clearly 
develop  themselves.”1  To  such  an  extent  indeed  are 
the  fearful  ravages  of  malarious  fevers,  and  consequent 
damage  to  the  abdominal  viscera, — the  spleen,  liver  and 
intestinal  canal, — increased  by  these  atmospheric  altera- 
tions, that,  unless  the  skin  is  thoroughly  shielded  from 
them,  during  the  malarious  and  subsequent  cold  months, 
therapeutic  management  is  too  frequently  attended  with 
deplorably  little  success,  as  may  be  seen  from  Statement 
VII.  , in  the  Appendix  G.  to  the  chapter  on  the  Sickness 


1 Hutchinson. 
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and  Mortality  among  Indian  Prisoners.  In  estimating 
the  amount  of  clothing  required,  therefore,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  not  only  to  protect 
the  cutaneous  surface  from  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, hut  to  effect  this  in  such  a manner  as  to  avert,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  supervention  of  febrile  disease  and 
sequelse,  and  to  aid  convalescence  from  these,  when  they 
do  supervene. 

205.  Having,  in  the  preceding  observations,  briefly 
explained  the  reasons  why  a certain  quantity  of  clothing 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  during  the  malarious  and 
subsequent  cold  months,  in  this  country,  it  will  now  be 
convenient  to  examine,  with  as  much  minuteness  and 
accuracy  as  practicable,  the  different  systems  of  prison 
clothing  throughout  the  Indian  Empire. 

Statement  A. — Prison  Clothing  in  Lower  Bengal. 


Seasons. 

Articles  of  Clothing. 

Colour 

and 

Marks. 

Dates 

when  issued. 

Hot  and  J 
rainy  < 
seasons,  j 

^ 1 Cotton  Dhootie,  or  loincloth ) 
Day  dress  < 1 Cotton  Chuddur,  or  scarf...  j- 

Bedding Tat  Puttee,  6 feet  by  2 feet. 

TT  , (I  have  failed  to  find  any  extra 

Hospital . j dothing  allowed_ 

White, 
brown, 
or  red. 

One  dhootie,  and  one 
chuddur  on  1st  January 
and  1st  July,  one  blanket 
in  October,  gumcha  and 
tat  puttee  yearly. 

Cold  ( 
season.  1 

Day  dress...  As  above. 

Bedding  ...  As  above,  with  a blanket. 
Hospital  ...  Apparently  nothing  extra. 

The  prevailing  rule,  in  Lower  Bengal,  down  to  the 
close  of  1858-59,  was  to  give  each  prisoner  from  seven 
to  nine  or  ten  yards  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  on  the  1st 
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January  and  1st  of  July  of  each  year.  Out  of  this  supply, 
he  makes  his  dhootie  and  chuddur.  A piece  of  tat  puttee, 
or  matting,  is  allowed  to  separate  the  criminals  body 
from  the  flooring  of  the  sleeping  wards,  or  of  the 
hospital,  at  nights.  At  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
season  (October  or  November),  a blanket  is  served  out 
to  each  individual.  This  is  taken  back  into  store  on 
the  approach  of  the  hot  season  in  March.  A gumclia 
is  also  granted.  And,  from  the  official  jail  reports,  it 
would  appear,  that  a small  pillow  is  sometimes  supplied. 
When  Dr.  Hutchinson  wrote,  the  Bengal  convict  was 
allowed,  what  to  him  was  tantamount  to  two  suits  of 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; but  this  con- 
sisted merely  of  a cloth  about  his  loins,  called  a dhotee, 
and  a loose  scarf  or  chuddur  thrown  about  his  naked 
shoulders.  “ During  the  hot  season,  it  were,  perhaps, 
needless  to  complain,  to  say  that  the  above  clothing  is 
not  enough  ; but,  at  other  seasons,  which  may  fairly  he 
said  to  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  year,  it  certainly  is 
not.  During  the  rains,  the  convicts  are  frequently 
drenched  to  the  skin,  once  or  oftener,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  when  they  come  to  the  jail  to  he  locked  up 
for  the  night,  having  no  change  of  apparel,  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  exposed,  almost  in  a state  of  nudity, 
to  the  reduced  temperature,  which  generally  prevails  at 
such  times.  During  the  cold  season,  or  Indian  winter, 
it  is  true  the  convicts  are  allowed  each  one  coarse 
blanket ; and  scanty  as  this  provision  is,  and  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  contemplated,  it  is  often  not  served  out, 
until  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  render  it  of  any 
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benefit  or  advantage.”  It  will  be  observed,  from  a 
comparison  of  this  quotation  with  the  contents  of  the 
above  tabular  statement,  that  little  or  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  clothing  formerly  employed.  But  it 
surely  must  be  tho  exception  now  to  issue  the  blanket 
so  late  in  the  cold  season  as  to  negative  the  benefits 
derivable  from  an  earlier  issue  of  it.  It  is  better  to  give 
it  out  too  early  than  too  late. 

206.  The  following  information  culled  from  Dr. 
Mouat’s  Report  for  1855-56,  is  calculated  to  show  that 
the  clothing  department  is  open  to  improvement ; for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  no  tangible  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  supply,  or  in  the  quality  of  that  supply 
down  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  A.  J.  Sheridan  states 
that,  at  Bheerbhoom,  the  clothing  has  been  very  insuffi- 
cient, many  (prisoners),  throughout  tho  greater  part  of 
the  cold  season,  having  been  almost  naked.  The  new 
blankets  served  out  during  the  year  wrere  smaller  than 
usual,  and  of  much  inferior  quality.  Dr.  J.  B.  Allan 
states  that  at  Behar,  a piece  of  dosootie,  seven  yards 
long,  is  served  out  in  the  month  of  May,  and  a similar 
quantity  of  cloth  and  a blanket  in  October,  and  that 
the  former  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality,  but  tho  latter 
is  not  so  good  as  desirable.  Dr.  F.  B.  Farncombc 
states  that,  at  Bhaugulpore,  the  blankets  allowed  arc 
of  thin  texture,  and  that  one  piece  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  prisoners  warm,  during  the  cold  season.  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Durant  states,  that,  at  Chum- 
parun,  the  winter  jelothing  is  insufficient, — that  the 
blankets  allowed  were  so  small,  and  of  so  inferior  a 
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quality,  as  to  afford  very  inadequate  protection  to  the 
body  from  the  cold  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Earle  states  that,  at  Dinagepore,  the  clothing 
is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  extra 
blanket  should  be  supplied  for  covering  at  night.  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeon  Callachund  Dey  states  that,  at 
Furreedpore,  he  would  recommend  the  allowance  of 'a 
gumcha  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  rainy  season  ; that  the  nights  of  the  rainy  season 
are  mostly  chilly,  and  that,  as  the  blankets  are  with- 
drawn at  the  expiration  of  the  cold  season,  some  better 
covering  for  the  body  than  a cotton  sheet,  which  some- 
times remains  in  a wet  state,  is  essentially  necessary. 
Dr.  F.  Duka  states  that,  at  Monghyr,  the  clothing 
during  the  dry  season  is  sufficient,  but  not  so  during  the 
rains,  when  the  prisoners  return  from  work  drenched 
through,  and  have  to  sleep  on  cold  floors,  and  in  wet 
clothes  ; and  that  the  half-yearly  clothing  was  irregu- 
larly issued.  Dr.  P.  F.  Bellew  states  that,  at  Mymen- 
sing,  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners  was  rather  scanty; 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  prisoners 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  changing  their  clothes, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  washed,  so  as  to  make  a 
clean  suit  available  twice  a week.  Dr.  W.  S.  Dickon 
states  that,  at  Patna,  the  clothing  supplied  to  the 
prisoners  was  sufficient  for  the  hot  season,  but  not  so 
for  the  cold.  Dr.  A.  Fleming  states  that,  at  Sarun, 
the  clothing  supplied  to  the  prisoners  was  of  a very 
inferior  quality,  that  the  blankets  were  very  thin,  and 
that  the  prisoners  complained  of  its  not  affording  them 
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sufficient  protection  from  the  cold.  Dr.  H.  Williams 
states  that,  at  Tipperah,  the  rezais  issued  to  the  pri- 
soners were  not  so  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from 
the  effects  of  sudden  atmospheric  changes  as  the  blan- 
kets formerly  supplied  ; the  latter  being  less  liable  to 
be  torn,  and  better  calculated  to  keep  out  damp  and 
rain.  Apothecary  J.  F.  Pingault  states  that,  at  Now- 
gong,  the  blankets  issued  to  the  prisoners  were  of  a very 
inferior  quality,  extremely  small  and  flimsy  in  compa- 
rison with  those  issued  in  1854. 

207.  The  officers  in  medical  charge  of  the  Alipore, 
Balasore,  Bancoorah,  Baraset,  Burdwan,  Chittagong, 
Cuttack,  Dacca,  Midnapore,  Noakally,  Nuddeah, 
Pooree,  Purneah,  Bajshaliee,  Rampore,  Shahabad, 
Hazareebagh,  Singbhoom,  Gowalparah,  Kamroop,  and 
Darjeeling  prisons,  denominated  the  clothing  allowed 
as  being  “ good,”  “ excellent,”  “ capital,”  or  “ suited 
to  the  climate.”  The  officers  in  medical  charge  of  the 
Backergunge,  Bograh,  Hooghly,  Jessore,  Maldah, 
Moorshedabad,  Pubna,  Sylhet,  Tyrhoot,  Lohardugga, 
Maunbhoom,  Sumbhulpore,  Durrung,  Luckimpore, 
Akyab,  Ramree,  Sandoway,  Cachar,  and  the  Cossiah 
Hill  prisons  confine  their  observations  merely  to  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  clothing  allowed,  and 
the  seasons,  when  it  is  given  out,  without  giving 
any  opinion  as  to  its  suitability,  sufficiency,  or  non- 
sufficiency. 
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208.  Statement  B. — Prison  Clothing 

in  Madras. 

Seasons. 

Articles  of  Clothing. 

Colour 

and 

Marks. 

Dates  when  issued. 

During 
hot, 
rainy, 
and  cold  | 
seasons. 

< 

( 2 Cotton  Cloths  ) 
Day-dress  \ and  > 

( 1 Cumbly  Hood  ) 

f 1 Cumbly  (blanket) 
Bedding  . \ 1 Mat  and  1 Day 
( Cloth. 

( Extra  Cots  andCurn- 
Hospital  . blies  supplied  for 

( bad  cases. 

Red, 
brown, 
or  black. 

1 Annually,  or  when  re- 
f quired. 

> 

In  Madras,  “ the  clothing  of  all  prisoners,  convicted 
or  held  to  security,  shall  consist  of  two  cloths  in  the 
year,  one  cumbly  and  one  cumbly  hood,  besides  one  mat 
to  sleep  on;  the  cumblies  will,  if  of  good  quality,  last 
several  years,  and,  in  no  case,  are  they  to  be  renewed 
oftener  than  once  in  the  year.  2.  The  cloth  shall  ordi- 
narily measure  three  yards  in  length  for  males  and  six 
for  females  ; it  shall  be  woven  with  distinctive  marks 
or  stripes  in  the  web,  and  in  quality  shall  be  ordinarily 
that  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  punjum  of  Northern  Circars 
(weighing  12 lbs.  or  14 lbs.  to  the  piece  of  72  cubits). 
Where  the  custom  of  the  country  induces  the  use  of  the 
smaller  cloths,  as  on  the  western  coast,  these  shall  be 
furnished  in  lieu  of  the  six  cubit  cloths ; in  no  case  is 
any  prisoner  to  be  allowed  to  tear  his  cloth  or  to  convert 
it  into  the  shape  of  any  other  garment.  3.  Strips  of 
cloth  (langooties)  will  be  furnished,  either  from  the  old 
clothing,  or  of  cloth  purposely  woven  with  a distinctive 
mark.  4.  Officers  in  charge  of  jails  can  either  serve 
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out  the  cloths  on  the  1st  July,  or,  one  at  a time,  on  the 
1st  January  and  1st  July,  as  they  may  find  most  con- 
ducive to  cleanliness.  In  all  cases,  the  old  prison 
clothing  must  he  returned,  washed  and  put  in  store, 
for  issue  to  prisoners  for  broken  periods.  The  prison 
clothing  is,  on  no  account,  to  be  given  to  prisoners 
released  (for  whom  due  provision  is  made  by  Section  32, 
Regulation  X.  of  1816),  nor  is  the  old  cloth  to  be  sold, 
unless  in  form  of  rags,  torn  small  for  the  paper  factory. 
5.  The  cumbly,  if  issued  annually,  should  he  of  a 
quality  that  may  he  purchased  for  about  five  annas,  or 
ten  annas  if  issued  biennially.  6.  The  cumbly  hood 
may  be  formed  from  a piece  of  cumbly  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  its  being  doubled  on  the  top  and  hung  over 
the  loins,  to  protect  the  person  from  both  sun  and  rain, 
and  the  head  from  dirt  when  carrying  earth.  7-  The 
cumbly,  mat  and  second  cloth,  when  the  two  are  served 
out  together,  are  to  be  left  in  the  ward,  suspended  from 
a peg;  the  hood  is  to  be  worn  at  work.  8.  Whenever 
practicable  all  jail  clothing  should  bear  a well-defined, 
broad,  distinctive  mark  ; it  remains  the  property  of 
Government,  and  any  misappropriation  of  it  is  to  be 
treated  as  a criminal  offence.  9-  No  criminal  pri- 
soner is  to  be  allowed  to  retain  any  private  property ; 
any  found  on  him,  on  admission,  will  be  taken  charge 
of,  and  any  subsequently  introduced  will  be  con- 
fiscated.” 1 


1 Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Fort  Saint  George,  for  185G 
and  1857. 
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209.  Statement  C. — Prison  Clothing  in  Bombay. 


Season. 

Articles  of  Clothing. 

Colour 

and 

Marks. 

Date 

of 

Issue. 

Remarks. 

During 
the  hot, 
rainy,  -< 
and  cold 
seasons. 

f Breeches  ( 

Day-dress  1 Jackets  < 

(Caps  ( 

Bedding  . Kumblies  j 

( As  the  Civil  Sur- 
ITospital  . { g(Jon  directs_ 

White, 
with  red 
or  black. 

Black, 
with  red 
or  white. 

The  first  issue  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  the 
second  in  November. 

The  yearly  allow- 
ance to  each  pri- 
soner is — 

2 Breeches, 

2 Jackets, 

2 Caps, 

2 Kumblies. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Albemarle  Bettington,  In- 
spector-General of  Prisons  in  Bombay,  for  this  state- 
ment, from  which,  it  will  be  observed,  that  each  prisoner 
in  the  Western  Presidency  is  allowed  two  breeches,  two 
j ackets  and  two  caps  of  a white  colour  with  red  or  black 
marks,  and  two  kumblies  of  a black  colour  with  red  or 
white  marks.  The  first  issue  of  one  of  each  of  these 
articles  takes  place  in  May  ; the  second  in  November. 
The  hospital  clothing  is  only  modified  from  the  above 
at  the  express  direction  of  the  Civil  Surgeon.  Nearly 
all  the  criminals,  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  are,  from  the  absence  of  industrial  or 
central  prisons,  employed  at  out-door  labour.  As 
changes  of  costume  are  usually  not  available,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  prisoners,  so  occupied,  must  sustain 
great  injury,  during  the  rainy  season,  from  having  to 
sleep  on  the  ground  in  wet  clothes. 
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210.  Statement  D. — Prison  Clothing  in  the  North-West  Provinces. 


Seasons. 

Articles  of  Clothing. 

Colour 

and 

Marks. 

Dates  when  issued. 

During 

hot 

season  < 
and 
rains. 

( 1 Dosootie  Dhootie  1 
Day-dress  l \ gjgj  f 

[ 1 Cap. 

Garroo. 

( 1 Tat  Pattee,  6 feet 
Bedding  . •<  by  2 feet. 

( 1 Blanket. 

( None  extra,  unless  di- 
Hospital  . < rected  by  the  Medi- 
( cal  Officer. 

> 15th  March, 
y 

During 

(The  above  Dosootie 
1 Mirzaie  replaced  by 
Day-dress  < one  made  of  blanket 

1 stuff,  otherwise  no 
[ change. 

the 

cold 

season. 

( As  above,  with  one 
Bedding  . < additional  blanket. 
[ Total,  2. 

> 20th  September. 

( None  extra,  unless  or- 
Hospital  . < dered  by  the  Medi- 
( cal  Officer. 

For  the  materials  composing  this  statement,  I am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Thornhill,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons,  North-West  Provinces  ; to  Dr.  G. 
Playfair,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Agra,  and  late  Officiating 
Superintendent  of  the  Agra  Central  Prison  ; to  Dr. 
J.  C.  Bow,  Superintendent  of  the  Allahabad  Central 
Prison ; and  to  Dr.  Corhyn,  Superintendent  of  the 
Central  Prison-  at  Bareilly.  It  appears  that,  from  the 
15th  of  March  to  the  19th  of  September,  or  during 
the  hot  and  rainy  seasons,  each  criminal,  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  is  provided  with  one  dhootie,  one 
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ungocha,  one  mirzaie  (jacket),  one  cap,  and  one  blanket. 
From  the  20th  of  September  to  the  14th  of  March,  the 
allowance  consists  of  two  blankets  instead  of  one,  a 
jacket  made  of  woollen  material  in  lieu  of  that  made 
of  cotton,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  other  articles, 
as  already  noted.  Bedding,  for  the  hospital,  is  only 
allowed  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Medical  Officer. 
The  sleeping  places  are  raised  from  the  ground,  well 
leeped,  and,  in  the  cold  season,  supplied  with  a layer 
of  pyal,  or  rice  straw.  In  the  Agra  Central  Prison, 
Dr.  Playfair  states  that  the  blankets  used  are  of  a 
black  or  grey  colour,  and  that  the  jackets  are  bound 
with  cloth  of  a distinctive  colour.  The  colour  of  the 
dresses  is  somewhat  suited  to  the  darkness  of  the  crime 
of  which  the  criminal  has  been  found  guilty.  Thus  life 
prisoners  are  clothed  in  yellow ; those  convicted  of 
dacoity,  murder  and  highway  robbery  in  black ; those 
convicted  of  theft  in  blue ; those  convicted  of  per- 
jury and  false  witnessing  in  red;  those  convicted  of 
having  entered  into  affrays  regarding  boundary  dis- 
putes in  a light  brick  colour.  Dr.  Bow  states  that 
a similar  plan  is  adopted  in  the  Allahabad  Central 
Prison. 


15 
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211.  Statement  E. — Prison  Clothing  in  the  Punjab. 


Seasons. 

Articles  of  Clothing. 

Colour 

and 

Marks. 

Dates  when  issued. 

During 
hot  and 
rainy  < 
seasons. 

r 

f 1 Dliotie j 

Day-dress  1 1 Dosootie  Coat......  < 

( 1 Woollen  Cap  j 

Bedding  . { J *££ket 

Orange 
yellow, with 
stripe  of  a 
different 
colour. 

> 

1st  March  in  plain 
stations. 

1st  April  in  hill 
stations. 

- 

Hospital  . i Ifc  .aPPear.s  that  there 
1 (is  nothing  extra. 

J 

During 
the  cold 
season.  < 

r 

f Dosootie  Coat  re- 

Day-dress  1 Placed  by  a woollen 
J j one,  the  remainder 

( as  above. 

~N 

1st  Oct.  in  plain 
stations. 

1st  Sept,  in  hill 
stations. 

r>  . .. i As  above,  with  one 

® ’ j additional  blanket. 

Ilosnital  1 Nothin&  extra>  as  it 
Hospital  . | would  appear> 

> 

In  the  Punjab,  “ every  prisoner  is  to  wear  a suit  of 
jail  clothing,  according  to  the  one  uniform  pattern,  sup- 
plied for  general  adoption  ; this  consists  of  a woollen 
cap,  a coat  made  of  dosootie,  and  a waist-cloth,  both 
died  orange  yellow ; he  has  also  a blanket  and  sleeping- 
mat  for  the  night.  57.  In  the  cold  weather  the  coat  is 
replaced  by  a woollen  one,  and  an  additional  blanket  is 
served  out.  58.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  that  the 
winter  clothing  and  blanket  be  available,  and  delivered 
to  all  the  prisoners,  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  in  the 
hill  stations  by  the  1st  of  September.  59-  The  summer 
clothing  should  he  issued  by  the  1st  of  March,  or  April, 
according  to  the  locality  of  the  station,  and  care  he 
taken  for  the  prompt  and  careful  repair  of  the  woollen 
clothing  and  winter  blanket,  which  are  to  be  taken 
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back  into  store,  when  the  summer  clothing  is  issued. 
60.  The  prison  dress  is  ordered  to  be  worn  by  all 
sentenced  criminal  prisoners,  without  exception,  and  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  retain  any  portion  of  his  own 
private  clothing  in  jail.  6l.  The  prisoner’s  clothing 
should  be  all  made  in  jail,  and  the  one  uniform  pattern 
preserved,  by  introducing  a cross  stripe  of  a different 
colour,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  as  of  jail  manufacture, 
from  any  ordinarily  sold  in  the  bazar. — By  adopting  a 
particular  and  distinctive  jail  pattern,  a great  check 
against  peculation  is  established.  62.  No  pockets  or 
opening  in  the  lining  should  be  allowed  to  be  made  in 
any  part  of  the  coats,  as  is  constantly  done  for  the  sake 
of  concealing  tobacco,  money,  or  food.  63.  The  blanket 
is  only  to  be  worn  in  going  to,  and  returning  from  work, 
or  while  being  inspected.  When  the  prisoners  are  at 
labour,  the  blanket  is  not  to  be  worn  at  any  time  except 
during  very  cold  or  rainy  weather,  and  on  no  account  is 
it  to  be  used  for  carrying  grain,  atta,  or  other  substances 
in,  or  to  be  hoisted  up  and  placed  on  the  head.  64.  The 
old  worn-out  blankets  and  clothing  should  be  made  up 
into  circular  pads  like  a porter’s  knot,  to  be  used  by  the 
prisoners  who  are  employed  in  carrying  baskets  of  earth, 
grain,  or  vegetables,  &c.  65.  The  additional  blanket 

allowed  during  the  cold  season  should  have  a red  stamp, 
or  other  distinguishing  mark,  by  which  it  can  be  easily 
recognized,  and  this  blanket  being  given  only  for  use  at 
night,  should  never  be  taken  out  of  the  barracks  when 
the  prisoners  go  to  work.” 1 


1 Hathaway’s  Jail  Manual. 
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212.  It  will  be  noted  from  tlie  foregoing  authentic 
details,  that,  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinguishing prison  costume,  whilst  in  Bombay,  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  Punjab,  prison  uniform  has  already 
been  practically  adopted.  The  day-dress,  in  the  three 
latter,  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient,  in  the  cold  season, 
when  efficient  clothing  is  most  urgently  required,  but, 
in  the  two  former,  and  more  particularly  in  Bengal,  the 
scanty  allowance  is  totally  inadequate  to  shield  the 
healthy, — not  to  mention  the  numerous  unhealthy, — 
from  violent  and  sudden  daily  ranges  of  temperature. 
It  is,  however,  most  gratifying  to  find  that  Dr.  Mouat 
has  resolved  upon  adopting  the  Agra  plan  of  clothing, 
throughout  the  prisons  of  Lower  Bengal,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  accomplished.  The  institution  of  a regular  and 
uniform  prison  costume  in  Madras  will,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  soon  become  an  established  fact.  With  regard 
to  the  custom,  which  prevails  in  many  prisons,  of  allow- 
ing the  prisoners,  when  at  work,  to  wear  an  unwieldy 
blanket,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better.  The  one 
blanket  allowed,  during  the  hot,  and  the  two  blankets, 
during  the  cold  season,  in  Upper  India,  should  be  con- 
sidered and  used  as  barrack  or  cell  bedding  only.  If 
the  day-dress  should  ever  happen  to  afford  insufficient 
protection,  during  the  cold  weather,  it  would  be  better 
to  add  to,  or  improve  the  quality  of  this,  than  to  employ 
any  portion  of  that  which  should  only  be  used  at  nights, 
to  make  up  for  its  defects. 

213.  There  is  one  grand  defect  of  omission,  in  all 
the  systems  of  clothing,  which  requires  prominent  men- 
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tion.  I allude  to  the  absence  of  a definite  scale  of 
hospital  bedding.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  appor- 
tionment of  this  is  reported  to  rest  with  the  medical 
officer.  It  is  just  as  correct  that  I have  been  informed, 
— and  my  experience  is  in  harmony  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  “ none  in  store  ” is  so  frequently  the  reply  to 
the  medical  officer’s  requisitions  for  hospital  bedding, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  that  officer 
is  divested  of  much  of  its  utility.  When  this  reply  is 
tendered,  the  Surgeon  has  no  alternative  but  to  do  the 
best  he  can  under  such  untoward  circumstances, — to 
treat  formidable  attacks  of  malarious  fever,  dysentery, 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  cardiac  or  renal  dropsy,  without 
any  material  assistance  from  efficient  bedding,  further 
than  from  that  which  is  allowed  for  pi'isoncrs,  when 
understood  to  be  in  health,  and  inhabiting  their 
barracks  and  cells.  That  such  a system  as  this  is 
radically  wrong  is  evident  enough.  It  explains  in  part 
the  reason  why  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  Indian  criminals  is  comparatively  so  small. 

214.  As  cots  are  only  supplied  in  exceptional  and 
emergent  cases,  and  in,  I fear,  very  exceptional  situa- 
tions, it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  have  a certain 
percentage  of  blankets  available,  so  that  two  could  be 
supplied,  during  the  rainy,  and  three,  during  the  cold 
season,  to  all  patients  suffering  from  febrile,  visceral, 
and  other  diseases  of  a severe  nature.  As  the  hospital 
bedding  should  be  washed  twice  a week,  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  and  deodorization,  or  disinfection,  this  cir- 
cumstance would  have  to  be  kept  in  view,  whilst 
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calculating,  on  a large  scale,  the  percentage  of  blankets 
that  would  have  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  hospital  use 
in  any  given  jail,  or  series  of  jails.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
bedding  to  the  unhappy  inmates  of  Jail  Hospitals.  For 
experience  teaches,  that  it  constitutes  an  essential  cle- 
ment in  the  successful  management  of  febrile,  splenic, 
hepatic,  intestinal,  and  thoracic  diseases,  all  of  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  separately  or  more  or  less  in 
combination,  furnish  liberal  contributions  to  swell  the 
proportions  of  the  Indian  Jail  Bills  of  Sickness  and 
Mortality. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

215.  Before  discussing  a scheme  of  prison  discipline 
suited  to  the  treatment  of  Indian  criminals,  it  may  be 
useful  to  detail  the  different  “ modes  of  discipline  that 
at  present  make  up  the  science  of  what  is  termed 
‘penology,’”  so  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  may  be  laid  as  clearly  as  possible  before  the 
reader. 

1st.  Classification. — This  is  the  system,  which  is 
contemplated  by  the  law  to  hold  good  in  this  country, 
but,  as  neither  the  prisons,  nor  the  subordinate  executive 
establishments  are  adapted  for  its  introduction,  it 
exists  chiefly  in  the  pages  of  Regulations.  The  ob- 
jects of  classification  are  to  prevent  the  further  demo- 
ralization of  the  inexperienced,  by  the  practised  adepts 
in  crime,  by  dividing  the  convicts  into  classes  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offences  of  which  they  stand  con- 
victed. The  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
system  by  its  advocates  have  been  briefly  stated  by  Mr. 
Livingstone,  the  American  jurisprudist.  He  writes  : — 
“ That  as  a place  of  punishment,  a prison  would  soon 
lose  its  terrors,  if  its  depraved  inmates  were  suffered  to 
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enjoy  the  society  within  it,  which  they  had  always  pre- 
ferred when  at  large ; and  that,  instead  of  a place  of  re- 
formation, the  prison  would  become  the  best  institution 
that  could  be  devised  for  instruction  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  vice  and  crime,  if  the  professors  of  guilt  were  suffered 
to  make  disciples  of  those  who  may  be  comparatively 
ignorant.  To  remedy  this  evil,  therefore,  we  must 
resort  to  classification  : first,  the  young  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  old ; then  we  must  make  a division 
between  the  novice  and  practised  offenders.  Further 
subdivisions,  however,  were  found  indispensable,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  discovered  that  in  each  of  these  classes, 
there  would  be  found  individuals  of  different  degrees  of 
depravity,  and,  of  course,  not  only  the  corrupters,  but 
those  ready  to  receive  their  lessons.  Accordingly, 
classes  were  multiplied,  until  in  some  prisons  in  England 
we  find  them  amounting  to  fifteen  or  more.” 

216.  The  great  defects  of  this  method  are  that  it 
leaves  the  members  of  the  various  classes  in  company  to 
relate  to  each  other  the  secrets  of  their  illegal  avoca- 
tions, to  concoct  and  mature  plans  for  future  infractions 
of  the  law ; so  that,  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences, 
each  constituent  of  the  respective  classes  is  ushered 
forth  into  the  world  probably  a more  skilful  criminal 
than  he  was  before  he  was  immured  in  prison.  “ In  the 
consideration  of  this  question,”  says  Mr.  Livingstone, 
“these  evident  truths  seem  not  to  have  had  their  proper 
force  : first,  that  moral  guilt  is  not  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  human  observation;  nor,  if  discovered,  is  it 
capable  of  being  so  nicely  appreciated  as  to  enable  us  to 
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assign  to  each  individual,  who  may  he  infected  with  it, 
his  comparative  place  in  the  scale  ; and  if  it  could  be 
discovered,  it  would  appear  that  no  two  individuals  could 
be  found  contaminated  in  the  same  degree : secondly, 
that  if  these  difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  and  a class 
formed  of  individuals  who  had  advanced  exactly  to  the 
same  point,  not  only  of  offence,  but  of  moral  depravity, 
still  their  association  would  produce  a further  progress 
in  both.”  Unfortunately,  as  the  Eev.  Joseph  Kingsmill, 
the  able  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  observes,  “ Clas- 
sification of  prisoners  allows  no  approach,  seemingly, 
towards  separating  the  very  bad  from  the  better  sort. 
They  are  continually  changing  places ; those  in  for 
felony  at  one  sessions  being  in  for  larceny  or  assault  the 
next,  and  vice  versa”  In  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  this  system  into  English  prisons,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  Surveyor- General  of  Prisons  writes, — 
“ It  was  most  unfortunate  for  all  the  interests  concerned, 
that  a step  was  taken  in  the  wrong  direction ; for  it  was 
considered  that  if  prisoners  could  be  classified,  every- 
thing would  be  effected  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  punishment  and  reformation.  . . . Accordingly 

vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  the  erection  of 
prisons  calculated  to  facilitate  the  classification  of 
prisoners.  New  prisons  for  carrying  out  this  discipline 
were  constructed  on  a radiating  principle — a central 
tower  was  supposed  to  contain  an  Argus  (or  point  of 
universal  inspection) , and  from  four  to  six  or  eight 
detached  blocks  of  cells  radiated  (spoke  fashion)  from 
it — the  intervals  between  the  buildings  forming  the 
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exercising  yards  for  the  different  classes.  Each  of  the 
detached  blocks  contained  a certain  number  of  small 
cells  (generally  eight  feet  by  five),  and  there  were  day- 
rooms  in  them,  where  the  prisoners  of  the  class  would 
sit  over  the  fire,  and  while  away  the  time  by  instructing 
each  other  in  the  mysteries  of  their  respective  avoca- 
tions ; for  it  was  not  intended  by  this  mode  of  discipline 
to  check  the  recognized  right  of  each  class  to  amuse 
themselves  as  they  pleased.  In  fact,  had  it  been  an 
object  to  make  provision  for  compulsory  education  in 
crime,  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised.”  If 
sound  punitive  and  reformatory  treatment  is  to  be 
steadily  held  in  view,  in  the  future  construction  of 
Indian  prisons,  arrangements  for  the  classification  of 
prisoners  only  would  not  answer  the  purposes  contem- 
plated. 

217- — 2nd.  Silent  Associated  System. — When  the 
sanguine  expectations  anticipated  from  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  confining  the  prisoners,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
charged  or  found  guilty,  were  disappointed,  it  was 
thought  that  the  classification  of  criminals  would  be 
perfected,  if  intercommunication  between  the  consti- 
tuents of  each  class  were  altogether  interdicted.  But 
the  advocates  of  this  system  do  not  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  having  the  prisoners  rigidly  arranged  in 
classes.  “ The  usual  practice  is  to  associate  such 
classes  as  can  be  properly  brought  together,  in  order 
to  economize  superintendence ; and  hence  its  name  of 
the  Silent  Associated  System,  in  contradistinction  to 
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the  Classified  System,  under  which  intercommunication 
is  permitted.”  It  was  introduced  into  the  Coldbath 
Fields  Prison  on  the  29th  of  December,  1834.  “ On 

this  day,”  says  Captain  Chesterton,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, “the  number  of  914  prisoners  were  suddenly 
apprised  that  all  intercommunication  by  word,  gesture, 
or  sign  was  prohibited ; and  without  any  approach  to 
overt  opposition,  the  silent  system  then  became  the 
rule  of  the  prison.  . . . Those  who  had  watched  and 
deplored  the  former  system,”  adds  the  late  governor, 
“ could  not  but  regard  the  change  with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction. There  was  now  a real  protection  to  morals, 
and  it  no  longer  became  the  reproach  of  authority,  that 
the  comparatively  innocent  were  consigned  to  certain 
demoralization  and  ruin.  For  eighteen  years  has  this 
system  been  maintained  in  this  prison  with  unswerving 
strictness.”  He  continues, — “ I unhesitatingly  avow  my 
conviction  that  the  silent  system,  properly  administered, 
is  calculated  to  effect  as  much  as,  by  any  penal  process, 
we  can  hope  to  realize.” 1 

218.  There  are,  however,  powerful  objections  to  the 
infliction  of  this  description  of  discipline,  to  a summary 
detail  of  which  I now  proceed. 

(i.)  It  professes  to  prevent  all  communion  between 
the  prisoners,  and,  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
employs  a most  expensive  establishment ; yet  the  object 
in  view  is  never  accomplished,  as  is  conclusively  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  punishments  that  have  to  be 
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inflicted  for  infractions  of  prison  discipline.  In  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Home  Inspectors,  the  number  of 
punishments  that  had  to  be  enforced,  in  three  London 
prisons,  during  one  year,  was — 

Punishments.  Prisoners. 

In  Brixton  House  of  Correction  1,171 3,285 

In  Westminster  Bridewell  4,848 5,524 

In  Coldbath  Fields  House  of  Correction...  13,812 9,750 

In  their  Third  Report  the  following  results  are 
given  referring  to  two  prisons,  where  the  Silent  Asso- 
ciated System  was  carried  out,  during  one  year  (1837) — 


Punishments. 

Prisoners. 

In  Coldbath  Fields  House  of  Correction... 

13,812 

9,750 

In  Wakefield  House  of  Correction  

12,445 

3,438 

Total 

26,257 

13,188 

In  all  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  . 

54,825 

109,495 

And  in  another  portion  of  the  same  report  a more 
detailed  train  of  similar  facts  is  revealed. 


Punishments. 

Prisoners. 

1.  Coldbath  Fields  House  j 

of  Correction  j 

9 Wnhefield  ditto 

Males. 

11,428 

10,822 

3,792 

1,265 

188 

3,532 

898 

Females. 

2,384 

1,623 

389 

85 

44 

1,316 

273 

Males. 

6,625 

2,860 

5,447 

1,168 

2,046 

3,085 

2,167 

Females. 

3,125 

578 

2,310 

281 

231 

2,439 

1,118 

ft  fifdfrvrd  ditto 

A.  TCrm tsforrl  rl i t.to 

5.  Stafford  Gaol  and  ditto... 

6.  Westminster  Bridewell... 

7.  Brixton  House  of  Cor-  1 

rection  ) 

Total . , 

31,925 

6,114 

23,398 

1 

10,082 

Total  Punishments,  38,039. 


| Total  No.  of  Prisoners,  33,480. 
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“ The  comment,”  says  the  Home  Inspectors,  “which 
the  foregoing  statement  presents  upon  the  inherent  im- 
perfection of  the  Silent  System  needs  no  enlargement. 
We  leave  it  to  make  that  impression  which  its  own 
weight  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce.” 

(ii.)  It  is  exceedingly  expensive.  “At  Coldbath 
Fields  Prison,  no  less  than  272  persons  (54  warders 
+ 218  prisoners,  appointed  to  act  as  monitors  over 
their  fellow  criminals)  were  employed  to  superintend 
682  inmates,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  10  officers  to 
every  25  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  even  this  large  body 
of  overseers  was  found  insufficient  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication among  the  criminals, — the  rule  of  silence 
being  repeatedly  infracted,  and  the  prison  punishments 
increasing  considerably  after  the  silent  system  had  been 
introduced.” 1 

(iii.)  It  is  contended  that,  owing  to  the  continued 
fretting  and  irritation  of  mind  inevitably  produced  by 
inflicting  a discipline  which,  in  its  integrity,  is  equiva- 
lent to  excising  men’s  tongues,  moral  amendment  is 
rendered  an  impossibility.  The  hustle  and  activity  of 
a manufactory  (and  many  a prison  upon  the  silent  sys- 
tem is  nothing  more)  ; the  irritation  of  mind  produced 
by  the  infliction  or  dread  of  punishment ; the  constant 
watch  to  which  all  the  convict  s looks  and  movements 
aie  subjected  5 the  hurry  and  agitation  of  mind  which 
the  observance  of  numerous  and  perplexing  regulations 
aie  perfectly  keeping  up;  the  exposure  to  recognition 
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on  the  part  of  his  guilty  associates ; all  these  are  calcu- 
lated to  banish  reflection,  prevent  self-communion,  and 
shut  out  religious  instruction,  or  speedily  to  efface  any 
good  impression  that  may  have  been  produced.”1 

(iv.)  It  is  objected  that  the  Silent  System  rests 
too  much  discretionary  power  in  the  Governor  and  his 
subordinate  officers,  in  consequence  of  which  punish- 
ments are  fluctuating  quantities ; and  uniformity  is  im- 
possible. 

(v.)  It  cannot  be  successfully  enforced  in  the  case 
of  female  prisoners. 

(vi.)  It  cannot  be  reduced  to  uniformity,  because 
“ the  discipline  is  of  a nature  which  must  inevitably  take 
its  tone  from  the  moral  character,  and  even  from  the 
physical  qualifications,  of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is 
administered.” 

(vii.)  It  cannot  with  justice  be  applied  to  the 
untried ; because  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
subject  an  innocent  man  (and  many  of  the  untried 
are  innocent ; moreover,  all  of  this  class  must  be  so 
viewed  until  their  guilt  is  established)  to  such  a very 
unnatural  mode  of  punitive  treatment. 

(viii.)  But  the  most  powerful  objection  to  the  Silent 
System  is  that  it  is  as  inhumane  and  cruel  as  it  is 
thoroughly  impracticable.  The  Chaplain  to  the  Bed- 
ford House  of  Correction  stated  to  the  Home  Inspectors 
that  “ among  the  convicted  prisoners  with  whom  the 
Silent  System  is  enforced,  there  is  contamination. 
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Prisoners,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  attempts  to 
enforce  silence,  have  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing. I have,”  he  says,  “ seen  them  converse  while 
passing  in  file  to  and  from  the  chapel,  and  I have  seen 
the  cleaners  talking  under  the  doors  to  the  various 
classes.  In  the  infirmary  the  prisoners  are  always 
aware  of  all  that  passes  both  in  the  prison  and  amongst 
their  friends  out  of  prison.”  The  governor  of  the  same 
prison  states,  “ that  although  the  prisoners  are  kept  in 
separate  cells,  except  when  on  the  wheel,  and  when 
from  the  crowded  numbers  three  and  four  sleep  in  one 
cell  or  room,  yet  the  evils  of  contamination  prevail  to  a 
great  extent.  The  prisoners,  notwithstanding  the 
discipline,  can  and  do  talk.  I find,”  he  says,  “ that 
they  do  it  frequently  ; they  talk  from  cell  to  cell  through 
the  ventilators  and  partitions  ; they  talk  on  the  wheel ; 
they  talk  while  walking  the  ring  when  on  relief ; and 
they  talk  while  they  wash  the  yards.  They  some- 
times make  signs  at  chapel.  They  are  aware  of  new- 
comers, and  of  the  discharge  of  old  prisoners,  and 
even  of  the  day  when  such  discharges  are  to  take 
place,  and  they  generally  learn  what  goes  forward  in 
the  prison.” 

219.  To  insist  upon  the  prohibition  of  all  inter- 
communion by  compelling  men  working  side  by  side 
neither  to  make  their  thoughts  known  to  each  other, 
“ by  word  of  mouth,  look,  sign  or  gesture,”  is  a piece  of 
refined  torture,  and  as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  to 
command  a body  of  men  not  to  think,  coin  an  idea,  or 
exercise  the  faculty  of  reason.  The  sheer  impossibility 
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of  forcing  men  so  circumstanced  to  render  the  wondrous 
gift  of  speech,  which  next  to  reason  may  he  considered 
as  the  most  distinguished  characteristic  of  Man,  a 
nullity,  notwithstanding  the  most  costly  supervision, 
together  with  the  fact,  that  so  far  from  having  any 
tendency  to  improve  the  moral  principles,  this  system 
encourages  the  practice  of  hypocrisy  and  deception, 
should  be  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  it,  to  prevent  its 
adoption  in  any  Indian  prison — even  if  any  hope  existed 
of  the  prison  authorities  being  able,  with  a native 
subordinate  executive,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  “ For 
surely  to  place  a number  of  social  beings  in  association, 
and  then  not  only  to  interdict  all  intercourse  between 
them,  but  to  punish  such  as  yield  to  that  powerful  human 
impulse,  the  desire  of  communing  with  those  with 
whom  we  are  in  association,  is  an  act  of  refined  tyranny, 
that  is  at  once  unjust  and  impossible  of  being  carried 
out.”1 

220. — 3rd.  Mark  System. — “ As  this  system,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  forms  part  of  the  discipline  at  no 
penal  establishment  in  this  country  at  present,  it  requires 
but  little  explanation  here.  The  great  feature  of  the 
mark  system,  according  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  who 
styles  it  4 the  most  comprehensive  and  philosophical  of 
all  schemes  of  criminal  treatment  in  this  country,’  is 
that  it  substitutes  labour  sentences  for  time  sentences . 
Instead  of  condemning  a man  to  fourteen  years’  im- 
prisonment, Captain  Maconochie,  the  author  of  this 
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peculiar  mode  of  discipline,  would  have  him  sentenced 
to  perform  a certain  quantity  of  labour — the  labour 
being  represented  by  ‘ marks  ’ instead  of  money — whence 
the  name  of  the  system.  The  whole  of  this  labour,  we 
are  told,  the  convict  would  be  bound  to  perform  before 
he  could  regain  his  freedom,  whether  he  chose  to  occupy 
one  year,  or  twenty  years  about  it.  The  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  prison  discipline,  its  advocates  aver,  are, 
that  it  places  the  criminal’s  fate,  to  some  extent,  in  his 
own  power.  Labour  punishment,  they  say,  gives  the 
convict  a feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  which  the 
present  mode  of  discipline  robs  him  of.  The  man 
serving  a fixed  period  has  no  object  but  to  kill  time. 
An  absolute  disregard  of  the  value  of  time  is  thus 
begotten  in  the  mind  of  the  convict — time  becoming 
associated  with  the  idea  of  suffering  and  restraint.  The 
time  sentence  puts  the  offender  under  restraint  for  a 
term,  but  does  not  force  him  to  do  anything  to  make  any 
active  reparation  to  society  for  the  crime,  and  it  takes 
away  all  stimulus  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  criminal, 
who  knows  that,  idle  or  industrious,  dissolute  or  orderly, 
he  must  still  serve  out  an  inexorable  number  of  weeks 
and  years.  The  labour  sentence,  on  the  other  hand, 
induces  a habit  of  hard  work,  and  the  habit  which  is 
thus  made  to  earn  for  the  man  his  liberty  will  afterwards 
become  the  means  of  preserving  it.  As  yet  the  system 
has  been  tried  only  in  Norfolk  Island — where,  it  is 
alleged,  no  conceivable  system  would  or  could  work 
well — amongst  transported  convicts,  the  most  self- 
abandoned  of  human  beings,  perhaps,  on  the  earth’s 
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surface.  But,  even  there,  adds  Mr.  Dixon,  ‘ it  did 
not  fail.’”1 

221.  — 4th.  Solitary  System. — In  the  Third  Report 

of  the  Home  Inspectors,  it  is  stated,  that  “ solitary 

confinement  is  universally  and  correctly  understood  to  be 

a condition  of -as  unmitigated,  uninterrupted  seclusion 

from  society  as  is  practicable  ; often  in  dark  and  gloomy 

cells  of  small  dimensions,  ill  ventilated,  often  damp, 

and  destitute  of  those  accommodations  necessary  for  the 

prisoner’s  convenience,  his  diet  being  generally  restricted 

to  bread  and  water.  . . . The  object  of  solitary 

confinement  is  solely  to  punish  the  prisoner,  principally 

for  violating  the  prison  regulations,  and  that  too  by 

means  alwavs  harsh  and  severe,  and  often  vexatious 
•/  * 

and  exasperating  ; and  this  not  to  effect  a lasting  moral 
benefit  for  himself,  hut  to  uphold  the  Prison  Discipline 
at  the  price  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering.” 
Again — “ Solitary  confinement  is  the  seclusion  of  the 
prisoner  as  far  as  practicable  from  all  human  society, 
attended  with  privations  both  bodily  and  mental,  which 
are  intended  merely  to  inflict  punishment,  to  subdue 
obstinacy  of  temper,  to  uphold  authority  by  the  opera- 
tion of  pain  and  fear:  it  employs  harsh  measures  to  effect 
a temporary  purpose.”  Colonel  Jebb  states,  that  this 
“ mode  of  discipline  is  so  severe  that  it  cannot  he  legally 
enforced  for  more  than  a month  at  a time,  nor  for  more 
than  three  months  in  any  one  year.” 

222.  — 5th.  Separate  System. — This  system  of  penal 
discipline  was  originally  advocated  by  Sir  William 
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Blackstone,  Bishop  Butler,  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  Jonas 
Hanway,  Dr.  Paley,  and  the  celebrated  prison  reformer 
Mr.  Howard ; and  though  it  was  made  the  subject  ot 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1778,  it  was  not  put  into 
practice  till  several  years  afterwards,  and  even  then  the 
experiment  at  Gloucester  “ was  not  prosecuted  so  as  to 
lead  to  any  definite  results.”  It  was  first  tried  in  the 
county  jail  at  Gloucester  in  1790,  and  continued  to  he 
enforced  by  Mr.  Howard,  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  George  Onesephorus  Paul,  and  other  magistrates, 
during  a period  of  seventeen  years.  Cells  were  con- 
structed in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  apart  by 
night  and  day,  from  the  period  of  admission  to  that  of 
discharge.  Short-termed  criminals  were  not  allowed, 
hut  those  sentenced  to  long  periods,  were  granted,  em- 
ployment. Moral  and  religious  instruction  was  afforded 
in  the  cells,  and  also  in  the  chapel.  Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  “ Select  Committee  on  Jails,” 
stated, — “ That  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  had 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  or  the  ima- 
gination of  its  projectors ; that  the  moral  character  of 
the  prisoners  in  general  was  greatly  improved  by  this 
discipline  ; that  it  could  reform  even  the  most  hardened 
criminal ; and  that  for  seventeen  years,  during  his 
supervision,  few  or  none  had  been  subjected  to  a second 
imprisonment.”  It  appears  that  the  system  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned  to  make  room  for  additional  prisoners 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the  population.  Mr. 
Whitworth  Bussell  and  Mr.  William  Crawford  stated, 
in  their  Third  Report  (1838),  that  the  good  effects  of 
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modified  solitary  confinement  had  been  proved  in  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Tynemouth.  Twenty  separate 
cells  had  been  used  in  this  prison  for  40  years  with  a 
view  to  effect  the  complete  isolation  of  the  most  intrac- 
table and  incorrigible  criminal's.  A few  cells  had  also 
been  used  for  some  time  in  the  Shrewsbury  Countv  Jail. 

223.  “ About  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Gloucester  Penitentiary,”  Jeremy  Bentham’s  Panopticon 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  34th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  84,  was  intended  to  conform  to  his  proposal,  which 
was  totally  different  in  its  aims  and  objects  to  the 
19tb  Geo.  III.  cap.  74,  which  was  enacted  to  legalize 
the  Gloucester  system  of  separate  confinement.  “It 
was  directed  in  the  19th  Geo.  III.  that  every  prisoner 
in  the  penitentiary  should  sleep  in  a separate  cell ; but 
Mr.  Bentham  was  empowered  to  place  as  many  or  as  few 
as  he  thought  proper  in  the  same  cell ; and  we  find  in 
his  examination  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1811,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
placed,  generally,  no  less  than  six  persons  in  each  cell — 
this  was  the  proposed  average  number : ‘ but,’  he  added, 
‘ that  would  not  preclude  me  from  putting  seven  in  one, 
or  eight  in  another.’  Again, — ‘For  aught  I know, 
some  work  might  be  carried  on  during  the  night,  as  in 
manufactories  : I reserve  to  myself  full  liberty  to  take 
all  those  advantages.’  Under  the  19th  Geo.  III.,  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  confined  to  a fixed  dietary  of  coarse 
food  ; whereas  Mr.  Bentham  meant  to  allow  them  to 
spend  a part  of  their  earnings  in  articles  to  be  pur- 
chased for  their  own  use,  and  he  saw  no  objection  to 
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the  c governor  being  permitted  to  deal  with  them  at  his 
own  prices,’  because  he  was  to  keep  regular  accounts  of 
such  dealings.  The  19th  Geo.  III.  directed  that  two 
of  the  Committee,  who  were  to  superintend  the  pene- 
tentiary,  should  visit  it  once  a fortnight,  and  should  see 
every  prisoner  confined  there ; and  this  Act  also  pro- 
vided an  Inspector  to  visit  the  prison  once  a quarter. 
Mr.  Bentham,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  suf- 
ficient protection  would  be  insured  to  the  prisoners  by 
the  admission  of  the  public  to  a room  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  from  which  they  could  be  seen  in  their 
cells : that  inspection  being  rendered  possible  even  at 
night,  by  means  of  reflectors  to  be  placed  in  the  room 
to  which  visitors  were  to  be  admitted.  The  con- 
trivance, however,  by  which  oral  intercourse  was  to  be 
carried  on  between  a visitor  and  any  convict  with  whom 
he  chose  to  communicate,  was  clearly  proved  to  be 
utterly  inefficient.”  . . . “It  must  moreover  be  borne 
in  mind,”  say  the  Home  Inspectors,  “ that  the  institu- 
tion contemplated  by  Mr.  Bentham  was  merely  a great 
manufactory,  without  regard  being  had  either  to  the 
penal  or  moral  objects  of  a prison.” 

224.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  G.  O.  Paul  and 
other  magistrates,  confirmed  the  policy  which  the 
19th  Geo.  III.  was  designed  to  introduce;  and  they 
concluded,  “ That  the  system  of  penitentiary  imprison- 
ment, upon  the  general  principles  of  the  19th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  74,  was  calculated  to  reform  offenders  and  ought  to 
be  pursued;  but  that,  instead  of  the  National  Peniten- 
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tiary-house  (Bentham’s  Panopticon)  which  had  been 
proposed,  a separate  prison  of  that  description  should 
be  erected,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  counties  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  carrying  on  the  penitentiary  system  as  soon 
as  might  be  practicable,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.” 1 

225.  From  the  crowded  state  of  Newgate  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  a penitentiary  for  London  and 
Middlesex  was  urged  by  the  Committee.  Accordingly, 
in  1812,  “the  Act  52nd  Geo.  III.  cap.  44,  framed  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Compiittee, 
was  passed.”  The  penitentiary  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  300  male  and  300  female  prisoners 
convicted  in  London  and  Middlesex ; “ but  a clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Act,  in  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  empowering  the  Crown  to  send 
convicts  of  the  same  description  there  from  every  part 
of  England  and  Wales,  until  provision  should  be  made 
for  confining  such  offenders  in  penitentiary-houses  else- 
where.” The  design  was  ultimately  enlarged,  and  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary  was,  in  compliance  with  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  arranged  so  as 
to  afford  accommodation  for  800  male  and  400  female 
prisoners — to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  introducing 
the  new  system  of  discipline  on  a large  scale,  and  of 
relieving  the  other  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  of 
their  excess  of  criminals.  It  was  commenced  in  1813 
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and  finished  in  1821.  It  now  affords  room  for  1,300 
criminals. 

226.  About  1824  two  oblong  wings  were  added  to 
the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  each  containing  four  stories, 
and  the  whole  160  cells.  Each  cell  was  9 feet  by  7> 
and  10  feet  high,  and  completely  built  of  stone  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  cells  were  lighted  by  windows 
placed  near  the  ceiling ; the  door  was  placed  in  one 
corner  of  the  cell,  on  the  side  opposite  the  window ; 
and  near  the  ceiling,  on  the  same  side  with  the  door, 
an  opening  communicating  with  a pipe  was  placed  for 
ventilatory  purposes.  The  general  rule  was  to  confine 
each  prisoner  in  a separate  cell,  there  to  remain  day 
and  night,  totally  secluded  from  his  fellow-prisoners. 
He  was  supplied  with  work  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
a hammock  served  as  his  bed.  Thus,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  rendered  necessary  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation,  and  a sufficient  number  of  paid  assis- 
tants, the  system  of  separate  confinement,  combined  with 
proper  employment,  was  carried  into  effect.  “ Upon 
the  whole,”  say  the  Home  Inspectors,  “ the  experi- 
ment made  with  respect  to  the  operation  and  effects  of 
the  Separate  System  in  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  (in  which, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  im- 
perfections), has  been  very  successful,  and  offers  great 
encouragement  for  the  further  development  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  removal  of  defects  which  impede  its 
operation  and  impair  its  efficacy.” 

227.  The  theory  and  practical  application  of  the 
Separate  System,  as  has  been  already  stated,  originated 
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in  England.  But  the  Americans  were  not  long  in 
imitating  the  theories,  and  following  in  the  footsteps,  of 
the  mother  country.  Accordingly  they  set  about  the 
adoption  of  the  new  discipline  in  a very  determined  and 
energetic  manner,  and  not  infrequently,  at  first,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  in  a mistaken  direction.  The  “ Phi- 
ladelphia Society  for  assisting  distressed  Prisoners  ” 
(1776)  was  established  with  a view  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  to  which  criminals  were 
then  subjected — penal  inflictions  which  in  those  days 
were  altogether  revolting  to  public  feeling,  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  imposed,  and 
as  degrading,  cruel,  and  inhuman  as  those  which,  at 
the  present  day,  characterize  the  horrible  dungeons  of 
Naples  and  Venice,  Austria  and  Home.  In  1786,  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
abolished  capital  punishment,  except  for  capital  crimes, 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  this  Society, 
hut  instead  of  adopting  its  views  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
visability of  instituting  solitary  (separate)  confinement, 
strange  to  say,  the  Act  of  1786  enacted  that  certain 
crimes,  which  had  hitherto  been  capitally  punished, 
should  thenceforth  be  “ punished  with  severe  labour, 
imposed  in  a public  and  disgraceful  manner.”  This 
mistake  was  soon  made  manifest  by  increased  “ debase- 
ment, corruption,  and  the  repetition  of  crime  ; ” so  much 
so,  that  the  Act  had  to  he  repealed  in  1790,  in  favour 
of  solitary  (separate)  confinement.  With  a view  to 
carry  out  the  new  enactment,  which  replaced  the  first 
Act,  sixteen  cells  for  male,  and  fourteen  for  female 
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convicts,  were  constructed  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enforcing  the  “ addition  of 
unremitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  effected.”  The  cells  were  6 feet  by  8,  and 
8 feet  high ; “ they  were  dark,  and  badly  ventilated, 
and  on  the  floor  of  each  cell  was  an  iron  staple — a cir- 
cumstance which  denotes  that  they  were  used  for  the 
purposes  of  punishment,  rather  than  as  places  of.  ordi- 
nary discipline  and  industrious  occupation.”  Precau- 
tions were  not  taken  to  prevent  communion  between 
the  inmates  of  adjacent  cells.  There  was  not  even 
rigorous  seclusion  between  the  inmates  of  these  cells, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  criminals,  who  lived  and 
laboured  in  association  in  other  parts  of  the  prison. 
Still,  the  system,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  I suppose, 
gained  a temporary  popularity,  though  it  was  but  a very 
feeble  imitation  of  what  Howard  and  his  disciples 
considered  the  Separate  System  to  be  in  all  its  integrity 
— till  all  its  attendant  evils  became  evident  from  in- 
creased moral  depravity  and  corruption,  and  their  con- 
stant sequences,  repetitions  of  crime. 

228.  The  Philadelphia  Society,  stimulated  by  the 
success  which  had  already  attended  the  Separate  Sys- 
tem in  England,  and  by  the  favourable  reports  of 
several  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c., 
persevered  to  establish  this  mode  of  discipline  in  Penn- 
sylvania ; “ and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  their  exertions 
that  the  Legislature  were  induced,  in  1818,  to  erect  a 
prison  at  Pittsburg,  professedly  on  this  plan,  for  the 
western  division  of  the  State.”  But  here  again 
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Transatlantic  brethren  committed  the  lamentable  mis- 
take of  introducing  the  Solitary  System  unmitigated 
with  employment;  of  making  the  cells  inconveniently 
small ; and  of  not  effecting  the  complete  seclusion  of 
every  prisoner  from  his  neighbour.  Moral  depravation 
and  advancement  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  crime  were 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  depriving  the  prisoners 
of  any  employment  whatsoever,  whilst  the  cells  were 
not  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  free  communication  ; 
and  the  carrying  on  of  a furtive  and  demoralizing  inter- 
course. It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  only  the  solitary 
system  in  disguise,  and  experience  had  proved  long 
before  the  Pittsburg  Prison  was  constructed,  that  the 
successful  application  of  the  Solitary  System,  for  length- 
ened periods,  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  cruel  and 
inhuman  to  a degree. 

229.  Another  experiment  was  made,  in  1822,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, described  by  the  Home  Inspectors.  “ The 
solitary  cells  are  arranged  in  the  basement  story,  and 
the  side  of  the  passage  leading  to  them  towards*  the 
interior  yard  consists  of  a solid  brick  wall.  In  entering 
the  solitary  cells  through  this  passage  from  the  yard, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a candle  or  torch.  In  the  cells 
arranged  on  the  side  of  this  dark  passage,  the  convicts, 
who  are  generally  condemned  for  the  first  six  months 
to  solitary  confinement,  receive  this  part  of  their 
punishment.  It  is  very  severe  ; for  the  cells  are  dark, 
and  damp,  and  cheerless.  A small  sash  placed  above 
the  prisoner’s  head,  admits  a faint  light ; the  water 
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stands  in  drops  on  the  wall  in  damp  weather,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  warming  the  cells  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  An  instance  has  occurred  in  which  a 
prisoner’s  feet  were  frozen  while  enduring  the  term  of 
solitary  confinement  in  one  of  the  cells.  Some  of 
the  cells  in  this  prison,  designed  for  solitary  confine- 
ment, have  no  window  or  orifice  for  the  admission  of 
light,  and  the  only  ventilation  is  through  a small 
orifice  in  the  door,  opening  into  the  dark  passage.” 
Failure  was  the  birthright  of  this  ill-judged  experi- 
ment. 

230.  But  what  will  my  readers  think  of  the  follow- 
ing arrangements  made,  about  this  time,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of  the 
Separate  System  ! “ The  cells,’  say  the  Home  Inspectors, 
“ are  P^s,  entered  from  the  top,  with  a small  ladder, 
through  an  orifice  about  two  feet  square ; the  ladder 
is  removed  when  the  convicts  are  in  the  cells.  The 
orifice  is  secured  with  an  iron  grate  used  as  a trap- 
door. The  only  other  orifice  in  the  cells  are,  one  in 
the  bottom  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  to 
admit  warm  air  from  underneath,  which  is  heated  by 
a furnace  ; and  another  in  the  side  of  the  cell  about 
one  and  a half  by  eight  inches.  This  orifice  has  an 
angle  in  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  convict  from  seeing 
any  person  without.  The  cells  are  8 feet  9 inches  long, 

4 feet  6 inches  wide  and  9 feet  8 inches  high.  Many 
of  the  convicts  sent  to  the  State  Prison  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  there,  afflicted  with  diseases,  and 
some  with  incurable  diseases.” 
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231.  The  culminating  shock  to  the  popularity  of 
the  Separate  System,  as  illustrated  in  the  above  exam- 
ples (or,  which  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  to  the  disgusting 
and  protracted  Solitary  System  in  disguise)  was  given 
by  the  inhuman  Auburn  experiment,  directed  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  New  York  State,  in 
April  1821.  By  this  Act,  80  of  the  most  heinous 
offenders,  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  were  ordered  to  be 
immured  in  cells  measuring  seven  feet  by  three  and  a 
half  and  seven  feet  high.  The  openings  in  each  cell 
consisted  of  a ventilator,  and  an  iron  grate  measuring 
twenty  inches  by  eighteen,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  door, 
through  which  all  light,  heat,  and  air  which  the  prisoner 
had  was  admitted.  “ The  ventilator,  which  was  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  extended  from  the  back  of  the 
cell  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  will  be  perceived 
how  very  inadequate  the  ventilator  must  have  been,  from 
the  fact  just  stated,  that  the  opening  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  was  the  only  aperture  through  which  any 
fresh  air  could  find  admission  ; and  that,  consequently, 
a stagnation  of  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell  must 
have  ensued,  which  would  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoner.”  No  exercise  in  the  open 
air  was  permitted.  All  instruction,  moral,  religious,  or 
intellectual,  was  rigidly  withheld.  In  ten  months  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  such  as  to  ever  afterwards 
threaten  the  abolition  of  the  Separate  System  in  the 
United  States.  Several  of  the  unhappy  convicts  became 
insane,  the  health  of  the  majority  was  seriously  im- 
paired, and  some  escaped  narrowly  with  their  lives  ; 
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which  could  not  have  been  very  enjoyable  after  such  a 
menagerial  ordeal. 

232.  The  effect  of  the  above  trials  on  the  public 
mind  was  most  marked.  The  applicability  of  the 
Separate  System  was  represented  as  impossible.  Its 
advocates,  including  in  their  ranks  some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  philanthropic  men  in  the  Union,  sank  below 
zero  in  public  estimation.  Convinced,  however,  that  a 
relapse  to  the  old  method  of  promiscuous  association, 
or  association  modified  and  tempered  by  classification, 
would  be  a step  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  resolved  to  put  to  the  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  Silent  System,  which  had  been  enforced  for  many 
years  at  the  Maison  de  Force , at  Ghent,  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  confined  in  separate  cells  at  night,  and 
compelled  to  work  together  in  solemn  silence  during 
the  day,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  efficient  staff  of 
officers.  Accordingly,  in  1823,  Auburn,  which  had 
just  previously  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous experiments  that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  prison  management  of  any  free  country,  was 
altered  for  the  purpose  of  having  introduced  into  it 
the  Silent  System,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
has  many  insuperable  drawbacks. 

233.  But,  notwithstanding  the  serious  blow  which 
had  been  levelled  at  the  Separate  System,  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  persevered.  They  saw  that  the  experi- 
ments, which  had  turned  out  so  disastrously,  had  failed 
because  the  mode  of  procedure  was  very  similar  to  the 
brutal  solitary  confinement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of 
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the  vilest  days  of  the  Inquisition.  They  thought  that 
the  system  “ had  been  enforced  in  a way  which  was 
calculated  to  frustrate  its  design  and  to  ensure  its 
failure ; and  they  felt  that  it  was  due  to  themselves,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  that  a trial  of  the  Separate  System  should 
be  fairly  made.”  And  to  give  the  Separate  System,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  Solitary  System,  a com- 
plete trial,  the  erection  of  one  of  the  finest,  most  sub- 
stantial, and  extensive  prisons  that  was  ever  constructed, 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  was  resolved 
upon,  in  1821  ; but,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
“ respecting  the  discipline  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  adopt,  it  was  not  proceeded  with  until  five  or  six 
years  afterwards.”  It  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  pri- 
soners, in  July  1829,  and  the  first  convict  was  admitted 
on  the  25tli  of  October  of  this  year.  Many  alterations 
were  subsequently  made,  “until,  at  the  close  of  1837, 
the  whole,  consisting  of  eight  long  corridors  radiating 
from  the  observatory  of  the  great  courtyard,  was 
finished.” 

233  a.  The  ground  upon  which  the  penitentiary 
stands  contains  about  ten  acres.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a wall  thirty  feet  in  height  above 
the  interior  platform.  The  observatory  is  a circular  build- 
ing, situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great  courtyard,  from 
which  radiate  (spoke  fashion)  eight  gigantic  corridors. 
The  cells  are  placed  on  either  side  of  each  corridor,  and 
at  right  angles  to  their  longitudinal  axis.  Apertures 
are  provided  for  the  admission  of  fresh  and  heated  air. 
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“ A water-closet  is  concentrated  in  each  cell  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Pleated  air  is  conducted  by  flues  from  stoves  under 
the  corridor ; light  is  admitted  by  sloping  skylights, 
12  inches  by  4,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cell.  The  floor 
is  of  wood  overlying  a solid  foundation  of  stone.  The 
cells  are  1 1 feet  9 inches  long,  and  7 feet  8 inches 
wide ; at  the  end  of  the  cell,  opposite  the  aperture  for 
inspection,  is  the  entrance,  closed  by  double  doors — one 
of  iron  grating,  the  other  of  wood.  They  lead  to  a 
yard  18  feet  by  8 (having  wralls  11^  feet  high)  attached 
to  each  cell.”  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take  exer- 
cise in  this  yard  for  an  hour  every  day,  care  being  taken 
that  the  inmates  of  contiguous  yards  are  not  out  at 
the  same  time.  Whilst  taking  exercise  the  prisoners 
are  inspected  by  a watchman  placed  in  the  tower  of 
the  observatory.  These  are  the  arrangements  which 
were  made  in  the  three  earliest  constructed  corridors  ; 
but  in  the  five  others,  the  cells  on  the  ground  floor 
open  directly  into  the  intervening  yards,  and  they  are 
14  feet  9 inches  long.  The  prisoners  in  the  upper 
cells  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  air,  their 
apartments  being  more  airy  than  those  on  the  ground 
floor. 

234.  When  a convict  is  admitted,  “ he  is  taken  into 
an  office  at  the  entrance  of  the  Penitentiary,  where  he 
is  visited  by  the  physician,  who  ascertains  the  state  of 
his  health.  Pie  then  undergoes  a thorough  cleansing  in 
a bath,  and  is  clothed  in  the  prison  dress.  His  own 
apparel,  and  whatever  property  he  may  have  brought 
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with  him,  are  then  placed  in  a store-room,  there  to  he 
kept,  until  the  day  of  his  enlargement,  when  they  are 
restored  to  him.  He  is  next  blind-folded,  and  conducted 
to  his  cell,  on  his  way  to  which  he  is  detained  for  a 
short  time  at  the  observatory,  where  he  is  addressed  by 
the  warden  on  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  establishment.  On  entering  his  cell  (the 
number  on  the  door  of  which  becomes  henceforth  his  sole 
designation),  his  hood  is  removed,  the  attendants  with- 
draw, the  cell  is  locked,  and  the  convict  is  left  to  reflect 
in  solitude  on  the  condition  to  which  his  misconduct  has 
brought  him,  and  to  indulge  in  those  thoughts  to  which  a 
position  so  unusual  must  naturally  give  rise.  For  the  first 
day  or  two,  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  even  a Bible,  nor 
is  any  employment  given  to  him  for  at  least  a week, — a 
period  during  which  he  is  the  subject  of  the  warden’s 
special  observation.  The  prisoner  soon  petitions  for 
employment : two  days  passed  'in  absolute  idleness, 
sometimes  suffice  to  give  him  a distaste  for  it.  In 
general,  the  time  that  the  prisoners  remain  voluntarily 
unoccupied  varies  from  four  to  eight  days,  and  rarely 
exceeds  the  latter  number.  A compliance  with  the 
convict’s  request  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  employment  which  is  permitted,  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  warden,  who  regulates  his  determination  by  the 
crime,  character,  or  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  prisoner. 
All  the  convicts  agree  in  saying  that  the  first  moments 
of  their  confinement  are  the  most  uncomfortable.”  The 
convict  is  not  permitted  to  meet  his  family  or  friends, 
nor,  except  in  special  cases,  to  receive  letters  from 
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them.  “ The  inspectors,  the  minister  of  religion,  the 
warders,  the  physician,  the  subordinate  officers,  and 
official  visitors,  are  the  only  persons  who  are  allowed 
to  sec  the  prisoners  in  their  cells.” 

235.  The  penalty  for  giving  or  receiving  a letter 
from  a prisoner  clandestinely  is  a hundred  dollars. 
There  is  a regular  diet  scale,  from  which  no  departure 
is  allowed  except  in  cases  of  sickness.  All  luxuries  in 
the  shape  of  tobacco,  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  are  strictly 
disallowed,  and  heavy  penalties  are  awarded  against  any 
outsider  or  subordinate,  who  infringes  the  rules  in  this 
respect.  The  prisoners  rise,  at  daybreak  in  winter, 
and  at  from  half-past  four  to  five  in  summer  ; and  they 
retire  to  rest  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  Skilful  workmen 
continue  to  labour,  in  their  cells,  after  sunset,  for  which 
purpose  a lamp  is  provided.  Unskilful  workmen  arc 
not  so  indulged.  The  prisoners  breakfast  at  seven  or 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning;  they  have  dinner  at 
twelve  or  one,  and  supper  at  six  or  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  When  a prisoner  is  ill,  he  is  treated  by  the 
physician  in  one  of  the  separate  cells  set  apart  for 
hospital  purposes,  which  replace,  and  render  unneces- 
sary, a special  infirmary  building.  The  pioneers  of  the 
Great  Republic  made  no  abatement  of  the  punishment 
in  consideration  of  rank,  position  in  life,  or  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  All  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  one  uniform  routine  of  discipline.  Misconduct  was 
never  overlooked,  and  invariably  entailed  an  appro- 
priate punishment.  “ Diligence  and  obedience  had  no 
other  reward  than  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  of 
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the  prison.”  No  prisoner  could  be  recommended  for 
pardon,  as  in  the  other  prisons  of  the  Union. 

236.  Such  then  were  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Separate  System  was  fairly  commenced  upon  in 
America,  epitomized  from  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Home  Inspectors , and  what  follows  is  the  testimony 
borne  to  its  great  success  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  special  reports  made  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Senate  “ to  visit  and  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,”  inform  us  that  the  entire 
management  and  construction  and  arrangements  “ evince 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  those  who  projected  the 
system  of  separate  confinement,  and  the  zeal  and  judg- 
ment of  those  into  whose  hands  the  administration  of 
the  plan  has  happily  fallen.”  The  following  celebrated 
authorities  have  written  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
of  the  system  pursued  at  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  : 
a.  MM.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville  state — 
“ As  solitude  is  in  no  other  prison  more  complete  than 
in  Philadelphia,  nowhere  also  is  the  necessity  of  labour 
more  urgent.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  say  that  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  labour  is 
imposed ; we  may  say  with  more  justice  that  the  favour 
of  labour  is  granted.  When  we  visited  the  Penitentiary 
we  successively  conversed  with  all  its  inmates.  There 
was  not  a single  one  among  them  who  did  not  speak  of 
labour  with  a kind  of  gratitude,  and  who  did  not  express 
the  idea,  that,  without  the  relief  of  constant  occupation, 
life  would  be  insufferable The  Philadel- 
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phia  system  being  also  that  which  produces  the  deepest 
impressions  on  the  soul  of  the  convict,  must  effect  more 
reformation  than  that  at  Auburn  (Silent  System). 

. ...  Let  the  prisoner  see  no  one  but  his  keeper, 

or  a minister  of  the  Gospel ; and  let  him  reflect  in  his 
cell  upon  his  past  course  and  his  future  prospects  ; but, 
that  his  reflection  may  not  be  too  intense,  give  him  em- 
ployment ; and  he  will  come  out,  not  only  a better  man, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  not  having  been  seen,  known, 
and  marked  a convict.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that 
nothing  has  a stronger  tendency  to  soften  the  hard, 
stubborn,  vicious  character,  than  absolute  seclusion ; 
and  that  is  precisely  the  point  to  be  obtained  with  the 
convict. 

b.  The  Hon.  D.  Mondelet  and  J.  Neilson,  Esquire, 
were  sent  from  Lower  Canada,  in  1834,  to  visit  the 
principal  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
report  upon  their  construction  and  discipline.  After 
reviewing  the  various  systems  pursued  in  the  prisons 
which  they  had  inspected,  they  state,  “that  the  fore- 
going considerations  have  induced  the  Commissioners 
to  prefer  the  Philadelphia  system,  notwithstanding  that 
it  offers  less  immediate  profit,  and  may  even,  for  a time, 
entail  considerable  expense.*’ 

c.  M.  de  Metz,  the  French  Commissioner,  stated 
that  “ I quitted  France  strongly  prepossessed  against  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  But  since  I have  seen  the  system 
in  operation,  my  opinion  has  undergone  a total  change ; 
and  it  is  that  very  system  which  my  conscience  now 
compels  me  to  put  forward  and  contend  for.”  He  con- 
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tinues — “ In  this  system  we  find  advantages  ensured  to 
both  the  convict  and  society.  Contamination  is  im- 
possible ; reformation  is  probable,  and,  in  very  many 
cases,  certain.  The  solitude  is  favourable  to  reflection, 
to  meditation,  to  devotion,  and  to  reading.  Moral  and 
religious  instruction  is  not  disturbed  by  anything  that 
has  a tendency  to  produce  distraction  of  mind  to  the 
prisoner.  The  punishment  under  this  system  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  the  prisoner’s  delinquency ; 
for  solitude  is  more  or  less  afflictive,  according  as  the 
culprit’s  guilt,  or  moral  debasement,  is  greater  or  less  : 
for  while  the  isolation  is  tolerable  for  him  whose  term 
of  imprisonment  is  short,  and  who  is  consoled  by  the 
expectation  of  soon  being  able  to  enter  upon  an  honest 
life,  it  is  terrible  for  the  offender,  who  looks  forward  to 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  remorse.  The  solitude  thus 
carries  with  it,  simply  by  the  degree  of  its  duration, 
a penalty  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
which  it  is  designed  to  punish.  By  availing  itself  of 
the  peculiar  discipline  within  its  reach,  its  rigour  can  be 
modified  till  it  nearly  loses  every  mark  of  severity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  till  it  acquires  the  utmost  intensity  on  the 
other,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  those  inflictions 
which  are  so  revolting  to  the  more  refined  feelings  of 
the  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  present  age.” 

d.  M.  Moreau  Christophe,  Inspector  General  of 
Prisons  in  France,  says,  “ To  what  cause,  then,  is  the 
Philadelphia  System  indebted  for  its  amazing  and 
unexampled  success,  but  to  its  own  efficacy,  even  more 
than  to  the  imperfections  of  the  Auburn  (Silent) 
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System  ? If  the  system  of  Pennsylvania  had  no  other 
beneficial  result  than  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from 
recognizing  each  other,  this  single  advantage  would  give 
it  a decided  superiority  over  every  other.  For  there 
always  exists  so  great  a tie  between  those  who  have 
been  thrown  together  in  a prison,  that  when  they  have 
undergone  their  sentence,  and  are  afterwards  restored  to 
society,  they  mutually  depend  on  each  other.  Feeling 
themselves  compromised  in  each  other’s  eyes,  if  one  of 
them  contemplates  the  commission  of  a crime,  the  other 
is  almost  compelled  to  aid  him  in  it : it  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  the  character  be  not  entirely  changed,  a relapse 
to  crime  is  inevitable.  This  snare,  so  fatal  to  discharged 
prisoners,  is  indeed  partially  avoided  at  Auburn  ; but 
the  danger  is  much  more  surely  guarded  against  at 
Philadelphia.” — The  Vicomte  Bretigneres  de  Courteilles, 
Count  Skarbek,  member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Interior  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  Captain  Pringle, 
of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  her  Majesty’s  Commissioner 
for  inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Prisons  in  the  West 
Indies,  may  be  cited  as  other  authorities  who,  after 
having  seen  it  in  working  order,  gave  the  preference  to 
the  Separate  System  as  enforced  at  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  Philadephia. 

237.  Having  detailed  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  Separate  System  in  America,  down  to  its  triurn- 
phant  success  at  Philadelphia,  I will  now  proceed  to 
continue  the  description  of  its  history  and  progress  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Millbank  Penitentiary 
was  constructed  with  the  object  of  fairly  testing  the 
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merits, — penal  and  reformatory, — of  the  Separate  System. 
“ Each  convict’s  time  of  imprisonment  was  divided  into 
two  portions ; during  the  first  period  he  was  confined  in 
a separate  cell,  in  which  he  ate,  worked,  and  slept.” 
After  the  prisoners  had  been  thus  confined  for  a period 
varying  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years , they  “ were 
removed  to  the  second  class,  in  which  they  laboured  in 
common.”  “ The  evils  of  this  regulation  soon  became 
apparent ; and  as  in  the  case  of  Gloucester,  the  governor 
and  chaplain  remonstrated  against  it,  alleging  that  the 
good  effects  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  discipline 
enforced  in  the  first  class,  were  speedily  and  utterly  done 
away  with  on  the  prisoners  transferred  to  the  second. 
The  evil  was  so  strongly  represented  in  the  superin- 
tendent’s committee,  that  in  March,  1832,  the  second 
class  was  abolished,  and  new  regulations  were  made  in 
order  to  render  the  separation  between  the  prisoners 
more  complete  and  effectual.”  It  was  found,  however, 
that,  under  the  management  of  the  reverend  governor, 
who  placed  too  much  reliance  in  the  efficacy  of  religious 
forms  and  exercises,  the  modified  system  was  not 
attended  with  that  degree  of  moral  reformation  which 
had  been  anticipated.  Moreover  it  soon  became 
apparent,  that  a lengthened  period  of  solitude,  ex- 
tending over  eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  criminals.  By  the  Act  6 and  7 Viet.  c.  26, 
the  period  of  separate  confinement  was  shortened,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  the  General  Penitentiary 
at  Millbank  should  be  called  the  Millbank  Prison,  and 
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be  employed  as  a general  receptacle  for  convicts,  who 
were  to  continue  there,  “ until  transported  according  to 
law,  or  conditionally  pardoned,  or  until  they  become 
entitled  to  their  freedom,  or  are  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  or  place  of 
confinement  in  which  they  may  be  lawfully  imprisoned.”1 
The  prison  is  now  employed  to  inflict  the  probationary 
period  of  separate  imprisonment,  prior  to  the  criminals 
being  drafted  off*  to  Public  or  National  Works  Prisons  ; 
but  a portion  of  its  inmates  are  still  employed  at  labour  in 
association,  and  in  silence,  so  far  as  this  can  be  effected. 

238.  The  partial  failure  of  Millbank  was  attributed 
more  to  the  swampy  and  unhealthy  locality  in  which  it 
is  situated  than  to  the  duration  of  the  separate  con- 
finement first  insisted  upon.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  build  a new  prison,  on  one  of  the  best  sites  that  could 
be  procured  near  the  Metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  Separate  System.  The  building  was  com- 
menced on  the  10th  April,  1840;  and  the  Pentonville 
or  Model  Prison  was  finished  in  1842,  at  an  expenditure 
of  85,000/.,  after  plans  furnished  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Jebb,  R.  E.  It  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  convicts 
in  December,  1842,  and  was  used  to  inflict  the  pro- 
bationary punishment  upon  prisoners,  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  35,  under  sentence  of  transportation. 

239.  Every  cell  measures  thirteen  and  a half  feet 
long  by  seven  and  a half  broad,  and  nine  feet  high,  and 
is  provided  with  an  earthenware  water-closet,  and  a 
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copper  wash-hand  basin  supplied  with  water,  a three- 
legged  stool,  table,  shaded  gas-burner,  hammock, 
mattrass  and  blankets.  There  is  an  eylet  hole  in  the 
door  of  every  cell  from  which  the  prisoner  can  be  inspected 
from  without.  “ Each  cell  is  said  to  have  cost  150/. 
The  building  is  ventilated,  according  to  the  artificial 
system,  by  means  of  an  immense  shaft  in  the  roof,  and 
the  cells  are  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  basement. 
The  medical  officer  reported,  in  1857,  that  “the 
general  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  cells  have  been 
satisfactorily  performed.”  There  are  exercising  yards 
for  single  prisoners  between  the  five  wings  (radiating 
from  a common  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a half-wheel) 
of  which  the  building  is  composed,  and  one  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  hall  for  exercising  the  prisoners 
collectively.  The  prison  occupies  an  area  of  6§  acres.1 

240.  Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  “ for  the  Government  of  Penton- 
ville  Prison,”  dated  16th  December,  1842,  remarked, 
“ that  no  prisoner  shall  be  admitted  into  Pentonville 
without  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  portal  to  the  penal 
colony,  and  without  the  certainty  that  he  bids  adieu 
to  his  connexions  in  England,  and  that  he  must  look 
forward  to  a life  of  labour  in  another  hemisphere.  But 
from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  prison,  while  I 
extinguish  the  hope  of  return  to  his  family  and  friends, 
I would  open  to  him  fully  and  distinctly  the  fate  which 
awaits  him,  and  the  degree  of  influence  which  his  own 
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conduct  will  infallibly  have  over  his  future  fortune.  He 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  from  that  day  he  enters  on 
a new  career.  The  classification  of  the  convict  in  the 
colony,  as  set  forth  in  Lord  Stanley’s  despatches,  should 
be  made  intelligible  to  him.  He  should  be  told  that 
his  imprisonment  is  a period  of  probation ; that  it  will 
not  be  prolonged  above  eighteen  months ; that  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  those  arts  which  will  enable  him 
to  earn  his  bread  will  be  afforded . him  under  the  best 
instructors  ; that  moral  and  religious  instruction  will  be 
imparted  to  him  as  a guide  for  his  future  life  ; that  at 
the  end  of  18  months,  when  a just  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  effect  of  the'  discipline  on  his  character,  he  will 
be  sent  to  Yan  Diemen’s  Land,  there,  if  he  behave  well, 
at  once  to  receive  a ticket-of-leave,  which  is  equivalent 
to  freedom,  the  certainty  of  abundant  maintenance,  the 
fruit  of  industry  ; if  he  behave  indifferently,  he  will  be 
transported  to  Yan  Diemen’s  Land,  there  to  receive  a 
probationary  pass,  which  will  secure  to  him  only  a limited 
portion  of  his  own  earnings,  and  which  will  impose  some 
galling  restrictions  on  his  personal  liberty.  If  he  be- 
have ill,  and  if  the  discipline  of  the  prison  be  ineffectual, 
he  will  be  transported  to  Tasman’s  peninsula,  there  to 
work  in  a probationary  gang  without  wages,  deprived  of 
liberty,  an  abject  convict.  Eighteen  months  of  this 
discipline,  continues  the  late  Home  Secretary,  “ appear 
to  me  ample  for  its  full  application.  In  that  time  the 
real  character  will  be  developed,  instruction  will  be 
imparted,  new  habits  will  be  formed,  a better  frame  of 
mind  will  have  been  moulded,  or  the  heart  will  have 
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been  hardened,  and  the  case  will  have  become  despe- 
rate.” 

241.  The  system  appears  to  have  worked  well  down 
to  .1848,  when  a change  in  the  character  of  the  convicts 
sent  there  led  to  some  adverse  circumstances.  The 
cases  of  mental  derangement,  and  the  general  mortality, 
were  larger  during  that  than  during  any  previous  year. 
The  Commissioners  stated  that, — “ It  may  be  difficult 
to  offer  a certain  explanation  of  the  great  number  of 
cases  of  death  and  of  insanity  that  have  occurred  within 
the  last  year.  We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  institution  the  convicts  sent 
here  were  selected  from  a large  number,  and  the  selec- 
tion was  made  with  a more  exclusive  regard  to  their 
physical  capacity  for  undergoing  this  species  of  punish- 
ment.” Sir  George  Grey,  “ concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Fergusson,  that  the 
utmost  watchfulness  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
governor,  chaplain,  and  medical  attendants  would  be 
requisite  in  order  to  administer,  with  safety,  the  system 
established  there.”  The  experiment  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  1849,  and  Pentonville  Prison  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  the  convict  service. 
The  period  of  separate  confinement  was  eventually  re- 
duced to  twelve  months,  and  lastly  to  nine  months. 
The  mental  affections,  which  were  numerically  large, 
when  the  seclusion  of  the  prisoners  from  one  another’s 
society  was  continued,  uninterruptedly,  for  eighteen 
months,  have  greatly  diminished,  partly  by  enforcing 
brisk  walking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  principally 
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by  the  reduction  of  the  isolated  confinement.  From  a 
table  in  Dr.  Bradley’s  Keport  for  1857,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths,  from  all  causes,  was  3*90  per 
1,000  of  annual  strength;  whereas  the  average  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1850-56,  amounted  to  10’05  per 
1,000.  He  says,  “The  mortality  for  the  year  (1857) 
may  be  considered  low,  whether  compared  with  that  of 
former  years,  with  that  of  the  prison  population  of  this 
country,  or  of  the  general  population  of  the  same  class. 
The  annual  mean  mortality  from  disease  in  Pentonvillc 
for  the  first  ten  years  (1843-1852)  was  seven  per  mille ; 
the  actual  mortality  of  the  prisoners  of  Great  Britain  in 
1850,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  returns  have  been 
published,  was  1T8  per  mille  ; and  that  of  the  general 
male  population  of  the  same  ages  as  our  prisoners  has 
been  calculated  at  15‘92  per  mille.” 

242.  In  1847,  it  was  proposed,  instead  of  resorting 
to  transportation  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land — a practice 
which  had  become  verv  distasteful  to  the  colonv,  “ that 
all  convicts  should  undergo  a limited  period  of  separate 
confinement,  the  advantages  of  which  as  a basis  of 
discipline  had  been  fully  proved  at  Pentonville  Prison. 
Next,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  associated  labour  on 
public  works  in  this  country,  or  at  Gibraltar,  or  Ber- 
muda, and,  as  a third  stage  in  the  discipline,  that  they 
should  be  removed  to  a colony,  such  as  those  in  Australia, 
where  they  might  have  a fair  prospect  of  maintaining 
themselves  by  honest  industry.”  1 About  this  period  the 


1 Colonel  Jebb’s  Report  on  Penal  Servitude , 1856-57. 
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prison  at  Portland  was  constructed,  “ with  a view  to  car- 
rying into  effect  the  systematic  employment  of  convict 
labour  on  national  works  of  importance,  and  as  afford- 
ing, with  the  previous  instruction  in  separate  confine- 
ment, the  best  means  of  training  the  men  to  those  habits 
of  industry  which  would  fit  them,  on  discharge,  for 
earning  an  honest  livelihood,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.”1  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  hulks  was  also 
resolved  upon.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
system,  700  cells  were  rented  of  magistrates  of  certain 
counties  and  boroughs,  a large  portion  of  the  Millbank 
Prison,  and  the  whole  of  Pentonville — in  all  2,000  cells 
were  employed  for  inflicting  a probationary  punish- 
ment, in  separate  confinement,  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
the  convicts  to  Portland,  Gibraltar  or  Bermuda,  there  to 
undergo  the  second  stage  of  discipline,  which  consisted 
of  hard  labour  on  public  works,  and  the  administration 
of  moral,  religious  and  secular  instruction. 

243.  In  1850  transportation  ceased  to  be  a means 
of  disposing  of  convicts  who  had  undergone  the  ordeals 
of  separate  confinement  and  hard  labour  on  public  works. 
The  Act  of  1853  was  passed  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs.  It  “ substituted  sentences  of  Penal  Servitude  ” 
for  all  crimes  formerly  visited  by  sentences  of  trans- 
portation, to  periods  under  14  years,  leaving  it  open  to 
pass  sentences  of  transportation,  as  before,  for  periods  of 
14  years  and  upwards.  One  great  defect  in  this  law 
was  that  the  sentences  were  irrevocable — not  a day 


1 Loc.  cit. 
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could  they  be  shortened  by  good  and  exemplary  con- 
duct. The  Act  of  1857,  however,  was  enacted  to 
remedy  this  flaw,  and  to  give  the  prisoner  the  power, 
by  the  display  of  good  conduct,  of  effecting  a certain 
fixed  abbreviation  of  the  term  to  be  spent  on  public 
works.  It  ruled  that  every  prisoner,  sentenced  to  un- 
dergo Penal  Servitude,  should  be  detained  for  eight  or 
nine  months  in  separate  confinement,  during  which 
period  he  was  left  to  reflect  on  his  past  career,  to  frame 
new  resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  his  future  conduct, 
and  to  contract  really  industrious  habits.  After  the 
lapse  of  this  penal  discipline,  he  was  to  be  removed  to 
undergo  hard  labour  on  Public  Works.  In  the  public 
works  prisons  there  are  three  classes,  each  being  cha- 
racterized by  peculiar  privileges,  the  object  of  which 
being  to  stimulate  the  prisoners  to  endeavour,  by  the 
exercise  of  diligence  and  obedience,  to  obtain  admission 
into  that  class  which  offers  the  greatest  advantages.  In 
the  “ Notice  to  Convicts  Sentenced  to  Penal  Servitude,” 
it  is  stated  that  “ The  sentences,  under  the  Act  of  1857, 
have  been  passed  with  a view  to  certain  fixed  terms  of 
imprisonment,  and  hard  labour  being  in  all  cases  in- 
flicted ; at  the  same  time  allowing  a convict,  by  good 
conduct,  to  render  himself  eligible  for  a remission  of  the 
remainder.”  From  this  Notice  I extract  the  following 
statement  showing  the  number  of  months  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sentences  which  may  be  remitted  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  and  willing  industry. 
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Sentence  to 
Penal  Servitude 
for — 


3 years. 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 

10 
12 
15 


wards. 


and  up- 


May  be 
remitted  on 
good  conduct. 

Terms  to  be  undergone. 

Proportion 
which  may  be 
remitted. 

6 montlis 

2 years  and  G months 

One-sixth. 

9 >, 

3 years  and  3 months 

One-fifth. 

12  „ 

4 years  

18  „ 

4 years  and  G months 

One-fourth. 

21  „ 

5 years  and  3 months 

?? 

24 

G yp.nvs  

M 

30  „ 

7 years  and  6 months 

n 

36  „ 

9 years  

>> 

« • • • • • 

•••  •••  ••• 

One-third. 

Sentences  for  life  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
according  to  the  special  merits  of  each  case. 


244.  The  modern  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Sepa- 
rate System  is  very  conclusive.  The  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  report,  dated 
1850,  remark,  “ That,  while  the  evidence  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system  (separate)  is  in  some  respects 
conflicting,  the  great  preponderance  of  evidence,  in- 
cluding that  of  almost  all  the  visiting  justices  and 
officers  of  the  prisons  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation, 
and  who  have  been  examined  by  this  Committee,  is  of 
opinion  that,  if  conducted  under  proper  regulations  and 
control,  separate  confinement  is  more  efficient  than  any 
other  system  which  has  yet  been  tried,  both  in  deterring 
from  crime  and  in  promoting  reformation.  10.  That 
individual  separation  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  pri- 
soners before  trial,  as  it  is  essential,  in  an  especial 
degree,  that  such  prisoners  should  be  secured  from  all 
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intercourse  with  other  prisoners,  and  the  only  mode  by 
which  this  object  can  be  properly  attained  is  by  their 
individual  separation,  under  such  modifications  as  are 
consistent  with  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  committed  for  safe  custody,  and  not  for  punishment. 
11.  That  individual  separation  ought  to  be  continuously 
applied  to  all  prisoners  under  sentence  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  months,  and  not  being  subject  to 
mental  or  physical  disqualification.  12.  That  it  ought 
also  to  be  applied  to  prisoners  under  long  sentences,  but 
this  Committee  does  not  recommend  that  it  should,  in 
ordinary  cases,  be  enforced  for  a longer  period  than 
twelve  months.”  It  was  accordingly  ruled  in  the  notice 
to  prisoners  in  the  Act  of  1853,  “ That  prisoners  may 
be  recommended  for  removal  on  special  grounds  at  any 
time,  but  in  ordinary  cases  they  will  be  detained  in 
separate  confinement  for  twelve  months.”  But  owing 
to  the  increase  of  insanity  among  those  criminals  under- 
going this  kind  of  preliminary  ordeal,  it  was  notified  to 
the  prisoners,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  passed  sub- 
sequent to  the  1st  July,  1857,  that  “ Convicts,  as  a 
general  rule,  will  be  detained  in  separate  confinement 
for  a period  of  nine  months  from  the  date  of  their 
reception  in  a Government  prison,  and  will  be  classified 
according  to  their  conduct  and  industry.” 

245.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Kingsmill,  the  benevo- 
lent Chaplain  of  Pentonville,  in  his  report,  dated  11th 
December,  1857,  says:  — “Cellular  imprisonment  is, 
within  due  limits,  a safe  and  salutary  punishment,  in 
my  opinion,  and  one  well  fitted  to  form  part  of  the 
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system  of  convict  discipline.  The  limits  must  be  mea- 
sured by  the  degree  of  strictness  which  is  used  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  as  this  strictness  will  affect  the  intensity  of 

the  solitude Strictly  separate  imprisonment 

beyond  twelve  months  becomes,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, dangerous  to  the  mental  health,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  whole  physical  energies  of  the  man,  and  it  presses 
so  heavily  on  some  minds  that  it  should  be  carefully 
watched  in  every  case,  at  first.  With  regard  to  its 
moral  uses,  it  punishes  the  worst  most  (a  great  advan- 
tage), taking  from  such  characters  that  courage  in 
doing  and  suffering,  which  companionship  in  vice  im- 
parts. The  most  reckless  and  profligate  are,  under  its 
influence,  driven  to  reflection,  and  are  in  consequence 
more  open  to  instruction,  and  the  better  sort  are  pro- 
tected certainly  in  a great  degree.  I say  ‘ in  degree,  5 
because  if  the  experience  of  this  prison  be  a fair  crite- 
rion the  thoroughly  bad  will  find  abundant  means  to 
break  through  separation,  and  to  spread  around  them 
the  most  noxious  influences.  The  discipline  of  cellular 
imprisonment,”  he  continues,  “ has  great  advantages  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  in  one  important  particular.  It 
requires  no  severity  for  example’s  sake,  and  allows  of 
individual  treatment  of  the  criminal,  according  to  his 
individual  character  and  power  of  feeling.  Separate 
confinement  presents,  in  fact,  the  most  abundant  oppor- 
tunities, by  means  of  which  discipline,  may  exercise  a 
most  wholesome  moral  influence  in  reclaiming  the 
vicious  and  recovering  the  outcast.” 

246.  Though  Indian  authorities  have  not  as  yet  had 
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the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Separate  System  properly  so  called,  there  is  never- 
theless great  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  Mr. 
Thornhill  states,  in  his  report  for  1852,  that  “ In 
order  to  test  the  practicability  of  applying  the  Separate 
System  of  penal  confinement  to  this  country,  my  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Woodcock,  erected  a corridor  of  sixty -four 
cells  in  the  Central  Prison  at  Agra.  There  are  also,” 
he  states,  “ places  of  solitary  confinement  at  the  Central 
Prisons  at  Bareilly,  and  Allahabad,  and  at  the  Delhi 
jail.  Wherever  this  mode  of  punishment  has  been  en- 
forced, the  effect  has  been  highly  satisfactory  ; the  most 
determined  ruffians  are  ^quickly  subdued,  and  in  the 
Agra  Central  Prison,  to  which  most  of  the  worst 
characters  are  sent,  the  efficacy  of  the  separate  cell,  in 
the  preservation  of  discipline,  is  most  remarkable.”  It 
appears,  however,  that  “ these  cells  are  not  adapted  for 
the  continuous  seclusion  of  a criminal ; they  are  useful 
as  punishment  cells  for  short  periods  only,”  and  they 
have  frequently  been  used  as  such  with  marked  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Bettington  says,  in  his  report  for  1854-55, 
that  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  reformatory  in- 
fluence of  the  Separate  System,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  “ there  is  no  injury  to  health  or  intellect  to  be 
apprehended  from  limited  periods  of  that  punishment  in 
properly  constructed  cells”  Mr.  Rhode,  after  “ twenty 
ycais  pcisonal  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  present 
sjstem,  felt  assured  that  nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
done,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline, 
in  Madras,  without  a radical  change  in  the  construc- 
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tion  of  buildings  ; and  though  ho  did  not  urge  that 
the  Government  should  commit  itself  to  any  thorough 
change  in  the  buildings  which  might  be  retained,  yet 
he  said  that  he  would  “ be  sorry  to  see  any  new  build- 
ing commenced  in  which  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
separate  imprisonment  of  each  inmate.”  Again, — he 
writes  that,  after  having  carefully  perused  the  evidence 
taken  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1850,  his  impressions  “were  that  no  satisfactory  amend- 
ment in  the  system  could  be  looked  for,  especially  in 
this  country,  where  our  instruments  are  so  defective, 
but  by  the  introduction  of  the  Separate  System  for  the 
first  period  of  say  nine  to  twelve  months,  relaxing  it  to 
the  Associate  System,  during  the  day,  with  labour.” 

247-  But,  whilst  giving  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Separate  System,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  offered  to  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  opposed  its  introduction.  These  are  as  fol- 
low : — 1.  It  is  objected  that  sufficient  provision  for 
the  moral,  spiritual  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
criminals  is  incompatible  with  the  Separate  System. 
2.  That  no  arrangements  are  made  to  allow  the  pri- 
soners to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  3.  That, 
under  such  complete  isolation,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent frequent  acts  of  turbulence  and  insubordination. 
4.  That  “ by  removing  from  the  prisoner  all  temptation 
to  offend,  we  deprive  him  of  that  moral  training  which 
consists  in  teaching  him  to  control  those  passions  which 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed  have 
a tendency  to  excite.”  5.  That  it  affords  no  adequate 
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means  of  keeping  the  prisoners  constantly  employed. 
6.  That,  “ it  is  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  make 
a personal  inspection  of  each  of  the  cells  daily,  when 
the  number  of  prisoners  is  large.”  7.  That  it  operates 
with  inequality  upon  different  individuals,  “according 
to  their  peculiar  physical  temperament,  moral  disposi- 
tion and  habits.”  8.  That  the  offensive  smells  from 
the  water-closets  must  make  the  atmosphere  of  the 
cells  unwholesome.  9.  That  its  introduction  must  be 
attended  with  considerable  expense.  10.  That  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  out  when  the  criminals  require 
assistance,  from  disease  or  otherwise.  11.  That  “it 
has  a direct  tendency  to  impair  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  prisoner.”  The  first  ten  objections  have 
been  practically  refuted  by  the  Pentonville  and  Phila- 
delphia experiments.  But  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  believing  in  the  validity  of  the  11th  objection  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  prolonged  periods, 
which  characterized  the  Gloucester  and  Philadelphia 
trials,  have  gradually  become  reduced  to  the  proba- 
tionary period  of  nine  months’  separate  confinement  as 
practised  at  Pentonville,  Millbank,  and  in  all  the  other 
prisons,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  which  con- 
tain cells  for  the  infliction  of  this  kind  of  punishment. 
Still,  in  one  of  Colonel  Jebb’s  late  reports,  we  find 
him  lamenting  the  reduction  to  such  a limited  period, 
earnestly  hoping  for  the  time  when  twelve  months’ 
separate  confinement  will  again  be  rendered  legal  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SCHEME  OF  DISCIPLINE  FOR  INDIAN  PRISONS. 

248.  The  importance  of  having  a sound  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  prison  discipline,  suited  to  this 
country,  will  fully  appear,  when  it  is  stated  that,  during 
1858-59,  the  daily  average  strength  of  criminals,  in 
54  prisons,  in  Lower  Bengal,  amounted  to  20,282 ; 1 2 3 4 5 
that  during  1857,  it  amounted  to  6,178  2 in  31  Madras 
Jails;  that,  during  1853,  it  amounted  to  3,421  3 in 
14  Bombay  Jails;  that,  during  the  same  year,  it 
amounted  to  21,349 4 in  34  Jails  of  the  North-West 
Provinces;  and  that,  during  1857,  it  reached  11,959s 
in  29  Punjab  prisons ; or  that,  during  one  year,  the 
daily  average  strength  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
63,189  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  jails.  If  we  take 
a financial  view  of  the  matter,  we  find  that,  during  the 
periods  corresponding  to  those  just  mentioned,  the 

1 Report  of  the  Jails  of  the  Lower  Provinces , for  1858-59.  App.  II. 

2 Report  of  Inspector-General  of  Prisons , Madras , for  1857-58, 
p.  175. 

3 Report  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Bombay,  for  1S54-55. 

4 Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, for  1853. 

5 Report  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Punjab,  for  1857. 
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general  prison  expenditure,  incurred  in  Lower  Bengal, 
amounted  to  8,83,919  rupees  ; in  Madras,  to  3,37,287 
rupees;  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  to  7,40,533 rupees; 
and,  in  the  Punjab,  to  3,84,760  rupees ; giving  a round 
total,  for  all  India  (Bombay  excepted — the  necessary 
information  not  being  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  include 
this  presidency  in  the  general  account),  of  23,46,499 
rupees.  Even  after  deducting  the  return  cash  balances, 
accruing  from  manufactures  and  labour  on  public  works, 
it  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  annual  cost  for  con- 
fining, clothing,  feeding,  physicking  and  guarding 
59,768  prisoners  (the  daily  average  of  all  the  jails  for 
one  year,  exclusive  of  Bombay),  cannot  be  far  short  of 
200,000/.  But,  if  the  expense  of  the  costly  machinery 
employed  by  the  Government  to  bring  the  criminals  to 
conviction,  and  the  cost  to  society  in  aiding  the  autho- 
rities to  bring  them  to  justice,  were  added  to  the 
account,  it  is  possible  that  two  or  three  millions  ster- 
ling would  not  do  more  than  cover  the  total  cost  to  the 
Indian  tax-payers,  from  whom  all  this  money  must 
eventually  come.  “When  we  call  to  mind,”  writes 
Hutchinson,  “ the  great  trouble  and  expense — for  loss 
of  time  is  both  loss  of  labour  and  expense — incurred  in 
the  conviction  of  these  persons ; when  we  know,  that 
in  almost  every  instance,  their  families  are  thrown  un- 
provided for,  for  the  time,  on  the  community ; when 
we  reflect  that  these  swarms  of  human  beings  are  again 
successively  let  loose  on  society  in  a greatly  deteriorated 
state  as  to  character,”  the  importance  of  introducing, 
at  whatever  cost,  a thoroughly  deterrent  and  reforma- 
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tory  system  of  prison  management  becomes  manifest 
enough.” 

249.  That  the  present  construction  of  buildings 
and  discipline  arc  utterly  opposed  to  either  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment,  Qr  the  establishment  of  moral 
regeneration,  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  the 
highest  authorities.  The  prisons  of  this  country  are 
not  very  dissimilar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  Great 
Britain,  when  Howard  published  The  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales , in  1775,  in  the 
second  section  of  which  it  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated that,  from  the  “ want  of  classification,  or  sepa- 
ration among  the  inmates,  each  prison  was  not  only  a 
scene  of  riot  and  lawless  revelry,  and  filth,  and  fever, 
but  it  was  also  a college  for  young  criminals,  where  the 
juvenile  offender  could  be  duly  educated  in  vice  by  the 
more  experienced  professors  of  iniquity.”  Let  us  exa- 
mine the  facts  closely  to  see  whether  the  simile  applies 
or  not.  Dr.  Mouat  stated  in  his  report  for  1856-57, 
that  “ the  regulations  of  the  Government  are  carefully 
attended  to  by  most  magistrates,  so  far  as  shutting  up 
the  same  classes  of  prisoners  in  the  same  wards  at 
night ; but  in  scarcely  a single  prison  do  complete 
means  of  separating  them  by  day  exist.  The  only 
result  of  the  present  plan  is  to  overcrowd  some  wards, 
and  leave  others  nearly  empty,  to  the  manifest  detri- 
ment of  the  health  of  those  confined  in  the  former. 
For  penal  and  reformatory  purposes,  it  is  practically 
useless,  and  with  the  present  construction  of  jails,  to 
attempt  to  amend  it  is  visionary  and  impracticable.” 
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In  his  report  for  1857-58,  he  says — “ In  the  whole  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  there  is 
but  one  really  secure  prison,  and  that  is  the  Aliporc 
Jail.  In  every  other  place  of  imprisonment,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  prisoners  by  day  and  night,  so 
as  to  prevent  combination.  Many  of  the  outlying  jails 
are  mat  huts,  with  frail  bamboo  or  mat  walls,  securing 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  insecurity.  In  one  of 
them — the  Pubna  Jail — a prisoner  dug  his  way  out 
with  his  fingers,  and,  on  a dark  night,  escaped  under 
the  nose  of  the  European  sentry  on  guard  at  the 
spot.”  In  his  report  for  1858-59,  he  states,  after 
having  practically  completed  an  investigation  into  the 
means  available  to  carry  the  system  of  classification  as 
designed  by  the  orders  of  Government  into  effect,  that 
“ the  special  reports  of  the  jails  show  that,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  prisons  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  classification 
exists  but  in  name.  In  many,  heinous  offenders  arc 
separated  from  simple  misdemeanants;  males  from 
females ; civil  prisoners  from  criminals ; and  prisoners 
under  trial  from  convicts.  But  the  means  of  separating 
all  those  classes  of  offenders  by  day  and  by  night,  exist 
only  at  Alipore,  and  even  there  they  are  imperfect. 
In  many  of  the  jails  there  is  no  attempt  at  classification, 
the  construction  of  the  places  not  admitting  of  it.  In 
some  few  it  has  at  times  been  dispensed  with  in  conse- 
quence of  overcrowding  and  sickness  rendering  it  more 
necessary  to  consider  the  cubic  space  available,  than  the 
crimes  of  the  inmates.” 

250.  In  Madras,  the  discipline  of  the  prisons  is 
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depicted  in  the  following  condemnatory  terms,  by  Mr. 
Rhode,  in  a very  able  report,  delivered  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  under  cover  of  the  Inspector’s 
letter,  dated  30th  April,  1856.  “In  regard  to  the 
inode  in  which  sentences  are  carried  out,  it  is  very  lax ; 
we  have  no  means  for  enforcing  hard  labour  within  the 
walls,  and  the  work  which  is  exacted  outside,  is,  to  a 
labouring  man  at  least,  anything  but  hard  labour  ; in 
most  jails  no  fixed  task  is  exacted  ; prisoners  are  too 
often  employed  with  very  little  regard  to  the  object  of 
their  being  in  prison ; they  have,  outside  the  Avails, 
access  to  their  friends.  There  is  too  much  community 
of  feeling  between  the  guards  and  the  prisoners.  (In 
one  instance  last  year  they  united  in  committing  a high- 
way robbery.)  The  diet  of  our  prisoners  is  rather  an 
inducement  to  offenders  than  otherwise.  (This  is  not 
the  case.)  Unfortunately  the  mortality  of  some  of  our 
jails  induces  a continuance  of  the  ample  fare  and  addi- 
tions of  what  to  the  natives  are  luxuries.  Our  jail 
establishments  are  such  that  any  very  great  improve- 
ment is  hardly  to  be  expected  till  the  prisoners  are 
retained  under  the  immediate  eye  of  one  trustworthy 
head.  The  pay  (generally  20  rupees  now  given  to  that 
head)  certainly  does  not  justify  the  expectation,  that 
regard  for  it  should  induce  a man  to  resist  temptation. 
Every  jailer  has  necessarily  very  much  in  his  power  ; 
the  present  system  of  employing  convicts  gives  great 
openings  for  indulging  favoured  prisoners.  The  esta- 
blishments of  the  jails  offer  no  facilities  for  doing  more 
than  guarding  the  prisoners.  Several  of  the  jailers 
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cannot  read  or  write.  The  European  jailers  arc  gene- 
rally unable  to  understand,  or  make  themselves  un- 
derstood by,  the  prisoners.  All  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  are  of  the  class  of  persons,  often  for  a 
scries  of  years  associated  with  convicts,  their  superiors 
in  social  position ; and  this  association  must,  to  some 
extent,  continue  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  out- 
door labour  continues.”  Again — “ All  the  jails  are 
defective  in  the  means  for  classification,  even  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  regulations ; 1 separate  wards 
may  he  set  apart  for  the  several  classes  of  male  convicts, 
but  in  no  case  are  there  proper  arrangements  for  classi- 
fying females ; indeed  in  some  jails  they  have  not  even 
a separate  enclosure.  At  Nellore  one  enclosure  is 
common  to  all  untried  prisoners,  debtors  and  females. 
In  some  jails  there  are  separate  wards  for  tried  and 
untried  females;  but  in  no  case,  I believe,  arc  the 
arrangements  such  as  to  prevent  their  associating 

1 Section  XXIX.,  Regulation  X.  of  1816: — “ Separate  apartments 
in  the  jail  shall  be  allotted  for  the  following  descriptions  of  prisoners: 
1st.  Piisoneis  under  sentence  of  death.  2nd.  Prisoners  sentenced  to 
confinement  by  a Criminal  Judge , by  the  Court  of  Circuit , or  the 
Foujdaree  Udawlut.  3rd.  Prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trial 
before  the  Court  of  Circuit.  4th.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  confinement 
by  the  magistrate  for  petty  crimes  or  misdemeanors  cognizable  by 
him.  And  as  the  crimes  proved  or  alleged  against  the  second  and 
third  descriptions  of  prisoners  must  be  of  different  degrees  of  atrocity, 
the  Criminal  Judges  are  required  to  separate  those  who  have  been 
found  guilty  or  accused  of  heinous  crimes  of  less  magnitude.  They 
are  likewise  to  separate  the  male  from  the  female  prisoners,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  having  any  communication  with  each  other,  and  the 
rules  prescribed  in  this  section  for  keeping  apart  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  the  former  are  to  be  considered  applicable  also  to  the  latter.” 
— (Mr.  Rhode.) 
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during  the  day.  Where  a separate  enclosure  is  set 
apart  for  committed  or  security  prisoners,  thero  are  no 
means  of  separating  them ; all  are  herded  together. 
There  is  no  special  provision  for  enforcing  sentences 
to  solitary  confinement.  The  result  is  that  this  most 
eligible  mode  of  punishment  is  now  rarely  resorted  to. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  what  are  called  solitary  cells  in 
some  prisons ; but  they  are  either  such  as  ought  never 
to  be  used,  as  at  Chingleput  and  Mangalore,  or  arc 
defective  in  other  respects.  In  most  of  our  jails  all 
male  prisoners  are  within  a common  enclosure,  and  to 
show  how  little  the  necessity  for  separating  the  classes 
is  considered,  a common  yard  is  provided  in  the  new 
jail  at  Ilonawur  and  at  Trichinopoly  for  debtors  and 
prisoners  under  trial ; there  is  no  provision  for  female 
debtors.  This  is  now  the  more  needed  since  the  Court 
of  Sudr  Udciwlut  have  laid  down  rules  for  the  imme- 
diate incarceration  of  defaulters.” 

251.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Mr.  Bettington 
states,  in  his  report,  for  1854-55,  para.  5,  p.  19,  that 
“ the  plan  of  classification  which  at  present  obtains 
generally  throughout  the  Presidency,  is  to  separate 
those  convicted  of  manslaughter,  gang-robbery,  and 
other  crimes  of  violence,  from  those  convicted  of  com- 
paratively minor  offences.  Beyond  this  the  practice 
varies  in  every  jail,  and  has  no  merit  or  value  whatever ; 
it  generally  resolves  itself  into  regulating  the  ward  by 
the  'term  of  imprisonment,  without  reference  to  the 
offence ; and  old  offenders  of  half  a d'ozcn  convictions 
arc  found  with  first  offenders,  sentenced  to  about  the 
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same  term  of  imprisonment.”  Again — on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1854,  Mr.  Bettington  found  cases  of  11  fraud 
classed  with  those  of  murder ; embezzlement  with  gang- 
robbery ; treason  and  rebellion  with  piracy  ( Malay 
pirates  of  desperate  character)  ; bribery  with  gang- 
robbery ; coining  money  and  forgery  with  piracy  and 
culpable  homicide ; embezzlement  with  arson  and  nose- 
cutting Further,  he  states  that,  “Among  women 
there  is  no  classification  whatever.” 

252.  In  the  North-West  Provinces,  Mr.  Thornhill 
says,  that  the  “ subject  which  attracted  my  attention 
most  forcibly  during  the  tour  of  inspection  was  the 
absence  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  in  which  a sentence 
to  hard  labour  is  carried  into  execution  in  different  dis- 
tricts. The  law  assumes  that  the  amount  of  suffering 
comprehended  in  any  sentence  of  punishment  is  fixed 
and  measurable,  and  that  in  whatever  jail  it  may  be 
carried  into  effect,  its  amount  remains  the  same.  But 
many  magistrates  appear  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
chief  object  of  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  to  con- 
sider that  the  services  of  an  able-bodied  convict  towards 
the  repair  of  a road,  are  of  far  higher  value  to  society 
than  the  attainment  of  that  object.  These  officers,  con- 
sequently, exact  the  same  description  of  labour  from  all 
their  prisoners.  The  murderer  and  the  burglar,  the 
dacoit  and  the  thief,  are  all  worked  in  the  same  gang 
with  the  high-spirited  Thaquoor,  who  has  joined  in  a 
party  fray.  If  they  are  employed  upon  a line  of  road 
leading  from  the  station,  they  cease  to  return  at  night 
to  the  jail,  when  the  progress  of  the  work  causes  the 
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journey  to  and  fro  to  occupy  too  mucli  of  their  valuable 
time ; temporary  huts  arc  then  erected  ; the  gang  is  no 
longer  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  either  magis- 
trate or  jailer,  and  the  most  desperate  criminals  for 
whose  secure  custody  the  Government  has  expended 

13.39.000  rupees  in  the  erection,  and  continues  to  pay 

1.63.000  rupees  per  annum  in  the  guarding  of  permanent 
prisons,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  con- 
fined at  night  in  canvas  tents  or  insecure  sheds  under 
control  of  inferior  officers  and  ill-paid  guards,  whom  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  too  venal  or  too  timid  to  attempt 

to  coerce  the  wealthy  or  desperate  criminal 

The  punishment  of  imprisonment,  as  it  is  now  enforced 
in  the  majority  of  our  jails,  is  little  dreaded  by  that 
portion  of  the  community  which  furnishes  the  larger 
number  of  their  inmates.  To  those  accustomed  to  daily 
labour  the  comparatively  easy  work  on  the  roads  is  no 
hardship.  The  prison  diet  is  superior  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  (?)  to  what  they  are  accustomed  to  at 
home ; a trifling  gratuity  to  the  guard  secures  frequent 
intercourse  with  their  friends  ; they  are  protected  from 
the  extreme  of  heat  in  summer,  are  well  clothed  in 
winter,  and  in  times  of  sickness  receive  from  expe- 
rienced Medical  Officers  every  assistance  which  skill 
and  humanity  can  bestow.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
intending  offender  looks  forward  to  detection  and  con- 
viction as  merely  involving  a partial  separation  from  his 
friends,  under  circumstances  of  so  little  hardship,  the 
fear  of  punishment  will  not  be  sufficiently  great  to 
counteract  the  temptation  to  the  commission  of  crime.” 
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253.  The  system  of  discipline  appears  to  be  more 
strict  in  the  Punjab,  where  out-door  labour  is  generally 
prohibited  by  authority.  “ No  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
be  taken  out  of  jail  for  necessary  purposes,  out-door 
labour  being  totally  prohibited,  except  in  the  garden, 
which  must  be  close  to  the  jail,  and  made  according  to 
the  prescribed  plan,  with  an  enclosing  wall  six  feet  high.” 
All  females  are  to  be  kept  totally  separate  from  the 
males,  in  a detached  building.  The  male  prisoners  arc 
directed  to  be  kept  in  separate  wards,  according  to  the 
following  scale  of  classification  : — 

1.  Prisoners  under  examination,  or  not  convicted. 

2.  Prisoners  committed  to  the  Sessions. 

3.  Debtors,  Civil  and  Revenue. 

4.  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

5.  Boys  and  juvenile  offenders,  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

6.  Cases  of  misdemeanour  and  petty  offences. 

7.  Cases  of  coining,  forgery,  perjury,  adultery,  &c. 

8.  Cases  of  theft,  cattle-stealing. 

9-  Cases  of  highway  robbery,  burglary. 

10.  Cases  of  wounding  and  murder. 

“ The  solitary  cells  in  every  jail  are  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly occupied,  the  duration  of  imprisonment  being 
limited  to  fifteen  days  at  a time.  The  class  of  prisoners, 
who  should  be  first  selected  for  solitary  confinement,  arc 
notorious  offenders,  who  have  been  committed  more  than 
once  to  prison,  and  cases  of  crime  most  prevalent  in  the 
district.”  Even  the  above  imperfect  classification  is  only 
expected  to  be  in  operation  during  the  night.  It  is,  to 
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a great  extent,  nullified  when  the  prisoners  go  to  work 
together  during  the  day.  Is  the  Lahore  Central  Prison 
an  exception  to  this  rule  ? Perhaps  so. 

254.  A careful  perusal  of  all  the  above  facts  will 
show  that  the  discipline  in  Indian  prisons  is  exceedingly 
imperfect.  A system  of  management — the  natural  con- 
sequence of  badly-constructed  prisons,  a corrupt,  badlv- 
paid,  and  insufficient  executive,' — which  must  conti- 
nually throw  the  most  depraved  and  hardened  villains 
into  the  society  of  the  incipient  offender, — which  allows 
almost  promiscuous  association  by  day,  or  during  both 
day  and  night, — which  brings  the  boy  who  has  stolen 
the  minutest  fraction  of  the  decimal  coinage  of  the 
empire,  the  youth  or  spirited  rajpoot  who  may  have 
been  active  parties  to  an  affray  arising  out  of  a village 
or  boundary  dispute,  into  the  company  of  the  aged 
criminals  convicted  of  burglary,  dacoity,  or  murder, — 
which,  in  a word,  places  the  inexperienced  in  crime  as 
audience  to  the  life-long  professors  of  vice  and  iniquity, 
is  as  much  opposed  to  sound  penal  discipline,  as  it  is  to 
the  reformation  of  the  convicts.  Under  such  circum- 
stances nearly  every  prison  must  constitute  an  academy 
in  which  those  prisoners  convicted  of  minor  offences  are 
compulsorily  subjected  to  the  demoralizing  tuition  of 
those  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  the  most  diabolical 
crimes — not  only  so,  but  the  employment  of  the  convicts 
at  out-door  occupation,  before  they  have  been  made  to 
feel  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  law,  by  the  infliction 
of  a preliminary  period  of  really  deterrent  discipline, 
brings  them  into  contact  with  the  external  peaceable 
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population  to  contaminate  them,  to  receive  luxuries  from 
their  friends  and  old  free  accomplices,  things  which  arc 
rather  conducive  to  the  propagation  of,  than  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

255.  As  the  immediate  objects  of  incarceration  are 
the  protection  of  society  and  the  secure  custody  of  the 
suspected  or  convicted  offender,  so  are  the  remote 
objects  of  a comprehensive  and  philosophical  scheme  of 
prison  discipline  deterrent  and  reformatory, — the  former 
in  order  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  recurring  to,  and 
all  others  criminally  disposed  from  committing  crime, — 
the  latter,  with  a view  to  effect,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  convict.  That  none  of  these 
objects  are  accomplished  in  Indian  prisons  is  evident 
from  their  proverbial  insecurity  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal application  of  fetters  to  mitigate  such  insecurity, 
and  from  the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  official  inspec- 
tors regarding  the  hopelessly  defective  constructural 
arrangements,  and  corrupt  subordinate  establishments 
which  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  interior  economy 
and  discipline  of  the  jails.  What  we  require  is  a system 
of  prison  discipline  which  will  comprehend  the  secure 
custody  of  the  criminals  ; the  protection  of  society  ; the 
means  of  preventing  all  criminals,  on  discharge,  from 
returning  to  evil  habits,  and  of  deterring  all  intending 
offenders  from  criminal  transgressions,  by  operating  on 
the  magnified  conceptions  of  their  imaginations ; and 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  by  practically  demon- 
strating to  them  the  fact  that  “ honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  that  it  is  best  for  their  comfort,  happiness,  and 
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interest  to  lead  lives  of  probity,  uprightness,  and  peace 
with  the  remainder  of  their  fellow-men. 

256.  Deterrent  Discipline. — So  long  as  promiscuous 
association,  or  at  all  events  a very  imperfect  method  of 
classification  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  of 
which  the  prisoner  has  been  proved  guilty,  or  to  the 
periods  of  sentence,  is  allowed  to  prevail,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  imprisonment,  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  to  inflict  deterrent  punishment, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  the  basis  upon  which 
to  raise  the  superstructure  of  permanent  reformation. 
What  terrors  can  a prison  have  to  a resolute  and  con- 
firmed vagabond, — who  is  never  subjected  to  a really 
subduing  preliminary  punishment, — if  he  is  permitted, 
from  the  moment  he  enters  the  jail  till  he  quits  it, 
to  have  unrestricted  communication  with  his  com- 
panions in  vice, — to  gain  an  ascendency  over  their 
feelings,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own  excessively  vicious 
character,  to  assume,  or  be  elected  to,  the  schoolmaster- 
ship  of  everything  that  is  wicked  and  iniquitous,  for  the 
purpose  of  drilling  every  novice,  or  even  his  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  in  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  his  illegal 
avocations  ? What  terrors  can  a prison  exercise  upon 
the  first  offender,  if,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a position 
of  irrevocable  punishment  preparatory  to  subsequent 
moral  regeneration,  he  is  immediately  after  conviction, 
compelled  to  undergo  a course  of  infamous  training, 
under  the  ascendant  reign  of  some  irreclaimable  villain, 
who  occupies  the  professorship  of  criminology  in  this 
collegiate  institution  for  the  reciprocal  and  universal 
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dissemination  of  the  blackest  vice  and  crime  ? What 
terrors  can  a prison  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  more 
moderate  offenders,  so  long  as  the  discipline  creates  a 
competition  between  its  inmates  for  excellency  in  the 
relation  of  secrets,  adventures,  and  exploits  with  the 
object  of  eliciting,  from  the  surrounding  audience,  ap- 
probation, admiration,  and  rapturous  applause?  What 
terrors  can  a prison  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the 
juvenile  or  novice  confined,  perhaps,  for  stealing  a 
morsel  of  food,  during  periods  of  scarcity  or  actual 
famine,  under  the  trying  combination  of  absolute  pecu- 
niary destitution,  no  employment,  an  irresistible  appe- 
tite, temptation,  and  opportunity,  in  preventing  him 
from  again  having  recourse  to  dishonesty,  when  we  place 
him  in  the  company  of  the  most  hardened  and  irre- 
coverable convicts,  there  to  listen  to  their  coarse 
anecdotes,  to  witness  their  false  courage  and  bravado, 
to  drink  in  the  first  principles  of  all  that  is  diabolical 
and  depraved,  and  eventually  to  become  a participator 
in  the  commission  of  future  depredations  and  crime  ? 
And  lastly,  what  terrors  can  a prison  convey  to  intend- 
ing offenders,  or  the  criminally  disposed,  or  the  really 
honest  man  at  heart,  compelled  to  beg,  and,  this  failing, 
to  steal  m order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  when 
those,,  who  are  released  from  confinement,  are  ushered 
forth  into  society  in  a position  to  relate,  to  their  accom- 
plices, or  those  ready  to  become  so,  their  thorough 
disiegaid,  their  utter  contempt  for  the  penal  chastise- 
ment, to  which  they  have  been  subjected,— to  become, 
m fact,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  a radiating 
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focus  for  the  instruction  of  others  in  the  black  ars 
criminis  ? 

25 7.  It  is  positively  certain  that  the  first  great 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  all  these  evils  is  the  complete 
interdiction  of  all  communication  between  the  convicts, 
during  a safe  period,  beginning  immediately  after  convic- 
tion. That  a preliminary  period  of  separate  confinement 
can  bo  undergone,  with  safety  to  both  body  and  mind, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  excepting  those  already  strongly 
predisposed  to,  or  actually  suffering  from , mental  or 
corporeal  disease , has  been  amply  proved  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Mill- 
bank  and  Pentonville  Prisons  in  England,  at  the  Perth 
General  Prison  and  Glasgow  Bridewell  in  Scotland,  and 
at  the  Mountjoy  and  Newgate  Prisons  in  Ireland.  That 
this  kind  of  punishment  can  be  successfully  introduced 
into  this  country  has  been  conceded  by  Mr.  Thornhill 
and  Mr.  Khode,  who,  though  admitting  that  the 
attendant  preliminary  outlay  would  be  considerable, 
yet  very  justly  entertain  well-grounded  hopes  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  would  prove  to  be  truest  economy  of  the 
public  money. 

258.  Mr.  Thornhill,  after  elucidating  a few  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  many  evils  attending,  and  in- 
separable from,  the  present  laxity  of  discipline  in,  and 
defective  construction  of,  the  prisons  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  (1853),  says,  “ The  discussion  of  separate  con- 
finement has  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention, 
during  late  years,  that  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  enumerate 
its  many  advantages  as  regards  the  discipline  of  a jail. 
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There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  may 
merit  the  favourable  consideration  of  Government,  and 
that  is,  the  enormous  saving  which  would  result  from  its 
general  introduction  into  this  country.  79-  Human 
beings,  differing  so  widely  in  their  moral  and  physical 
constitution,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a fixed  standard 
from  which  their  sufferings  or  enjoyments  may  be 
estimated.  80.  That  which  is  almost  unbearable  to  a 
person  of  sensitive  temperament  may  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  another  of  duller  perceptions;  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  define  with  exactness,  what 
amount  of  separate  confinement  is  equivalent  to  a given 
period  of  imprisonment  in  the  usual  manner.  81.  As 
far,  however,  as  experience  furnishes  us  with  the  data 
for  any  conclusions  on  this  point,  one  day  of  separate 
confinement  is  equal  to  three  days  of  associated  im- 
prisonment, Assuming  this  proportion  to  be  practically 
correct,  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  would 
cause  the  reduction  of  two-thirds  in  the  present  periods 
of  imprisonment.  82.  The  criminals  confined  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  during  the  past  year, 
amounted  to  21,133;  their  cost  to  the  State,  during 
the  same  period,  was  7,41,747  rupees.  83.  The 
diminution  of  the  terms  of  imprisonment  by  two-thirds 
would  reduce  the  annual  average  number  of  prisoners 
from  21,000  to  7,000,  of  which  number  about  1,000 
would  be  for  very  short  terms,  and  would  consequently 
remain  m the  lock-up  houses  at  each  station.  84.  Three 
central  prisons  would  conveniently  accommodate  this 
number,  and  in  lieu  of  the  existing  Jails,  lock-up 
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houses  for  carrying  very  short  sentences  into  effect 
would  he  substituted.  The  establishment  at  each  of 
these  would  amount  to  122  rupees  per  mensem,  or 
1,464  rupees  per  annum,  according  to  the  scale  already 
sanctioned  in  the  Muttra  district.  85.  The  cost  of 
constructing  each  solitary  (separate)  cell  in  a corridor 
of  64,  amounts  to  130  rupees,  but  if  the  expense  of 
Governor’s  house,  guard  rooms,  exercising  yards,  cook- 
ing houses,  outer  boundary  wall,  &c.,  be  distributed  over 
each  cell  in  a prison  containing  2,000,  the  cost  of  each 
cell  will  he  250  rupees,  or  for  three  central  prisons,  on 
the  "separate  system,  containing  6,000  prisoners,  an 
outlay  of  15  lakhs  would  be  necessary.  86.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  requisite  establishment  at  each  of  these 
prisons  would  be  50,000  rupees,  or  one  lakh  and  a half 
per  annum  for  three.  87.  The  cost  of  feeding,  clothing, 
and  miscellaneous  expenditure  for  7,000  prisoners  at 
15  rupees  per  head  per  annum  would  be  1,05,000 
rupees.  88.  The  comparative  account  would  then 
stand  thus : — 

Cost  of  three  Prisons  for  6,000  men  in  separate  con- 
finement   

Cost  of  Establishment  for  ditto  per  annum 

Cost  of  Establishment  for  30  district  lock-up  houses, 

at  1,464  rupees  per  annum 

Cost  of  Feeding,  Clothing,  and  miscellaneous  charges 
for  7,000  prisoners,  at  15  rupees  

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 1 

Total  Rupees  

Present  Annual  Cost  of  Prisoners  


Rupees. 

15,00,000 

1.50.000 
43,920 

1.05.000 

2,98,920 

29,892 


3,28,812 

7,41,747 


Annual  Saving 


4,12,935 
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He  continues  : “ This  annual  saving  of  upwards  of  four 
lakhs  of  rupees  would,  in  four  years,  repay  the  outlay, 
for  new  buildings,  which  have  been  calculated  at  the 
highest  possible  rates,  without  making  any  deduction  on 
account  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  which  would  be 
most  extensively  employed  in  their  construction.” 

259.  A cursory  examination  of  the  above  estimate 
will  show,  that  it  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  it 
would  be  practicable  to  carry  out  the  system  of  separate 
confinement  with  such  unmitigated  rigour  as  to  effect, 
with  security  to  society,  the  abbreviation  of  the  time  of 
each  prisoner’s  sentence  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  or 
of  two  out  of  every  three,  four  out  of  every  six,  six  out 
of  every  nine,  and  eight  out  of  every  twrelve  years,  an 
amount  of  remission,  or  shortening  of  the  period  of 
confinement,  which  could  never  be  countenanced  by  the 
Legislature,  even  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  is  not)  to 
continue  separate  confinement  for  such  long  periods  as 
two,  three  or  four  years  with  safety  to  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  the  convict.  Few  constitutions  could 
long  survive  such  a severe  ordeal,  if  the  system  were 
carried  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  accomplish  the 
constant  and  unremitting  isolation  of  every  prisoner  from 
all  his  comrades  during  the  whole  period  of  his  im- 
prisonment. I think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
estimate  requires  modification,  and  that  he  would  require 
to  add  two  or  three  more  central  prisons  to  his  account 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  a sound  system  of  penal 
discipline  comprehending  only  a probationary  period  of 
separate  confinement  as  an  essential  element  of  its 
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efficacy.  I am,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  even  then 
the  money  would  be  well  laid  out,  and  that  it  would,  in 
great  part,  be  ultimately  refunded  to  society  by  ensuring 
the  diminution  of  crime ; the  reformation  of  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  the  convicts,  who,  on  discharge,  would 
resume  their  places  as  honest  tax -paying  units  of  the  pro- 
ductive State  machine ; and  lastly,  by  making  each  prison 
not  only  a reformatory,  hut  an  industrial  and  self-support- 
ing institution. 

260.  It  appears  to  me,  after  a very  careful  review 
of  this  subject,  that  no  plan  of  discipline  can  be  effective 
to  deter,  which  does  not  embrace,  as  its  first,  most  vital, 
and  fundamental  principle,  the  infliction  of  from  eight 
to  nine  months  of  separate  confinement,  during  which 
period  each  prisoner  would  be  kept  absolutely  apart 
from  every  other  prisoner  within  the  jail.  All  convicts 
of  whatever  kind  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  for  periods 
up  to  nine  months,  should  undergo  the  whole  period  of 
their  sentences  in  isolation  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
prison.  Nothing  but  mental  or  physical  disqualification 
ouo'ht  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rigorous 
application  of  this  rule.  In  those  instances  where  such 
criminals  have  been  thus  incarcerated  for  eight  months, 
the  remaining  month  might  be  remitted  and  the  prisoners 
unconditionally  liberated  provided  they  have  been  well 
conducted,  industrious,  and  given  evidence  of  reformation. 
All  convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  periods  over 
nine  months,  should  undergo  the  first  eight  months  in 
separate  confinement,  without  being  allowed  the  privilege 
of  a remission  of  a single  moment  of  the  period,  except 
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in  cases  of  sickness,  but  with  the  advantage  of  wearing 
a badge  for  having  conducted  themselves  well,  whilst 
enduring  that  punishment,  which  badge  would  count  in 
their  favour,  when  the  governor  has  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  a remission  of  a portion  of  their  subse- 
quent secondary  imprisonment. 

261.  In  order  to  enforce  this  probationary  disci- 
pline, it  would  always  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what 
the  Separate  System,  in  its  integrity,  really  demands. 
It  requires,  1 . “ That  each  individual  prisoner  shall  be 
separately  confined  by  day  and  by  night  in  a cell  wrhich 
shall  be  lighted,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  of  his  being  employed  within  it,  in  manual 
labour.  2.  That  the  construction  of  these  cells  shall 
preclude  all  communication  between  one  prisoner  and 
another.  3.  That  the  cells  shall  be  fitted  up  with 
every  necessary  convenience,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
excuse  for  a prisoner  quitting  his  cell  until  ordered  to 
do  so,  but  that  he  shall  have  the  means  in  his  own 
power  of  apprising  the  officer  of  his  wants.  4.  That 
there  shall  be  the  means  not  only  of  complete  and 
uninterrupted  general  inspection  and  superintendence, 
but  that  each  prisoner  shall  be  subjected  to  unobserved 
inspection ; and  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
that  each  individual  should  have  frequent  communica- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  day  with  one  or  other  of  the 
prison  officers,  the  utmost  facility  of  access  should  be 
secured  to  all  parts  of  the  prison  to  every  cell.  5.  It 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  administering 
this  kind  of  discipline,  and  save  much  additional  trouble 
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to  the  officers,  if  the  cells  be  fitted  up  with  the  means 
of  washing,  and  with  other  conveniences,  so  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  a prisoner  to  quit  his  cell  until  ordered 
to  do  so.  6.  In  order  that  the  integrity  of  the  system 
may  not  be  infringed  on,  by  the  stated  assembling  of 
the  prisoners  for  work  or  instruction,  separate  working 
yards  and  compartments  on  the  crank  machine  of  the 
well  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  compartment  for  every  ten  prisoners.”1  Recent 
improvements  have  abolished  the  association  of  the 
convicts  in  any  wray  whatsoever,  whilst  they  are  being 
subjected  to  separate  confinement. 

262.  With  a view  to  carry  out  these  measures,  and 
to  distinguish  “ separate  ” from  “ solitary  ” confinement, 
the  Home  Inspectors  considered  that  the  “ following 
provisions  should  form  part  of  any  law  which  might  be 
formed  for  this  purpose  : — 1.  That  no  cell  be  made  for 
the  separate  confinement  of  any  prisoner  which  is  not 
of  such  a size,  and  is  not  lighted,  ventilated,  and  fitted 
up  in  such  a manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  health  of 
a prisoner,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  communicate  at  any  time  with  the  officers  of  the 
prison.  2.  It  shall  be  provided  that  no  cell  be  used 
for  the  confinement  of  a prisoner  until  its  fitness  in  the 
above  particulars  shall  have  been  duly  sanctioned  and 
certified  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons.  3.  That  every 
prisoner,  separately  confined,  shall  be  visited  once  at 
least  every  day  by  the  governor  or  deputy  governor  and 
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surgeon  of  the  prison,  in  addition  to  the  visits  that  may 
be  made  to  such  prisoners,  at  other  times,  by  the  same 
or  other  officers  of  the  prison,  and  that  every  prisoner 
shall  have  the  means  of  taking  air  and  exercise  at  such 
times  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  surgeon,  and 
shall  be  furnished  in  his  cell  with  labour  and  employ- 
ment. 4.  That  separate  confinement  under  the  afore- 
said regulations  shall  not  he  deemed  to  be  prohibited  as 
4 solitary  ’ confinement  by  any  law  in  force.” 

263.  As  the  cells  in  this  country  would  be  con- 
stantly inhabited  by  night  and  by  day,  their  size,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  and  sewerage,  and  general  interior 
arrangements  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  they  could 
possibly  be  made.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  each  of  these  cells  would  be,  in  practice,  the  re- 
presentative of  a distinct  prison,  in  which  the  prisoner 
could  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  be  treated  for  sickness  of  a 
trivial  and  unimportant  nature.  In  more  severe  ill- 
nesses the  ccmvicts  ought  to  be  treated  in  what  might 
be  considered  the  hospital  separate  cells,  which  ought 
to  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ; these  should  be  more 
airy  and  capacious  than  those  employed  for  persons  in 
good  health. 

264.  As  regards  the  form  of  building  that  would  be 
most  suitable  for  this  country,  it  is  probable  that  the 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Rhode,  for  the  Central  Prison  at 

Madras,  would  be  found  to  answer  best.  He  says, 

“ As  the  erection  of  a new  jail  necessarily  involves  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  suitability 
of  the  building  to  that  mode,  I may  be  permitted  to 
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state  generally  that,  after  duly  weighing  the  merits  of 
the  various  systems,  and  considering  each  with  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that,  which  experience 
has  proved  the  best  fitted  for  the  European  prisoner, 
will  be  found  to  he  best  suited,  in  every  respect,  in 
this  country.  I allude  to  the  system  of  separate  con- 
finement with  labour.  This  seems  to  me  essential  to 
break  that  spirit  which  opposes  itself  to  all  reformatory 
efforts.  After  a year’s  imprisonment  in  separation  from 
his  fellow  prisoners,  I think,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  discipline,  in  association,  which  I should 
despair  of  with  prisoners  who  had  not  undergone  this 
previous  training.  The  form  of  building  must  be  such 
that  every  movement  of  every  inmate  in  the  first  stage 
of  imprisonment  is  under  observation,  and  fortunately 
the  climate  is  most  favourable  to  such  construction.  I 
would,  therefore,  propose  the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
in  the  form  of  a circle,  or  segments  of  circles  having  a 
common  centre,  the  warder’s  rooms  being  in  the  middle. 
Where  the  building  was  but  of  one  story,  as  I propose 
for  the  Salem  district  prison,  the  circle  might  be  best ; 
and  I think  the  expense  need  not  exceed  one  rupee  for 
every  foot  under  cover,  and  would  probably  be  less-. 
Allowing  then  100  cells  12  feet  deep,  12  feet  high,  and 
having  7 feet  as  their  mean  breadth  (being  radial), 
there  would  be  1,000  cubic  feet  to  each,  with  ample 
room  for  looms,  spinning  wheels,  or  other  implements. 
Mr.  Rhode’s  plans  are  herewith  annexed  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  readers.  It  will  be  perceived  from 
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them  that  the  design  is  well  calculated  to  suit  the 
demands  of  the  Separate  System  as  a probationary 
punishment  in  all  its  integrity  in  any  given  segment, 
whilst  secondary  punishment,  consisting  of  hard  labour 
in  classified  association  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  com- 
plete isolation  by  night,  can  also  be  carried  out. 

265.  Having  subdued  the  prisoner  sentenced  to 
periods  above  eight  or  nine  months  ; having  practically 
demonstrated  to  him  that  when  once  he  is  within  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  he  must,  whether  ho  likes  it  or  not, 
be  isolated  for  a time  from  all  his  accomplices  and 
associates  ; having  placed  him  in  a state  of  solitude  to 
ponder  over  his  past  conduct  and  to  weigh  its  disad- 
vantages with  the  advantages  of  honesty  and  liberty  ; 
having  compelled  him  in  a kind  manner  (for  all  the 
prison  officers  ought  to  sympathize  with,  and  be  kind 
to,  him,  without  being  familiar)  to  enter  into  commu- 
nion with  himself,  to  regret  his  past  crimes  and  to 
frame  new  resolves;  having  taught  him  to  associate 
labour  wfith  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  to  consider  it 
desirable  rather  than  distasteful ; having  convinced  him 
that  honest  occupation,  however  humble  it  may  be,  is 
far  better  for  his  own  personal  welfare,  and  for  that  of 
his  connections,  than  the  practising  of  “ the  desire  to 
acquire  property  with  a less  degree  of  labour  than  by 
0?  dinary  industry ; having  impressed  all  these  things 
upon  him,  partly  by  solitude,  and  partly  by  instruction, 
in  the  hope  that  the  impressions  may  be  permanent  and 
enduring  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  future  life, 
the  prisoner  should  be  released  from  separate  confine- 
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ment.  He  should  then  be  placed  in  the  class  to  which 
the  nature  of  his  offence  assigns  him,  to  undergo  hard 
labour  in  classified  association,  to  receive  secular  in- 
struction and  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  in  guiding 
and  moulding  his  future  conduct,  and  to  pass  his  whole 
nights  in  complete  isolation  from  all  the  other  inmates 
of  the  prison. 

266.  Reformatory  Discipline.  — The  truly  penal 
stage  of  discipline  having  been  completed,  the  best 
foundation  is  made  whereupon  to  erect  the  noble  struc- 
ture of  reformation.  We  have  now  to  instil  into  the 
prisoner’s  mind  the  incalculable  value  and  pleasures  of  an 
honest  life  of  industry  as  compared  with  the  haphazard 
and  precarious  pursuits  which  have  brought  down  upon 
him  and  his  relatives  much  suffering,  sorrow  and 
remorse ; so  that,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment,  he  may  be  an  important  instrument  in 
deterring  others  and  especially  his  own  immediate 
friends  and  connections  from  running  the  risk  of  coming 
under  the  influence  of  prison  discipline.  We  have  to 
make  labour  not  so  much  a punitive  measure  as  a 
pleasurable  occupation  by  associating  it  with  some 
useful  object,  viz.,  the  quiet,  peaceable  and  happy  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  dependents,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  turned  out  of  jail  not  only  a better  man  than 
when  he  first  became  subject  to  its  inflictions,  but  that 
he  may  he  effectually  prevented  from  ever  after  return- 
ino-  to  his  old  and  formerly  congenial  habits.  These, 
then,  are  the  objects,  which  must  ever  be  held  in  view, 
during  the  secondary,  or  reformatory  confinement. 
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267-  To  prevent  the  evils  which  can  never  be  totally 
severed  from  the  most  perfect  system  of  classification 
that  was  ever  invented,  we  have  no  alternative,  during 
this  reformatory  punishment,  but  to  divide  the  prisoners, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  into  distinct  groups  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  have  been  con- 
victed. The  evils,  however,  consequent  on  the  associa- 
tion of  the  irreclaimable  and  hopelessly  vicious  with 
those  amenable  to  moral  regeneration  may  be  consider- 
ably minimized  by  compelling  the  prisoners  to  refrain 
from  conversing  on  vicious  subjects  when  at  work,  and 
by  compelling  every  criminal  to  take  his  meals  in,  and 
also  to  sleep  in  separate  cells.  In  this  way,  the  only 
time,  which  would  be  passed  in  association,  would  be, 
during  working  hours,  within  the  compartments  allotted 
to  the  different  classes,  and,  during  the  period,  when 
each  class  is  being  instructed  in  such  rudimentary 
education  as  might  prove  useful  in  after  life. 

268.  The  convict  should  be  informed  that,  though 
his  term  of  separate  confinement  cannot  be  shortened 
for  a single  moment,  except  from  sickness,  good  con- 
duct, willingness  to  work,  obedience  and  conformity  to 
the  prison  rules,  would  not  only  entitle  him  to  a certain 
fixed  remission  of  his  sentence,  but  to  a defined  propor- 
tion of  his  earnings  to  be  paid  to  him  on  liberation. 
To  make  the  prisoner  responsible,  to  a certain  extent, 
for  his  own  early  restoration  to  freedom,  with  all  its 
valued  rights  and  enjoyments,  and  also  to  money  gra- 
tuities, is  most  important  in  facilitating  the  manage- 
ment of  a prison.  The  very  consciousness  of  this 
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responsibility,  appeals  to  one  of  the  strongest  impulses 
of  human  nature — self-interest.  A man  is  very  un- 

likely to  offend  against  rules  which  hold  forth  so  much 
hope  and  encouragement,  when  he  knows  that,  by  so 
doing,  he  is  going  the  right  way  not  only  to  protract 
his  imprisonment,  but  to  ensure  his  punishment  in  the 
refractory  or  solitary  cells  on  unleavened  bread  and  rice 
conjee. 

269-  The  legal  recognition  of  remissions  and  gra- 
tuities, as  rewards  for  good  conduct,  would  diminish  the 
evils  of  the  modified  classification  permitted  hy  this 
scheme,  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  the 
training  to  honesty,  industry  and  reformation  by  making 
the  criminal  feel  that,  though  he  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  law,  he  is  nevertheless  treated  like  a 
rational  creature  with  a view  to  his  moral  amendment 
and  ultimate  advantage.  The  nineteenth  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee,  appointed  in  1850,  to  inquire  into 
the  Rules  and  Discipline  established  in  Jails  and  Houses 
of  Correction  in  England  and  Wales,  &c.  state,  “ That 
the  Committee  concurs  with  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced witnesses  they  have  examined,  in  the  opinion 
that  a great  majority  of  qonvicted  prisoners  are  open  to 
the  same  good  motives  and  good  impulses  which  in- 
fluence other  human  beings,  and  therefore  that  a system 
of  encouragement  to  good  conduct,  and  endeavours  to 
inspire  feelings  of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and  hopeful- 
ness for  the  future,  which  have  been  tried  in  some  of 
our  largest  establishments,  ought  to  be  adopted,  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  without  impairing  the  penal  and 
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deterrent  character  essential  to  any  system  of  imprison- 
ment.” The  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  provisions  and  operations  of  the  Act  16  and  17 
Viet.  c.  99,  intituled  “ An  Act  to  substitute  in  certain 
cases  other  Punishment  in  lieu  of  Transportation,”  stated 
in  their  fifth  resolution,  “ That  every  punishment  by  penal 
servitude  should  include  first,  a certain  fixed  period  of 
imprisonment,  and  hard  labour  on  public  works,  to  be 
undergone  at  all  events ; secondly,  a further  period,  which 
should  be  capable  of  being  abridged  by  the  good  conduct 
of  the  convict  himself.”  And  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  resolution,  Sir  George  Grey  stated,  in  his 
Circular  Memorandum , dated  27th  June,  1857,  concern- 
ing the  Act  to  amond  that  of  1853,  to  the  Judges,  Chair- 
men of  Quarter  Sessions,  Recorders,  &c.,  “That  while  a 
certain  fixed  term  of  sentence  shall  in  all  cases  be  inflicted, 
a remission  of  the  remaining  portion  of  it  shall  be  granted 
to  those  convicts  whose  conduct  in  prison  is  such  as  not 
to  deprive  them  of  this  indulgence.”  Colonel  Jebb  states 
that,  “ The  remissions  laid  down  in  this  notice  ( vide 
para.  243,  p.  269  ante)  will  restore  the  degree  of  en- 
couragement which  has  been  wanted  under  the  Act  of 
1853,  and  will  doubtless  have  a favourable  effect  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  The  Irish  Directors  of 
Prisons  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
remissions  should  be  conditional,  or  revocable,  to  all 
prisoners  who  have  determined  to  remain  in  the  country. 
But  any  prisoner,  who  may  be  desirous  of  leaving  the 
country,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  provided  that  nothing 
has  occurred  against  him,  since  he  left  the  jail.  The 
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Directors  conclude  their  very  able  report,  for  1857,  in 
the  following  hopeful  words  regarding  the  value  of  a 
secondary  punishment  comprehending,  as  an  important 
principle,  remissions  or  abridgments  of  confinement 
according  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners : — “We  do 
feel,  however,  the  utmost  confidence  in  a supplementary 
stage  of  prison  treatment,  which  can  individualize 
criminals,  before  they  are  discharged — conduce  to  regu- 
late their  future  conduct — and,  whilst  under  detention, 
employ  them  profitably  for  the  public  service.  We  arc 
not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  all  criminals  so 
treated  will  be  reformed,  far  from  it ; but  we  believe 
that  many  will  thus  be  returned  to  the  community,  to 
follow  an  honest  and  industrious  course.” 

270.  Statesmen,  physicians,  clergymen,  metaphysi- 
cians, and  philanthropists  might  be  quoted  at  great 
length  in  favour  of  the  sterling  importance  of  holding 
the  prisoner  himself  directly  responsible  for  the  remis- 
sion, or  otherwise,  of  a certain  defined  portion  of  his 
secondary  confinement.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
the  abridgment  of  the  sentence  should  be  unconditional 
or  irrevocable,  or  whether  it  should  be  conditional  or 
revocable  on  reported  misconduct  of  the  slightest  de- 
scription. In  India,  the  indulgence  might  he  made  to 
depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  culprit  during  his 
imprisonment.  For  instance,  if  all  the  prisoners  under- 
going hard  labour  in  classified  association  by  day,  and 
suffering  separation,  when  at  meals,  and  during  the 
night,  were  divided  into  three  classes — first , second , and 
third — it  might  he  highly  advantageous  to  grant  a stated 
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and  fixed  unconditional  remission  to  the  constituents  of 
the  first  class,  a conditional  remission  to  all  the  members 
of  the  second  class  ; but  no  remission  whatever  to  those 
included  in  the  third  or  most  ill-behaved  class. 


271.  The  following  statement  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  here  inculcated.  It  shows  the 


amount  of  the  sentences  that  must  be  undergone  in 
separate  confinement,  and  in  classified  association  with 


hard  labour  by  day  and  separation  by  night ; and  also 
the  proportions  of  the  sentences  that  might  be  remitted 
unconditionally  to  prisoners  belonging  to  the  Jirst,  and 
conditionally  to  those  belonging  to  the  second , class , 
undergoing  secondary  punishment. 


Sentences. 


Separate 

Confine 

ment. 


9 months 

1 year 

2 years 

3 „ 

4 „ 

5 „ 

6 „ 

7 „ 

8 „ 

9 „ 

10  „ 

12  „ 

14  „ 

Life 


Labour  in 
Classified  Association 
by  Day,  and 
Separation  by  Night. 


9 months 

8 „ 3 months 

8 „ 1 year,  2 months 

8 „ 2 years 

8 „ 2 years,  8 months 

8 „ 3 years,  4 months  .. 

8 „ 4 years,  2 months  .. 

8 „ 4 years,  10  months 

8 „ 5 years,  6 months. 

8 „ 6 years,  4 months.. 

8 „ 7 years 

8 „ 8 years,  2 months. 

8 „ 9 years,  4 months... 

According  to  the  special  merits 


Total  of  Primary 
and  Secondary 
Punishment  to  be 
undergone. 


11  months 

1 year,  10  months.. 

2 years,  8 months.. 

3 years,  4 months  .. 

4 years  

4 years,  10  months 

5 years,  6 months  .. 

6 years,  4 months.. 

7 years  

7 years,  8 months .. 

8 years,  10  months 

10  years 

of  each  case. 


Unconditional 
Remission  to  the  First, 
and  Conditional 
Remission 
to  Second  Class. 


1 month. 

2 months. 

4 „ 

8 „ 

1 year. 

1 year,  2 months. 

1 year,  6 months. 

1 year,  8 months. 

2 years. 

2 years,  4 months. 

3 years,  2 months. 

4 years. 


It  would  be  a means  of  diminishing  the  chances  of  con- 
tamination, if  all  prisoners,  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, were  either  immediately  despatched  to  their 
destination,  or  kept  in  separate  confinement  prior  to 
embarkation,  provided  their  stay  did  not  exceed  nine 
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months.  If  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  nine  months’  separate  imprison- 
ment, they  should  at  all  events  be  kept  totally  apart  from 
all  prisoners,  who  are  undergoing  secondary  punishment 
in  classified  association,  and  who  are  eventually  to  be 
returned  to  society. 

272.  Education. — This  should  he  given,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  all  prisoners  suffering  separate 
confinement,  and  also  to  those  undergoing  secondary 
penance.  The  criminals  should  be  taught  such  know- 
ledge as  might  prove  useful  to  them  in  after  life.  The 
moral  improvement  of  the  men  would  perhaps  be  effected 
most  rapidly,  by  making  the  monitors  or  teachers  read 
out,  and  explain  to  them,  in  the  simplest  language, 
sound  moral  doctrines.  Missionaries  might  be  per- 
mitted to  comply  with  the  desires  of  those,  who  may 
wish  to  have  the  Scriptures  explained  to  them.  But  all 
public  preaching  in  heathen  jails  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount, in  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners,  and,  through  them, 
of  the  community,  to  an  attempt  at  Government  prose- 
lytism,  could  not  be  countenanced,  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  do  so.  The  neutrality  position  of  the 
Government  is  unfortunately  opposed  to  the  practice. 
The  objection  would  vanish,  if  the  Government  were 
to  openly  avow  a desire  that  their  heathen  subjects 
should  cease  to  worship  wood  and  stone,  and  become 
converts  to  the  only  true  religion  — Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. But  even  in  the  absence  of  the  great  reforma- 
tory power  of  revealed  religion,  secular  education  and 
the  training  to  industrial  habits  must  he  admitted  to  be 
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very  effectual  auxiliaries  towards  permanent  reformation. 
For,  it  must  be  granted  that  regeneration  and  reversion 
to  honesty  and  industry  can  be  accomplished  by  a strict, 
humane,  and  encouraging  system  of  discipline,  whatever 
clergymen  and  religious  enthusiasts  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  , ... 

273.  “ What  is  wanted,”  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  “ is  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  some  object  to  work 
foi,  which  will  endure  through  life.  No  man  labours 
for  nothing,  nor  can  we  expect  criminals  to  do  so. 
Industiy  is  pursued  by  all,  either  for  the  love  of  what  it 
brings  money,  honour,  or  power,  or  else  for  the  love  of 
woik  itself,  and  if  we  desire  to  make  criminal  offenders 
exert  themselves  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must 
convince  them  that  they  can  obtain  as  good  a living, 
and  a far  more  honourable  and  pleasant  one,  by  honest 
than  by  dishonest  pursuits.”  Still  the  able  Chaplain  of 
Pentonville  (and  many  others)  are  opposed  to  this  view, 
and  maintain  that,  “ No  human  punishment  has  ever 
reformed  a man  from  habits  of  theft  to  a life  of  honesty— 
of  vice  to  virtue  ; nor  can  any  mode  of  treating  prisoners,” 
continues  Mr.  Kingsmill,  “ as  yet  thought  of,  however 
specious,  accomplish  anything  of  the  kind.  Good  prin- 
ciples and  good  motives  are  the  sad  wants  of  criminals  ; 
God  alone  can  give  these  by  His  Spirit,  and  the 
appointed  means  for  this,  primarily,  is  the  teaching  of 
his  word.  Wherewithal  shall  a young  man  cleanse  his 

way?  even  by  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy 
word.’  ” y 

“ Now,  in  answer  to  this,”  writes  Mr.  Mayhew, 

20—2 
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“ we  say  that  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  these 
same  conversions  are  miracles  wrought  by  the  grace  of 
God ; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion  that 
it  is  not  wise,  nor  is  it  even  religious  (betraying  as  it 
does  an  utter  infidelity  in  those  natural  laws  which  are 
as  much  institutions  of  the  Almighty,  as  even  the  Scrip- 
tural Commandments  themselves),  to  frame  schemes  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals  which  depend  upon  mira- 
culous interferences  for  their  success.  Almost  as 
natural  indeed  would  it  be  to  return  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  dark  ages ; and,  because  divine  goodness 
has  occasionally  healed  the  sick  in  a marvellous  and 
supernatural  manner,  therefore  to  go  forth  with  the 
priest,  in  case  of  any  bodily  affliction,  and  pray  at  some 
holy  shrine,  rather  than  seek  the  aid  of  the  physician 
who,  by  continual  study  of  God’s  sanitary  laws,  is 
enabled  to  restore  to  us  the  health  we  have  lost  through 
some  blind  breach  of  His  will  in  that  respect.  To  put 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  to  trust  to  that  for  our 
guide  in  natural  things,  is  simply  what  is  termed 
‘ superstition ,’  and  surely  the  enlightened  philosophy  of 
the  present  should  teach  us  that,  in  acting  conformably 
with  natural  laws,  we  are  following  out  God’s  decrees 
far  more  reverently  than  by  reasoning  upon  super- 
natural phenomena ; since  what  is  beyond  nature  is 
beyond  reason  also,  and  has  no  more  right  to  enter  into 
the  social  matter  of  prison  discipline,  than  the  feeding 
of  the  people  with  manna  in  the  wilderness,  should 
form  (instead  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  ploughing, 
manuring,  and  sowing)  a part  of  agricultural  economy.’’ 
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“ Moreover,  we  deny  that  the  majority  of  individuals 
who  abstain  from  thieving  are  led  to  prefer  honest  to 
dishonest  practices  from  purely  religious  motives.  Can 
it  be  said  that  the  merchant  in  the  city  honours  his 
bills  for  the  love  of  God  ? Is  it  not  rather  to  uphold 
his  worldly  credit  ? Do  you,  gentle  reader,  when  you 
pay  your  accounts,  hand  the  money  over  to  your 
tradesmen  because  the  Almighty  has  cleansed  your 
heart  from  original  sin?  And  would  even  the  jail 
chaplain  himself  continue  to  labour  in  his  vocation,  if 
there  were  no  salary  in  connection  with  the  office  ? 

“We  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  supernatural 
conversions  of  men  from  wickedness  to  righteousness 
occasionally  take  place ; but,  say  wc,  these  are  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  is  led  to  pursue  an  upright  course, 
simply  because  they  find  that  there  is  associated  with  it 
a greater  amount  of  happiness  and  comfort,  both  to 
themselves,  and  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  them, 
than  with  the  opposite  practice.  To  turn  the  criminal, 
therefore,  to  a righteous  path,  we  must  he  prepared  to 
show  him  that  an  honest  life  is  calculated  to  yield  to 
himself  and  his  relatives  more  real  pleasure  than  a 
dishonest  one ; and  so  long  as  we  seek,  by  our  present 
mode  of  discipline,  to  make  saints  of  thieves,  just  so  long 
shall  we  continue  to  produce  a thousand  canting  hypo- 
crites to  one  real  convert.” 
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The  following  regulations,  issued  by  Dr.  Mouat  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  various  jails 
under  his  jurisdiction,  are  herewith  subjoined,  in  a 
compact  form,  for  the  information  of  my  medical  and 
other  readers. 

Rules  for  the  Medical  Management  of  Jails  in 
Lower  Bengal. — {Jan.  &th,  1857). 

1.  The  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  a jail  embraces 

the  consideration  of  every  matter  connected  with 

Medical0  Officer.  tlie  llcaltl1  of>  tiie  prisoners,  their  treatment  in 
hospital  when  sick,  the  regulation  of  their  diet, 
clothing,  work,  and  punishment  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  health,  and  in  general  everything  con- 
nected with  the  hygiene  of  the  jail  and  its  inmates. 

In  all  these  matters  he  acts  in  immediate  subordination  to 
the  Magistrate,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail. 

2.  The  Medical  Officer  on  being  appointed  shall  make  him- 

self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  regulations 

potatmentaP"  Prison  to  which  he  is  attached  and  its  various 

details. 
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Journal. 


3.  He  shall  visit  every  part  of  the  prison  once  at  least  in 

every  week,  and  oftener  in  times  of  great  sickness, 
Jail.tS  t0  th°  or  w^en  epidemic  disease  exists  in  the  district  or 
station,  and  shall  enter  in  his  journal  the  result  of 
such  inspection,  recording  any  want  of  cleanliness,  drainage, 
warmth,  or  ventilation,  any  had  quality  of  the  provisions,  any 
insufficiency  of  clothing  or  bedding,  or  any  other  cause  which 
may  affect  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  He  shall  ascertain  that 
the  water  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  that  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  washing. 

He  shall  especially  note  all  defects  of  drains,  privies,  and  the 
conservancy  arrangements  generally  of  the  jail. 

He  shall  twice  each  week  see  every  prisoner,  whether 
criminal,  civil,  or  awaiting  trial. 

The  result  of  all  his  examinations  shall  always  be  recorded 
in  an  easy  form  for  reference  and  inspection. 

4.  He  shall  keep  a journal  in  which  he  shall  enter  the 
date  of  every  visit,  with  any  observations  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  his  duty.  This 

journal  shall  be  kept  in  the  jail  for  the  information  of  the 
Magistrate  and  the  Inspector  of  Jails.  After  each  visit  of  the 
Surgeon,  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  Magistrate  for  the  immediate 
issue  of  such  orders  as  that  officer  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass. 

5.  The  Surgeon  shall  personally  examine  every  prisoner  on 

the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  jail,  or  at  latest  on  the 
To  examine  n n • 
every  prisoner  Mowing  morning. 

on  admission  He  shall  record  in  a special  register  in  the 

and  discharge.  -.in  j j ,t  , , c 

printed  form  appended,  the  name,  age,  state  of 

health  on  admission,  weight,  and  any  disease  of  importance  to 

which  he  may  have  been  subject,  of  every  prisoner.  He  shall 

likewise  indicate  his  opinion  as  to  the  class  of  labour  on  which 

the  prisoner  may  be  employed,  with  special  reference  to  his  state 

of  health  on  admission. 

He  shall  also  record  the  prisoner’s  state  of  health  and  his 
weight  on  discharge,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  shall  state  the 
date  of  his  decease,  and  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  with  the 
number  in  the  record  of  fatal  cases,  in  which  detailed  particulars 
regarding  his  death  will  be  found. 

The  number  of  every  prisoner  in  this  register  shall  corre- 
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sponcl  with  his  jail  number,  so  as  in  the  case  of  all  fatal  cases 
to  render  it  easy  to  trace  the  history,  crime,  and  all  particulars 
connected  with  the  deceased,  which  it  may  become  necessary 
to  know,  or  refer  to  for  statistical,  or  other  purposes. 

6.  The  Civil  Surgeon  shall  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  soon 

Daily  visit  to  the  a^ter  sunr*se  as  possible,  see  all  the  prisoners 
hospital  and  the  who  are  sick,  or  in  hospital. 

He  shall  also  examine  all  prisoners  who 
complain  of  illness,  admit  those  who  require  it,  to  hospital,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  who  merely  need  the  application  of  simple 
dressings,  as  in  abrasions  from  fetters  or  other  external  treat- 
ment, such  as  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  send  them  to 
hospital,  shall  enter  in  a special  Out-patient  Register  such  varia- 
tion of  the  diet  or  work  of  the  out-patient  prisoners  as  he  may 
consider  it  necessary  to  recommend. 

These  recommendations  shall  be  carried  into  immediate  effect 
by  the  Jail  Darogah,  the  register  being  daily  submitted  to  the 
Magistrate  for  his  information  and  orders. 

When  great  sickness  prevails,  or  the  severity  of  cases 
actually  under  treatment  requires  it,  the  Surgeon  shall  visit  the 
jail  as  many  times  daily  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  and 
efficient  performance  of  his  duties. 

7.  He  shall  daily  visit  the  prisoners  in  separate,  or  solitary 
confinement. 

8.  He  shall  keep  a regular  Hospital  Case  Book,  in  which 

To  make  daily  l)e  eutei’ed  day  by  day  an  account  of  the 

record  respecting  state  of  every  sick  prisoner,  the  name  of  his 

sick  prisoners.  j • it  ...  -i  • • . 

disease,  and  description  ot  the  medicines  and  diet, 

and  any  other  treatment  which  he  may  order  for  such  prisoner. 

9.  An  abstract  register  shall  be  kept  of  all  fatal  cases  of 

disease,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name, 
offatal.cases.  age>  caste  or  religion,  profession,  pergunnali  and 
zillah,  length  of  time  in  confinement,  crime, 
work,  disease,  a brief  account  of  its  progress  and  treatment, 
and  a careful  report  of  the  'post-mortem  examination  made.  A 
copy  of  this  shall  be  sent  every  month  to  the  Inspector  of  Jails 
with  a transmitting  letter,  containing  any  remarks  the  Medical 
Officer  may  wish  to  offer. 

The  number  of  each  case  in  this  register  shall  be  recorded 
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in  the  appropriate  column  of  the  general  admission  register  of 
the  jail,  as  required  by  Rule  5. 

10.  He  shall  keep  a special  record  of  all  cases  of  cholera, 

„ . , „ whether  sporadic  or  epidemic,  according  to  the 

Special  Cholera  r P • , ..  . ° 

Register.  form  ot  register  supplied. 

A copy  of  this  shall,  at  the  end  of  every  month, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Inspector  of  Jails. 

11.  His  attention  shall  be  directed  to  the  scale  of  diet  on 

. which  each  prisoner  is  placed,  and  he  shall  have 

May  increase,  ....  . 

diminish,  or  a discretionary  power  to  recommend  the  m- 

particula^cases.  crease>  diminution,  or  change  of  the  food  when 

required  by  the  constitution  and  the  state  of 

health  of  any  particular  prisoner. 

He  shall  have  the  same  discretionary  power  with  reference 
to  the  diet  of  prisoners  in  the  extremes  of  youth  and  old  age. 

It  is  a rule  that  diet  is  not  to  be  made  an  instrument  of 
punishment,  such  as  can  tend  to  the  injury  of  health,  but  this 
will  not  prevent  the  Magistrate  from  putting  a refractory  pri- 
soner on  reduced  allowance,  or  a coarser  kind  of  diet,  where  the 
Civil  Surgeon  does  not  object  to  it. 

The  Civil  Surgeon  shall  daily  at  his  morning  visit  examine 
the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  to  see  that  it  is  of  proper 
quality  and  properly  cooked. 

12.  He  shall  give  directions  in  writing  for  separating  pri- 

To  ive  direc  soners  having  infectious  complaints,  or  being 
tions  in  case  of  suspected  thereof,  for  cleansing,  disinfecting,  and 
infection.  whitewashing  any  wards  or  cells  occupied  by 

such  prisoners,  and  for  washing,  disinfecting  or  destroying  any 
infected  apparel  or  bedding. 

13.  He  shall  examine  every  prisoner  about  to  be  removed  to 

„ . . anv  other  place  of  confinement,  and  report  as 

To  examine  pri-  J ...  n „ n.  , 

goners  previous  to  his  being  free  from  malignant,  contagious, 

to  removal.  infectious  or  other  disqualifying  distemper,  and 
in  a fit  state  to  be  removed. 

14.  No  prisoners  shall  be  discharged  from  prison  if  labour- 

ing under  any  acute  or  dangerous  disease,  nor 
whento  be dii-  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  such 
charged.  discharge  is  safe,  unless  such  prisoner  shall  re- 

quire to  be  discharged. 
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15.  No  prisoner  shall  undergo  corporal  punishment,  except 
Sanction  of  the  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  until  he  is  examined 
sary”  for  corporal  by  tlie  Surgeon,  and  certified  by  him  to  be  in  a 
punishment.  fit  state  to  receive  such  punishment. 

1 6.  Within  one  week,  after  the  termination  of  each  month, 

„ . , the  Civil  Surgeon  shall  submit  to  the  Magistrate 

Periodical  re-  t 

turns  of  sickness  for  liis  countersignature  and  remarks,  and  imme- 
and  mortality.  ^ate  transmission  to  the  Inspector  of  Jails,  a com- 
plete Monthly  Return  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  jail 
under  his  charge. 

Those  returns  shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  now  required 
by  the  Annual  Report  submitted  by  the  Medical  Board  (which 
will  be  forwarded,  as  usual,  to  that  authority  through  the  pre- 
scribed channel),  and  shall  embrace  every  circumstance  of  in- 
terest or  importance  connected  with  the  jail  during  the  month. 

The  annual  return  shall  be  an  abstract  of  the  monthly 
reports. 

A fair  copy  of  all  such  reports  shall  form  part  of  the  regular 
records  of  the  jail. 

Annual  returns  17.  The  annual  returns  of  sickness  and  mor- 

bythe^ Inspector  tabty  bl  ja^3  will  be  printed  by  the  Inspector  of 
of  Jails.  Jails,  and  appended  to  his  General  Report. 


Rules  for  the  Subordinate  Medical  Staff  and 

Hospital  Attendants  of  Jails  in  Lower  Bengal. 

— (12 th  August,  1857.) 

Sub-Assistant  Surgeon. 

1.  In  every  civil  station  in  which  there  is  a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon,  he  shall  be  available  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties  in  the  jail  and  jail  hospital  as  the  Civil  Surgeon  may 
demit  to  him,  pi’ovided  such  duties  do  not  interfere  with  his 
proper  functions  at  the  Local  Dispensary  or  Charity  Hospital. 

2.  He  shall  assist  the  Civil  Surgeon  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Surgeon’s  register  of  prisoners ; in  the  examination  of  the 
lood,  clothing,  quarters,  and  persons  of  the  convicts;  in  the 
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making  and  drawing  up  of  reports  of  post-mortem  examinations  ; 
in  seeing  that  the  medicines  ordered  are  carefully  prepared  and 
administered  by  the  Native  Doctors ; in  seeing  and  prescribing 
for  the  convict  out-patients,  and  such  like  professional  duties. 


Native  Doctors. 

1.  The  duty  of  the  Native  Doctor  is  to  attend  to  all  orders 
of  the  Surgeon  ; to  prepare  or  have  prepared  under  his  imme- 
diate personal  superintendence  all  medicines  ordered;  to  see 
that  these  medicines  are  given  in  the  doses  and  at  the  times 
directed ; to  keep  a brief  record  of  every  case,  and  of  the  diet, 
&c.,  ordered  by  the  Surgeon  at  his  visits  ; to  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  medicines,  instruments,  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  Government  in  the  hospital ; to  prepare  daily  a 
diet  roll  of  the  sick  in  hospital,  that  their  rations  may  be  duly 
supplied ; and  to  be  responsible  generally  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Civil  Surgeon,  for  the  cleanliness,  good  order,  and 
discipline  of  the  hospital. 

2.  When  there  are  two  Native  Doctors,  one  shall  be  on  duty 
every  night  in  the  hospital ; and  when  there  is  only  one  Native 
Doctor,  he  shall  take  that  duty  alternately  with  the  compounder. 

3.  The  purchase  of  bazaar  medicines  shall  be  entrusted  to 
the  Native  Doctor  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Surgeon ; 
but  the  Native  Doctor  shall,  in  no  case,  be  entrusted  with  the 
dieting  of  the  sick,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  same  autho- 
rity as  the  food  of  all  other  prisoners. 

4.  Native  Doctors  shall  reside  in  such  proximity  to  the  jail, 
as  to  be  available  for  duty  at  all  times  without  delay. 

5.  In  all  matters  connected  with  their  duty  in  the  jail  and 
hospital,  they  shall  be  under  the  immediate  authority  and  orders 
of  the  Civil  Surgeon. 

■ — ♦<>• 

Compounders  and  Dressers. 

Compounders  and  Dressers,  when  allowed,  shall  perform 
such  duties  in  connection  with  the  sick,  as  the  Civil  Surgeon 
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may  entrust  to  them.  When  qualified  to  have  charge  of  the 
sick,  they  shall  take  the  night  duty  of  the  hospital  alternately 
with  the  Native  Doctor,  and  shall  at  all  times  reside  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  jail. 


Hospital  Servants  and  Attendants. 

1.  The  hospital  servants  shall  be  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  Civil  Surgeon,  and  shall  be  present  at  such  times  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  he  may  require  from  them,  consistent  with 
their  position  in  the  establishment. 

2.  The  Magistrate  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Civil 
Surgeon  such  well-conducted  prisoners  as  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  such  duties,  to  wait  upon  the  sick. 

3.  Except  in  very  urgent  and  bed-ridden  cases,  the  pro- 
portion of  such  attendants  shall  not  exceed  one  to  ten  patients  : 
when  more  are  needed,  a special  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Magistrate,  stating  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  deemed 
requisite. 

4.  In  no  case  must  a respectable  prisoner  be  permitted  to  be 
told  off  for  hospital  duty,  that  he  may  thereby  escape  other 
labour  in  the  jail. 

5.  Any  Native  Doctor  or  other  person  attached  to  the  subor- 
dinate hospital  establishment,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  taking  a 
bribe  from  a convict,  or  of  conniving  at  the  introduction  of 
forbidden  indulgences  into  the  jail  or  hospital,  shall  be  liable  to 
summary  dismissal  by  the  Magistrate. 


Rules  for  Convicts  Transported  to  Arracan. 

Classification. 

The  whole  of  the  transported  convicts  to  be  divided  into  six 
classes,  as  follows  : — 

First  Class. — Trustworthy  convicts,  who  have  passed  through 
the  probationary  classes,  and  possessing  the  means,  provide  for 
themselves. 
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Second  Class. — Convict  peons  and  convicts,  female  as  well  as 
male,  employed  in  hospitals,  public  offices,  and  as  work  over- 
seers. 

Third  Class. — Convicts  employed  as  ward  khillaburdars,  and 
in  the  roads  and  public  works  of  the  station. 

Fourth  Class. — Convicts  newly  arrived  and  those  degraded 
from  the  higher  classes  or  promoted  from  the  fifth  class. 

Fifth  Class. — Convicts  degraded  from  the  higher  classes, 
such  as  require  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  to  prevent  escape, 
or  regarding  whom  special  instructions  have  been  received  from 
the  Presidency  whence  they  have  been  transported. 

Sixth  Class. — Females  not  included  in  the  second  class,  in- 
valids and  superannuated  convicts. 


Regulations. 

First  Class. — 1.  No  convict  to  be  admitted  to  this  class 
unless  he  has  served  six  years  in  the  Province,  and  can  give 
security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Arracan,  for  his 
good  conduct. 

2.  On  admission  he  is  to  be  apprised  that  the  privileges 
granted  to  him  will  be  forfeited  on  proof  of  misconduct ; that  he 
is  still  under  the  sentence  of  the  law ; that  any  attempt  to  quit 
the  Island  of  Ramree  will  subject  him  to  the  same  penalties  as 
he  would  have  incurred  if  the  indulgence  in  question  had  not 
been  conferred  upon  him ; and  that  he  must  appear  at  muster  on 
the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  and  at  any  other  time  if 
required  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Province,  the  Inspector  of 
Jails,  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Khyouk  Pliyoo  Jail  to 
do  so. 

Second  Class. — 1.  The  convicts  of  this  class  are  eligible  for 
employment  as  work  overseers,  orderlies,  and  peons,  or  in  the 
public  offices. 

2.  The  work  overseers  shall  be  selected  from  the  best  con- 
ducted and  most  trustworthy  of  the  other  convicts  mentioned 
above,  after  an  approved  probation  of  at  least  two  years  as 
peon  or  orderly,  or  employ^  in  a public  officer.  Two  years  of 
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uninterrupted  good  conduct,  as  a work  overseer,  shall  entitle  the 
convict  to  seek  admission  to  the  first  class. 

3.  Of  the  second  class,  the  work  overseers  alone  may  sleep 
out  of  the  jail  in  lines  immediately  adjoining  it,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  hospital  attendants,  who  should  sleep  in 
hospital,  the  remainder  of  the  class  shall  sleep  in  a ward  of 
the  prison  specially  appropriated  to  them,  the  khillaburdar  of 
the  ward  being  the  convict  first  promoted  to  the  office  of 
overseer. 

4.  Convicts  are  to  be  promoted  to  this  class  under  the  follow- 
ing restrictions,  viz.,  if  transported  for  seven  years,  after  four 
years  of  continuous  service  with  good  character  in  the  third 
class ; if  banished  for  fourteen  years,  after  six  years  of  similar 
approved  service  ; and  if  for  life,  after  ten  years  of  such  service 
in  the  next  lower  class. 

5.  Work  overseers  will  receive  six  rupees  per  memem  for 
their  clothing  and  maintenance;  and  all  other  convicts  of  this 
class,  five  rupees  a month,  to  be  expended  in  food  and  clothing 
at  their  option,  none  of  them  drawing  rations  from  the  jail,  or 
wearing  the  prison  clothing. 

When  sick  they  shall  be  treated  in  the  jail  hospital  without 
any  deduction  from  their  salaiy,  unless  the  sickness  extends 
beyond  one  month,  when  the  convicts  appointed  to  act  for  them 
shall  draw  one-half  of  the  allowance. 

6.  The  work  overseer  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  any  gang  which  may  be  assigned  to  him ; 
shall  see  that  the  allotted  task  is  well  and  fully  executed ; and 
shall  report  to  the  jailer,  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work,  any 
breaches  of  discipline,  or  failure  in  the  performance  of  any 
portion  of  the  assigned  task  in  any  member  of  his  gang.  He 
shall  also  be  held  responsible  that  no  improper  indulgences  are 
procured  by  the  prisoners  under  his  charge. 

/ . The  convicts  of  this  class  to  be  exempt  from  fetters,  but 
to  wear  a small  ankle  ring  of  iron  as  a badge  of  recognition. 

Third  Class.  1.  The  best  behaved  of  this  class  in  each 
waid,  and  the  one  next  for  promotion  to  the  second  class,  to 
be  khillaburdar  of  the  ward;  to  see  that  all  the  prison  rules  are 
strictly  obeyed  by  the  inmates  of  his  ward  after  they  are  locked 
up  at  night ; and  to  report  to  the  jailer,  on  the  opening  of  the 
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ward  in  the  morning,  any  irregularities  or  breaches  of  discipline 
that  may  have  occurred. 

2.  Two  years  of  approved  service  in  the  office  of  kliilla- 
burdar  to  entitle  a convict  to  seek  admission  to  the  second 
class. 

3.  All  convicts  of  this  class  to  be  worked  with  fetters,  but  to 
wear  two  light  ankle  rings  as  a mark  of  distinction,  with  the 
exception  of  the  khillaburdars,  who  will  wear  one  ring  with  a 
brass  rivet. 

4.  The  work  of  the  convicts  of  this  class  to  be  nine  hours 
daily,  viz.,  from  6 to  11  a.m.,  and  from  1 to  5 P.M.,  or  such  other 
hours  as  the  authorities  may  fix  according  to  season. 

5.  Convicts  transported  for  seven  years  to  be  admitted  into 
this  class  after  one  of  approved  penal  servitude ; convicts  of 
fourteen  years’  sentence  after  two  years  ; and  life  convicts  after 
four  years. 

6.  Convicts  of  this  class  will  receive  the  regular  ration  of 
labouring  prisoners.  The  khillaburdars  will  receive  in  addition 
one  pice  worth  daily  of  extra  condiments. 

Fourth  Class. — 1.  All  newly  transported  convicts  and  those 
regarding  whom  special  instructions  have  been  sent,  will  be 
placed  at  once  in  this  class,  and  are  to  serve  the  time  specified  in 
Section  5 of  Regulation  for  the  third  class  before  they  are  pro- 
moted. 

2.  They  are  to  wear  the  regulated  prison-dress,  to  receive 
full  labouring  prisoner’s  diet,  and  to  work  in  light  double  ring 
fetters  for  at  least  nine  hours  daily,  viz.  from  6 to  1 1 A.M.  and 
1 to  5 p.m.,  or  such  other  hours  of  similar  extent  as  the  local 
authorities  may  fix. 

3.  All  convicts  degraded  from  any  of  the  higher  classes  into 
this,  or  promoted  from  the  fifth  class,  shall  serve  with  uninter- 
rupted good  conduct  for  at  least  twelve  months  before  they  are 
again  promoted. 

Fifth  Class. — 1.  The  convicts  of  this  class  to  be  worked  in 
heavy  irons  for  at  least  nine  hours  daily,  as  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion 2 of  Rules  for  the  fourth  class. 

2.  Convicts  of  this  class  will  wear  a distinctive  prison  dress 
of  red  colour,  and  will  receive  the  ordinary  rations  of  labouring 
prisoners. 
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3.  They  will  never  leave  the  jail , except  when  taken  out  to 
work. 

4.  Convicts  degraded  from  the  fourth  class  must  serve  six 
months  before  they  can  be  reinstated  in  that  class,  and  if  from 
other  classes  they  must  serve  a further  period  of  two  years 
before  they  can  be  promoted  to  the  third  class. 

Sixth  Class. — 1.  All  convicts  incapacitated  by  infirmity  from 
hard  labour,  but  who  are  still  capable  of  performing  light  work, 
will  be  employed  in  cleaning  the  jail  and  hospital,  weeding, 
removing  dead  leaves  and  decayed  vegetation,  and  similar  tasks 
at  or  near  the  jail,  or  they  may  be  occupied  in  spinning  thread 
and  any  other  available  employment  requiring  little  physical 
exertion. 

2.  The  blind  and  superannuated  to  be  exempted  from  all 
work. 

3.  No  convict  to  be  admitted  to  this  class  until  examined 
and  declaied  unfit  for  hard  labour  or  labour  of  any  kind  by  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail  and  convict  establishment  at 
Ramree.  As  regards  the  success  of  this  system.  Dr.  Mouat 
makes  the  following  observations  in  his  special  report  upon  the 
jail  at  Ramree  for  the  year  1858-59  : — 

“ The  Conduct  of  Prisoners  (5)  has  been  excellent  since  the 
introduction  . of  the  ticket-of-leave  and  convict  Burkundauze 
systems,  which  render  them  very  chary  of  committing  any 
offence  that  would  throw  them  back,  or  peril  their  chance  of 
sharing  in  the  benefits  now  open  to  them.  The  eight  first-class 
convicts  on  ticket-of-leave  behaved  remarkably  well.  Five  of 
them  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  and  of  the  other  three 
one  officiates  at  a temple  recently  built  by  the  Hindus,  and  the 
two  others  as  Moulvies  in  the  mosque.  Of  the  nine  in  the  1st 
section  of  the  second  class,  one  died,  the  rest  were  well-conducted, 
with  one  exception,  who  was  reduced  for  misconduct.  Of  the 
27  in  the  second  division  of  this  class,  all  but  four  were  well- 
conducted.  Two  of  them  were  reduced  for  sleeping  at  their 
posts  as  sentries,  and  the  two  others  for  taking  forbidden  articles 
into  the  jail.  So  far,”  concludes  Dr.  Mouat,  « as  it  has  gone, 
the  result  is  satisfactory.  To  be  successful,  it  must  be ' most 
carefully  watched  by  the  Magistrate.” 
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Regulations  for  Convict  Ships. — (No.  11G9-) 

To  j E.  II.  Lushing  ton.  Esq.,  Officiating  Assistant  Secretary , 

Government  of  Bengal. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  para.  4 of  your  letter,  No.  807,  of 
3rd  instant,  and  quoted  in  the  margin1  for  readier  reference,  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  approval  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  accompanying  regulations  for  the 
management  of  transported  convicts  in  transit  to  penal  settle- 
ments. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  I am  of  opinion  that  a Medical 
Officer  should  accompany  the  Marine  Surveyors  when  they 
examine  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  convicts,  and  that  he  should 
certify  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  vessel  in  regard  to  its  Sanitary 
arrangements. 

3.  The  decks  of  these  ships  arc  so  lumbered  as,  in  general, 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  convicts  to  visit  the  upper  deck  in 
sufficient  numbers. 

4.  In  the  gun  deck,  I am  of  opinion  that  scuppers  should 
always  exist  to  admit  of  that  deck  being  completely  washed  and 
scrubbed,  without  leaving  it  damp  for  many  hours. 

5.  At  present  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  water ; merely  swab- 
bing it  up  is  a very  tedious  'process,  and  leaves  it  damp  for 
several  hours  from  the  non-access  of  sun  and  air. 

6.  The  roll  of  convicts  handed  to  the  Commander  of  the  ship 
should  contain,  in  a separate  column,  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Surgeon  of  tho  24-Pergunnahs,  a3  to  the  state  of  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  time  of  embarkation. 

7.  The  European  Sergeant  and  Native  Doctor  should  be 
furnished  with  suitable  books,  paged  for  each  day  of  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  voyage,  so  as  to  be  written  up  without 
difficulty,  and  in  a form  suitable  for  examination. 

T have,  &c., 

F.  J.  Mouat, 

Inspector  General,  Lower  Provinces. 

1 Para.  4.  With  reference  to  paras.  24  to  26  of  your  letter,  I am  desired  to 
request  that  you  will  prepare  a set  of  rules  for  the  management  of  convicts  on 
board  ships  engaged  to  carry  them  to  the  penal  settlements,  and  forward  the 
same  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  approval. 
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European  Sergeant. 

1.  The  European  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  guard  shall  keep 
a brief  diary,  noting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  and 
water  issued,  the  state  of  the  convicts  and  their  quarters,  and 
the  complaints  made  by  any  of  the  party  under  his  charge. 

2.  He  shall  daily  be  present  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  jail  wards,  and  at  the  issue  of  provisions  and  water,  and  shall 
see  that  the  quarters  of  the  convicts  are  properly  cleansed,  that 
their  clothes  and  persons  are  clean,  and  that  the  sick  have  been 
duly  visited  by  the  Native  Doctor. 

3.  Pie  shall  at  once  bring  all  complaints  which  are  beyond 
his  power  to  settle,  to  the  notice  of  the  Commander  of  the  ship, 
and  shall  note  in  his  diary  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  the 
steps  taken  in  consequence. 

4.  This  diary  shall  be  made  over  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Convicts  at  the  station  to  which  the  prisoners  arc  sent,  in  order 
that,  should  an  investigation  of  any  occurrence  during  the 
voyage  be  necessary,  it  may  be  made  at  once,  and  a report  of 
the  result  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  at  Calcutta.  The 
said  Superintendent  shall  countersign  the  diary  as  seen  and 
examined  by  him. 

_ 5-  Ifc  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of 
Jails  in  Calcutta,  on  the  return  of  the  guard,  for  examination. 


•<* 

Native  Officer.1 

1.  The  Native  Officer  in  charge  of  convicts  shall  be  present 
dady  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  wards,  shall  superintend 
the  issue  of  all  provisions  and  water,  shall  see  that  the  convicts 
obtain  their  food  at  proper  hours,  shall  patiently  attend  to  all 
complaints  made  by  the  convicts  or  guard,  and  shall  report 
them  at  once  to  the  Commander  of  the  vessel,  who  shall  keep 

a special  record  of  them,  and  of  the  orders  issued  by  him  in 
consequence. 

2.  This  record  shall  be  made  over  to  the  Superintendent  of 


1 When  there  is  no  European  Sergeant  on  hoard. 

21—2 
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the  Convict  Settlement  on  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination, 
and  shall  he  forwarded  by  that  officer  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  with  such  remarks  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
called  for. 

3.  Should  any  of  the  occurrences  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  record  need  investigation,  such  investigation  shall  at 
once  be  made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  result  reported 
for  the  information  and  order  of  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


K>4 

Native  Officer  of  the  Guard. 

1.  The  Native  Officer  of  the  guard  shall  be  present  daily 
at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  wards,  and  at  the  distribution 
of  provisions  and  water,  and  shall  see  that  the  convicts  bathe, 
that  their  clothes  and  persons  are  clean,  that  the  sick  are  im- 
mediately attended  to,  and  that  all  complaints  are  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  European  Sergeant. 

2.  He  shall  see  to  the  posting  of  sentries,  to  the  food  of  the 
convicts  being  properly  cooked  and  distributed  at  proper  hours, 
and  to  all  complaints  of  sickness  at  night  being  at  once  reported 
to  the  Native  Doctor. 

*04 


Convicts. 

1.  The  doors  of  the  convict  cells  shall  be  opened  every 
morning  at  daybreak,  and  the  convicts  be  allowed  to  mount  to 
the  deck  in  such  numbers  as  can  safely  be  permitted. 

2.  Every  convict  shall  be  compelled  in  the  hot  weather  to 
bathe  daily  before  going  below,  the  water  for  bathing  being 
pumped  up  by  the  convicts  themselves,  the  tubs  and  buckets 
necessary  being  supplied  by  the  ship. 

3.  The  cells  shall  be  daily  emptied,  one  at  a time,  and  care- 
fully swabbed  and  dried.  Twice  in  every  week  they  should 
be  thoroughly  holy-stoned  and  scrubbed,  weather  permitting. 

4.  Twice  in  each  week  the  convicts  shall  be  compelled  to  wash 
their  clothes,  a supply  of  sajimati  being  taken  on  board  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 
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5.  In  each  ward  the  most  respectable  and  well-behaved 
convict  should  be  appointed  khillaburdar,  to  see  that  the  pri- 
soners behave  properly,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  European 
Sergeant,  at  his  daily  visits,  any  breach  of  propriety  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoners,  to  see  that  notice  is  at  once  given  to  the  guard 
on  duty  of  sickness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  emptying  the  filth 
buckets,  and  such  like  matters. 

6.  The  European  Sergeant  will  keep  a special  record  of  the 
conduct  of  the  khillaburdars  for  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Convict  Establishment  on  arrival  at  the  penal  settlement. 

7.  In  the  event  of  their  being  well-conducted  throughout, 
it  will  give  them  a prior  claim  over  the  other  convicts  of  the 
same  batch,  to  such  indulgences  as  the  rules  of  the  penal  settle- 
ment allow  to  well-behaved  convicts. 

8.  The  meals  of  the  convicts  shall  be  served  out  at  regulated 
hours,  and  no  deviation,  weather  permitting,  be  allowed  from 
those  hours. 

9.  Each  convict  shall  on  embarkation  be  supplied  with  the  * 

A brass  kutora,  articles  note(i  in  the  margin ; blankets  shall  be 
a plate,  two  com-  issued  in  the  cold  weather,  and  extra  clothing 

clothes,  a tat  bed  an<a  bedding  in  the  proportion  of  ten  suits  for 
and  pillow.  every  hundred  men,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  only. 


+o+- 


Native  Doctor. 

1.  -The  Native  Doctor  shall  visit  the  sick  regularly  at  day- 
break and  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 

He  shall  in  addition  to  this  see  all  new  cases  the  moment 
they  are  reported  sick,  and  shall  visit  dangerous  cases  as  often 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  He  shall  keep  a journal  of  every  case,  of  his  treatment, 
and  of  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  health  generally  of 
the  convicts,  which  he  may  consider  it  necessary  to  record. 

3.  He  shall  visit  every  ward  daily  to  see  that  it  is  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  shall  at  once  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
European  Sergeant  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
health  of  the  convicts  that  may  require  attention. 
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4.  His  journal  shall  be  transmitted  to  tlio  Medical  Board  on 
his  return  to  the  Presidency. 

5.  Upon  reaching  the  place  of  destination,  he  shall  accom- 
pany the  sick  on  shore,  and  explain  to  the  Medical  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  convict  establishment  the  particulars  of  every  case 
that  he  makes  over  to  him. 

F.  J.  Mouat, 

Inspector  of  Jails , Lower  Provinces. 


Kules  for  Prisoners  in  Transit. — ( Circular , No.  45.) 

To  all  Magistrates. 

Dated  Fort  William,  9th  May , 1856. 

Sir, — It  having  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  that  prisoners  transmitted  from  one  jail  to  another 
are  occasionally  subjected  to  unnecessary  suffering,  I am  di- 
rected to  issue  the  following  instructions  for  their  safe  custody 
and  health  in  transit : — 

1.  Every  prisoner  before  being  sent  on  a march  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a blanket,  a suit  of  jail  clothing,  and  such  drinking 
and  cooking  vessels  as  are  necessary. 

2.  No  fetters,  bonds  or  ligatures,  other  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  escape,  should  be  employed ; and  imme- 
diately that  convicts  are  again  safely  lodged  in  jail,  all  hand 
chains  should  be  removed. 

3.  While  on  the  march,  hand-chains  may  be  used ; and,  if 
there  is  an  armed  guard  sufficient  to  prevent  any  forcible 
attempt  to  escape,  it  would  be  better  simply  to  couple  prisoners 
together,  than  to  fasten  them  all  to  a single  chain  at  night — a 
proceeding  which  ought  never  to  be  necessary. 

4.  Aged  and  sick  prisoners  should  not  be  transferred  at 
unhealthy  seasons.  In  the  event  of  its  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary, suitable  means  must  be  provided  to  carry  those  who  are 
unable  to  walk,  and  to  take  care  that  the  carriage  so  provided 
is  not  made  use  of  by  the  guards.  Natives  generally  are  so 
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indifferent  to  sickness  and  suffering  that  do  not  affect  them- 
selves, and  have  so  little  sympathy  with  the  afflictions  of  others, 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  most  stringent  measures 
to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  means  provided  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  really  require  such  aid. 

5.  In  every  pal  or  hut  in  which  prisoners  on  the  line  of 
march  are  confined  at  night,  a closed  lantern  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

6.  Sick  prisoners  must  always  travel  separately,  and  not  be 
attached  to  any  other  convicts  while  they  remain  sick. 

7.  In  all  practicable  cases  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  land 
carriage. 

8.  All  particulars  connected  with  the  safe  custody  and  health 
of  prisoners  in  transit  must  he  entered  by  the  despatching  officer 
in  a certificate  to  be  given  to  the  head  man  of  the  guard  escort- 
ing them.  This  certificate  must  be  countersigned  by  every 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Magistrate  through  whose  station  the 
prisoners  pass,  en  route,  and  should  eventually  be  returned  to  the 
despatching,  with  the  signature  of  the  Magistrate  to  whose  jail 
the  prisoners  have  been  consigned. 

I have,  &c., 

F.  J.  Mouat, 

Inspector  of  Jails , Lower  Provinces. 


Rules  for  the  Disposal  of  the  Children  of  Con- 
vict Mothers. — ( 2nd  October , 1856.) 

1.  In  all  cases  of  female  convicts  who  may,  at  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  have  children  at  the  breast,  or  to  whom  chil- 
dren may  be  born  whilst  in  confinement,  such  children  need 
not  be  separated  from  their  mothers  until  they  have  attained  the 
full  age  of  two  years.  When  a child  arrives  at  two  years  of 
age,  it  must  at  once  be  removed  from  the  jail. 

2.  No  child  which  has  attained  the  age  of  two,  at  the  time 
of  conviction  of  the  mother,  is,  on  any  consideration,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  become  an  inmate  of  the  jail. 
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3.  In  all  the  cases  above-mentioned,  the  Magistrate  must 
cause  diligent  inquiry  to  be  instituted  regarding  the  relatives 
and  near  connections  of  the  convicts,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  be  made  over  to  them  during  the  incarceration  of  the 
mother. 

4.  Should  the  relations  of  the  children  be  entirely  destitute, 
and  unable  to  support  them,  or  should  the  Magistrate  fail  to 
discover  any  persons  sufficiently  near  of  kin  to  take  charge  of 
them,  the  Magistrate  will  select  trustworthy  persons  to  whom 
he  will  consign  them,  and  see  that  they  are  brought  up  to  habits 
of  industry  and  labour. 


Shaving  of  Prisoners  in  Bengal  Jails. — 

(2 nd  October , 1856.) 

As  a general  practice  it  is  desirable  that  every  criminal 
prisoner  who  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  labour,  should,  on 
final  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  or  expiration  of  the  period  of 
appeal,  without  an  appeal  being  preferred,  have  his  head  and  face 
close  shaved,  and  be  subsequently  shaved  once  every  fifteen  days, 
by  prisoners  set  apart  for  this  duty.  The  Hindu  will  retain  the 
Sika.  The  beard  and  moustaches  of  all  prisoners  will  'be  close 
trimmed.  But  Magistrates  are  authorized  to  exempt  from  this 
rule  those  prisoners  to  whom  they  think  that  such  a proceeding 
would  be  justly  offensive  or  degrading.  Seiklis  in  the  Jails  of 
Umballa,  Loodiana,  and  Ferozepore  are  exempted  from  this 
rule,  and  must  be  similarly  exempted  wherever  they  may  be 
imprisoned.1 


Kules  for  Military  Guards  in  Jails. — 

(2 6th  October , 1858.) 

1.  The  duty  of  the  Military  Guard  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
prisoners,  to  resist  by  force  all  attempts  to  break  into,  or  out  of, 


1 Inspector-General's  Report,  for  1858-59. 
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any  part  of  the  Jail,  and  to  aid  at  all  times  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  discipline. 

2.  All  Sentries  shall  be  posted,  and  their  places  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Magistrate,  through  the  Jailer  (or  Sergeant  of  the 
Guard). 

3.  The  Sentries  at  the  gate  of  the  Jail  shall  mount  guard 
with  loaded  arms,  and  a stand  of  arms  shall  be  kept  loaded  day 
and  night  in  the  Guard  Room  at  the  Main  Gate,  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  use  in  case  of  necessity,  but  only  to  be  used  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  Magistrate,  or  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency. 

The  Guard  accompanying  official  visitors  shall  always 
carry  loaded  arms,  unless  otherwise  desired  on  any  particular 
occasion. 

4.  After  the  prisoners  have  been  locked  up  for  the  night, 
the  keys  of  the  wards  and  cells  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Jailer 
(or  Sergeant  of  the  Guard). 

The  Non-Commissioned  Officer  on  duty  shall  not  permit  any 
one  to  unlock  the  outer  gate  during  the  night,  excepting  the 
J ailer,  the  Magistrate,  or  any  official  visitor  entering  the  prison 
on  duty,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

5.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  break  Jail,  or  any 
other  disturbance  occurring,  the  Guards  shall  immediately 
be  placed  under  arms  by  the  Non-Commissioned  Officer  on 
duty,  who  shall  at  once  despatch  a messenger  to  the  Jailer, 
the  Magistrate,  and  his  own  Officer,  should  there  be  one  at 
the  Station.  All  Sentries  are  in  such  cases  to  be  loaded, 
but  the  Guard  is  not  to  act  until  the  arrival  of  the  Jailer,  or 
Magistrate,  unless  to  rescue  and  save  the  life  of  any  Jail  Official 
towards  whom  the  prisoners  are  actually  committing  violence, 
or  to  drive  back  the  prisoners  in  the  event  of  their  forcing 
the  gate. 

6.  If,  however,  the  prisoners  should  actually  assault  the  Jail 
Officers,  or  attempt  to  break  out  of  any  particular  ward  or  yard, 
and  the  European  Officers  of  the  Jail  consider  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  delay,  and  call  upon  him  to  act,  the  Sergeant  of  the 
Military  Guard  shall  detach  a party  to  the  spot  under  charge  of 
a Sergeant,  or  Corporal,  with  orders  to  rescue  the  Officers  and 
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prevent  the  prisoners  from  breaking  out.  The  Sergeant,  or 
Corporal,  or  one  of  the  Jail  Officers,  on  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
disturbance,  shall  give  notice  to  the  prisoners  in  a loud  tone 
of  voice,  that  if  they  do  not  immediately  submit  themselves 
they  shall  be  fired  upon.  This  warning  shall  (if  circumstances 
admit  of  delay)  be  repeated  thrice,  and  if  the  Sergeant,  or 
Corpora],  then  see  no  other  means  of  quelling  the  disturb- 
ance, he  shall  open  a fire  upon  the  refractory  prisoners, 
which  he  shall  be  careful  to  stop  the  moment  they  fly  or 
submit.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Magistrate  or  Military  Officer, 
the  Military  Guard  shall  act  under  their  orders,  or  under  those  of 
either  of  them. 

7.  As  the  exact  place  of  assembly  of  the  Guards  to  quell 
disturbances  will  vary  with  the  construction  of  particular  Jails, 
it  will  in  each  Jail  be  made  known  to  the  Guard  by  the 
Magistrate. 

8.  The  corporal  and  privates  on  duty  at  the  Main  Gate  shall 
never  be  absent  from  the  Guard  Room  at  that  gate  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever. 

9.  The  reliefs  of  Sentries  shall  be  always  marched  off  by  a 
Non-Commissioned  Officer,  who  shall  prevent  any  disorderly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  men,  and  shall  be  held  responsible 
that  the  necessary  orders  are  explained  to,  and  understood  by, 
every  Sentry  before  he  is  posted. 

10.  On  the  approach  of  the  Magistrate,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Prisons,  the  Judge  of  the  Station,  or  any  superior  Officer 
connected  with  the  Jail,  the  Sentry  is  to  stand  ready,  facing  to 
his  proper  front,  and  to  present  arms  when  any  such  Officer  passes 
in  front  of  him. 

11.  Sentries  are  to  enforce  firmly  the  orders  given  to  them, 
without  distinction  of  persons. 

12.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Sentries  to  protect  as  far  as  may  be 
in  their  power,  the  stores  and  property  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment, although  not  actually  delivered  to  their  charge,  and  to 
prevent,  not  merely  the  escape  of  the  prisoners,  but  all  un- 
authorized communication  with  them. 

13.  The  Sentries  are  strictly  prohibited  from  holding  any 
intercourse  with  the  prisoners  either  by  words  or  signs,  and  also 
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from  supplying  any  prisoner  with  money,  tobacco,  liquor,  instru- 
ments, letters,  or  other  prohibited  articles. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  Military  Guard  are  to  be  written  in 
English  and  the  Vernacular  language  of  the  District  or 
Province,  and  hung  up  in  the  Guard  Room ; and  Non-Com- 
missioned Officers,  posting  Sentries,  will  he  most  particular  in 
observing  that  the  Sentry  relieved  gives  distinct  and  proper 
instructions  to  the  relief. 
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Subjoined  arc  the  “ Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Public  Jails,”  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  extracted 
from  Mr.  Rhode’s  Report,  for  1856-57. 

I.  Jails — under  whose  Charge  to  be  placed. 

1.  The  general  superintendence  and  control  of  the  jails  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  is  vested  in  the  “ Inspector  of  Prisons,” 
who  is  directed  to  inquire  into,  and  regulate  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  classification,  diet,  and  clothing  of  prisoners, 
their  labour  and  discipline,  the  security,  and  sanitary  condition, 
and  ventilation  of  the  prisons,  as  well  as  to  arrange  all  matters 
connected  with  their  guarding ; he  is  further  instructed  to  check 
all  accounts  of  expenditure  connected  with  the  prisoners’  food 
and  clothing,  the  repairs  or  construction  of  prison  buildings,  and 
salaries  of  establishments.  The  Inspector  is  to  be  consulted  in 
all  matters  relating  to  repairs,  or  alterations,  or  additions  to  jail 
buildings ; he  is  authorized  to  pass  such  estimates  as  do  not 
exceed  500  rupees,  and  to  submit  to  Government  all  above 
that  sum. 

2.  The  Inspector  is  to  be  the  general  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  Government  on  all  matters  connected  with  prisons 
and  prison  discipline. 

3.  By  Act  No.  VIII.  of  1856,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  in  Council,  May  13th,  1856,  the  powers  in  respect 
to  the  control  of  prisons  vested  in  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  or 
Sessions  Judges  by  previous  enactments  are  transferred  to  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons. 

4.  When  the  Subordinate  Criminal  Court,  at  the  Station  of 
a Zillali  Court,  is  constituted  according  to  Regulation  VIII.  of 
1827,  the  Zillah  Jail  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Session 
Judge. 

5.  When  the  Subordinate  Criminal  Court,  at  the  Station  of 
the  Zillah  Court,  is  constituted  according  to  Regulation  II.  of 
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1827,  tlie  Zillah  Jail  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Subordi- 
nate Criminal  Court. 

6.  When  the  Court  of  a Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  or  Sudder 
Ameen,  is  established  at  a place  remote  from  the  station  of  the 
Zillah  Court,  the  jail  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal 
Sudder  Ameen,  or  Sudder  Ameen. 

II.  Officers  in  Charge  — their  Duties  in  regard  to  the 
Jail,  and  the  Prisoners  confined  therein. 

1.  Officers  in  charge  of  Jails  shall  be  guided  by  the  Rules 
which  have  been,  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  or  under  his  authority  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

2.  Officers,  who  have  charge  of  prisoners  employed  upon  the 
public  roads,  or  other  public  works,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
guided  by  any  Rules,  for  the  treatment  of  such  prisoners,  which 
have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  transmitted  to  them  by  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  with  the  sanction  of  Government. 

3.  Officers  in  charge  of  Jails,  shall  visit  the  jail  at  least  once 
in  .every  week,  and  shall  redress  all  well-founded  complaints ; 
they  shall  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  health  and  cleanliness 
of  the  prisoners,  and  shall  see  that  the  Surgeon  of  the  station 
attends  and  administers  to  the  sick. 

4.  The  visits  of  the  officers  in  charge,  shall  occasionally  be 
made  without  previous  notice  to  subordinate  officers  of  the  jail. 
In  addition  to  the  periodical  visits  to  the  jail  itself,  the  officer  in 
charge  will  occasionally  visit  the  gangs  at  work  and  notice  any 
irregularities. 

5.  Officers  in  charge  shall  prescribe  a set  of  written  sub- 
sidiary Rules  for  the  internal  economy  of  the  jail. 

6.  A written  or  printed  copy  of  all  Rules  respecting  the 
conduct  of  guards  and  prisoners  shall  be  affixed  in  the  several 
wards,  in  the  guard  rooms,  and  other  convenient  places  within 
the  jail. 

7.  All  orders  for  receiving  prisoners  into  the  jail,  and  for 
their  final  discharge,  shall  be  signed  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  addressed  to  the  Jailer  in  the  language  with  which  he  is 
acquainted. 

8.  Officers,  in  charge  of  Jails,  shall  invariably  .cause  each 
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prisoner  to  be  brought  before  them  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the 
station,  or,  if  from  any  cause  this  is  impracticable,  within  twelve 
hours  afterwards,  when  any  complaint  he  may  make  of  mal- 
treatment by  the  Police,  shall  be  recorded.  Prisoners  are  to  be 
received  on  Sundays  as  on  other  days. 

9.  Officers,  in  charge  of  Jails,  shall  keep  such  Registers,  &c., 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons — the  entries  in 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  Jailer  (when  competent). 

10.  Officers,  in  charge  of  Jails,  will  revise  all  entries  in 
Registers,  and  from  time  to  time  certify  by  their  initials,  below 
the  last  entry,  that  such  revision  has  been  so  far  made. 

11.  Officers,  in  charge  of  Jails,  shall  submit  to  the  Inspector 
such  returns  as  he  may  direct. 

12.  When  prisoners  in  Jail  are  desirous  of  petitioning  the 
Foujdaree  Udalut,  the  Session  Judge  or  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
the  officer  in  charge  shall  receive  and  forward  the  petition,  with- 
out a separate  letter.  An  indorsement  is  invariably  to  be  made 
on  each  petition,  containing  the  following  particulars,  viz.,  the 
name  of  the  petitioner ; the  date  on  which  it  was  presented  ; the 
date  on  which  it  was  forwarded  and  its  number,  which  will  be 
according  to  the  order  in  time  of  its  presentation,  and  beneath, 
the  signature  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

13.  Civil  Judges  shall  submit  to  the  Sudder  Udalut,  at  the 
close  of  each  half  year,  a statement  of  Civil  Debtors,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed,  and  which,  in  respect  of  Debtors  under 
confinement,  by  order  either  of  the  Revenue  authorities,  the 
Subordinate  Judges  or  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  ’should  be 
prepared  in  the  Courts  of  the  Civil  Judges  from  information 
furnished  to  those  functionaries  by  the  Subordinate  Judges, 
wherever  the  jail  may  be  in  charge  of  the  Subordinate  Judges ; 
and  from  information  procured  from  their  own  records,  or  the 
Principal  Sudder  Ameens’  Courts,  where  the  Zillali  jail  may  be 
under  the  charge  of  the  Zillali  Judge. 

14.  Wherever  the  Court  of  a Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  or 
Sudder  Ameen  may  be  at  a distance  from  the  Zillali  station,  and 
Debtors  are  under  restraint  in  other  than  the  Zillali  jail,  the 
necessary  statement  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Zillali  J udge  by 
the  officer  having  charge  of  the  jail,  in  view  to  its  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sudder  Udalut  in  the  usual  course. 
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Jailebs. 

1.  The  selection  of  officers  for  the  duty  of  Jailer  is  vested  in 
the  officer  in  charge,  but  no  nomination  will  be  confirmed  till 
approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  duty  of  Jailer,  at  a 
Zillah  jail,  who  cannot  read  and  write  English  so  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  and  make  returns  in  his  own  writing  to  all  warrants 
and  orders,  to  keep  the  jail  Register,  and  keep  or  check  accounts 
of  expenditure. 

3.  The  preference  should  in  all  cases  be  given  to  Invalid  or 
Pensioned  European  Non-Commissioned  Officers  when  qualified. 

4.  Jailers  of  Sudder  Ameens’  and  Magistrates’  jails,  where 
such  are  allowed,  are  not  required  to  know  English,  and  for  their 
guidance,  a translation  of  every  warrant  addressed  to  them  shall 
be  appended  in  the  Native  language  of  the  district,  but  no  person 

is  to  be  employed  as  Jailer,  who  cannot  read  and  write  for 
himself. 

5.  Naib  Jailers  or  Jemadars,  at  the  Zillah  station,  shall  not 
be  selected,  unless  able  to  read  and  write  freely. 

6.  The  respective  duties  of  Jailer  and  Jemadar  shall  be  laid 
down  in  writing  by  the  officer  in  charge,  according  to  their 
respective  capabilities,  but  in  all  cases  the  Jailer  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  and  duo  enforce- 
ment of  all  orders  within  the  precincts  of  the  jail,  and  the  Naib 
or  Jemadar,  unless  exempted  from  duty  within  the  jail,  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  Jailer. 

7.  In  no  case  is  either  the  Jailer  or  Jemadai’,  or  any  guard 
on  the  jail  establishment,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  providing 
for  the  food  or  clothing  of  the  prisoners,  either  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  and  any  such  officer  found  to  have  profited  in 
any  way  by  such  supply,  either  as  commission  or  by  being  in 
collusion  with  the  purveyor  or  contractor,  will  be  dismissed 

or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the  officer  in  charge,  or  the  Inspector 
may  think  fit. 

8.  The  Jailer  will  himself  receive  every  prisoner  committed, 
make  a record  of  the  warrant,  register  the  prisoner,  and  deliver 
him  into  the  charge  of  the  guard  or  warder,  placing  him  in 
the  proper  ward.;  he  will  give  instructions  for  placing  irons. 
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ancl  himself  see  that  all  orders  he  may  give  are  properly  car- 
ried out. 

9.  The  Jailer  will  keep  all  Registers  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
unless  for  especial  reasons,  the  officer  in  charge  may  sec  fit  to 
appoint  others  to  assist  him  in  this  duty. 

10.  The  Jailer  will  himself  muster  all  prisoners  morning  and 
evening  ; he  will  attend  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the  wards; 
he  will  see  that  the  prisoners,  told  off  for  labour  in  the  gangs, 
are  properly  appointed ; he  will  at  least  one  day  in  each  week 
cause  every  individual  of  a gang  returning  to  jail  to  be  searched, 
and  will  generally  exercise  such  supervision  as  shall  prevent 
abuses  of  any  kind. 

11.  The  Jailer  will  reside  in  the  house  appointed  for  him  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  prison,  from  which  he  will  not  proceed  to  any 
distance,  except  in  accordance  with  previous  arrangements, 
sanctioned  by  the  officer  in  charge,  in  which  case  the  Jemadar  or 
Naib  shall  remain  on  the  premises.  The  J ailer  is  not  to  depute 
the  Naib  to  perform  his  appointed  duties,  except  by  the  written 
orders  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

12.  The  Jailer  will  himself  superintend  all  corporal  punish- 
ments, the  medical  subordinate  being  also  present. 

13.  No  prisoner  is  to  be  moved  from  one  ward  of  a jail  to 
another,  without  the  cognizance  and  orders  of  the  Jailer,  a note 
of  which  he  shall  immediately  make  in  his  day-book. 

14.  The  Jailer  is  enjoined  to  bring  every  irregularity  or 
suspicious  occurrence  to  the  notice  of  the  officer  in  charge, 
notice  of  the  same  to  be  recorded  by  him  in  the  day-book. 

15.  Jailers  are  prohibited  from  employing  prisoners  of  any 
description  in  their  private  houses,  or  offices  attached  to  them  ; 
but  officers  in  charge  may  allow  a party  of  prisoners,  two-thirds 
of  whose  sentence  has  expired,  for  work  in  the  garden  from 
which  the  Jailer  may  be  supplied  with  vegetables  for  his  own 
consumption. 

16.  Jailers  and  other  officers  are  prohibited  from  mal-treat- 
ing  any  prisoner. 

17.  Jailers  shall  at  least  once  a week  examine  the  bedding 
of  the  prisoners  left  in  the  wards,  lest  any  forbidden  thing 
should  be  concealed. 
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Kules  for  Admission,  etc.,  of  Prisoners. 

1.  Prisoners,  on  first  admission  into  jail,  shall  be  registered 
in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose ; any  who  are  filthy  in  their 
persons  or  clothes  shall  be  compelled  to  wash  before  being 
admitted  into  the  jail  wards  ; all  prisoners  admitted  shall  be 
searched;  all  unnecessary  articles  of  clothing,  all  jewels,  cooking 
utensils,  &c.,  shall  be  taken  from  them,  registered  and  deposited 
in  the  pioper  place;  but  it  is  not  intended  that  prisoners  ad- 
mitted for  trial  shall  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  own  clothes, 
chemboo,  and  such  things  as  may  be  ordinarily  deemed  neces- 
saries by  persons  of  their  class.  Mats  shall  be  furnished  to 
prisoners  under  trial,  but  jail  clothing  will  not  be  issued,  unless 
in  case  of  necessity;  nor  is  any  committed  prisoner  to  be 
admitted  till  examined  by  the  Surgeon  or  Dresser;  in  the  latter 
case  the  prisoner  shall  be  brought  before  the  Surgeon  on  his 
next  visit  to  the  jail  or  jail  hospital. 

2.  Prisoners  under  trial  shall  not  only  be  confined,  separated 

from  convicts,  but  shall  be  precluded  from  any  intercourse  with 
them. 


3.  Prisoners  under  trial  shall  be,  to  the  extent  the  jail 
allows,  separated,  and  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  feeling  0f 
such  persons  shall  be  offended  as  little  as  the  case  allows  by 
association  with  other  prisoners ; in  short,  that  the  jail,  properly 
so  called,  set  apart  for  prisoners  under  trial,  is  not  made  a place 
of  punishment  to  such  prisoners. 


4.  Prisoners,  on  conviction,  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  shall 
be  deprived  of  all  property  they  may  have  about  them,  which 
shall,  except  m the  case  of  perishable  articles,  belonging  to 
prisoners  sentenced  for  long  periods,  be  laid  up  in  store  and 
restored  to  them  at  their  release,  or,  if  they  desire  it,  be  made 
over  to  their  family.  The  prisoner  shall  be  furnished  with 
prison  clothing,  a mat,  earthen  pots,  cumbly,  and  cumbly  hood 
according  to  rule,  from  the  jail  stores.  Any  private  pioper^ 
afterwards  found  on  any  convict,  beyond  that  supplied  by  the 
State,  will  be  forfeited  to  Government.  Perishable  articles 
may  be  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
lai , and  the  value  paid  to  the  convict,  on  his  release,  or  to  his 
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family,  if  he  desires  it.  Worthless  articles,  especially  such  as 
might  convey  disease,  as  filthy  rags,  &c.,  should  be  burnt. 

5.  All  stores,  food,  or  clothing,  issued  for  use  in  the  jail, 
remain  the  property  of  Government ; and  any  peon  or  other 
person  stealing  or  receiving  such  property,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  should  he  dealt  with  under  the  General  Regulation. 

6.  Prisoners  held  to  security  will,  on  admission,  be  deprived 
of  their  personal  property,  unless  special  orders  to  the  contrary 
are  issued  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  State  prisoners,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  a jail  will  issue  distinct  orders  in  each  case,  appoint- 
ing the  apartment  for  use,  and  giving  directions  for  custody,  as 
well  as  for  provisions,  clothing,  licence  to  go  abroad,  to  com- 
municate with  other  persons  by  letter  or  otherwise,  &c.,  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations,  and  the  warrants,  and  instruc- 
tions issued  under  the  authority  of  Government  in  each  case. 

8.  A General  Register  will  be  kept  of  all  prisoners  admitted, 
according  to  forms  supplied ; in  this  will  be  entered  the  name, 
&c.,  of  all  prisoners,  except  debtors,  for  whom  a separate  register 
will  be  kept. 

9.  A Register  of  Convicts  will  be  kept  independently  of  the 
General  Register. 

10.  The  Court  of  Foujdaree  Udalut  having  directed  the  use 
of  separate  warrants  in  the  case  of  each  prisoner,  all  such  war- 
rants shall  be  docketed,  on  receipt,  with  the  name  of  the 
zillah,  number  of  the  prisoner  in  the  General  Register,  his 
name,  crime,  date  of  warrant,  and  date  of  release  ordered. 
Should  the  prisoner  be  at  any  time  further  sentenced  for  escape, 
&c.,  the  same  should  be  noted  by  a second  entry  on  the  endorse- 
ment, with  note  of  the  number  of  such  further  warrant.  All 
such  original  warrants  will  accompany  a prisoner  in  case  of 
transfer ; the  Jailer  will  endorse  on  the  warrant  any  particulars 
in  respect  to  its  enforcement,  as  collection  of  fines,  infliction  of 
stripes,  release  by  discharge  or  death,  &c. ; corresponding  entries 
will  be  made  in  the  Register. 

11.  The  warrant,  when  the  terms  of  the  sentence  have  been 
fulfilled,  should  in  all  cases  be  returned,  with  an  endorsement 
certifying  the  sentence  having  been  carried  out,  under  the  hand 
of  tlie  Jailer,  countersigned  by  the  officer  in  charge,  to  the 
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officers  by  whom  it  is  given ; that  is,  to  the  Criminal  Judge,  or 
Sessions  Judge,  or  Magistrate.  To  avoid  confusion,  warrants 
should  not  be  returned  direct  to  the  subordinate  judicial  or  magis- 
terial officers  who  have  not  an  independent  charge.  A note  of  the 
return  of  the  warrant  will  be  entered  in  the  Convict  Register. 

12.  The  entries  in  the  Register,  acknowledgment  of  and 
returns  to  warrants,  and,  generally,  all  entries  shall  be  made  by 
the  J ailer  in  person.  The  J ailer  is  responsible  that  thg  terms  ot 
the  warrant  are  strictly  enforced. 

13.  Although  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail  may  unques- 
tionably communicate  to  the  Magistrate  such  observations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  on  the  subject  of  the  warrant  forwarded 
with  a prisoner  to  be  confined  in  the  jail,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
exercise  any  discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner ; but 
whenever  it  may  appear  to  him  that  a sentence  passed  by  the 
Magistrate  is  not  authorized  by  the  Regulations,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  make  a reference  on  the  subject  to  the  Session  Court. 

K>« 

i 

Fetters. 

1.  The  fetter  in  use  shall  be  of  one  pattern,  namely,  2 feet 
of  small  link  chain  with  a link,  3 inches  long  at  each  end,  to 
which  the  leg  rings  are  attached.  The  leg  rings  shall  fit  close 
over  the . leather  sock  above  the  ankle,  and  shall  not  be  large 
enough,  in  any  case,  to  be  drawn  up  over  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
One  end  of  the  long  link  shall  be  attached  by  a leather  thong 
to  the  top  of  the  leather  sock,  while  the  lower  part  is  secured  to 
the  leg  by  the  shackle..  A small  strap  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  middle  link,  to  which  a small  lanyard  may  be  attached  to 
support  the  chain,  while  the  prisoner  is  moving.  The  use  of 
the  long  links  is  that  the  chain  sliding  up  and  down  should  not 
cause  the  fetter  to  gall  the  leg  by  causing  it  to  work  about. 
The  size  of  chain  to  be  used  is  of  5-16ths,  3-8ths,  and  7-16ths, 
weighing  respectively  lib.  2foz.,  1^  lb.,  and  2±  lbs.,  to  the 
running  foot.1  As  a rule,  for  the  guidance  of  jailers,  the 
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heaviest  iron  is  not  to  be  used,  except  in  case  of  prisoners  who 
have  escaped,  or  when  especially  ordered  by  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  jail,  in  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  the  pri- 
soner. The  medium  weight  irons  are  to  be  applied  in  all  cases 
of  prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  two  years’  imprisonment, 
and  the  lightest  irons  in  cases  where  the  prisoners  are  sentenced 
to  less  than  two  years,  or  where  two-thirds  of  a sentence  have 
been  fulfjjled.  In  all  cases  the  imposition  of  lighter  or  heavier 
irons  is  discretionary  with  the  Judicial  or  Magisterial  Officer  in 
charge.  In  case  of  convicts  transferred  to  working  gangs,  the 
lightest  iron  only  is  to  be  used.  Bar  irons  and  neck  chains  are 
not  to  be  used,  except  in  case  of  desperate  characters  for  the 
purpose  of  restraint. 

2.  As  a general  rule,  irons  are  not  to  be  placed  on  any  but 
convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  irons;  but  in  cases  of 
security  prisoners,  or  even  of  prisoners  committed,  it  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  officer  in  charge  to  order  their  use  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  recording  in  each  case  his  reasons  for 
the  same. 

3.  Prisoners  sent  from  the  jail  to  the  Court,  and  generally 
all  prisoners,  who  may  not  be  in  irons,  when  outside  the  walls, 
may,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  be  sent  with  handcuffs,  such 
handcuffs  to  be  of  iron  secured  by  a lock  or  screw,  or  other 
temporary  fastenings. 

4.  Irons  shall  not  be  removed  from  any  prisoner,  without 
written  orders  from  the  officer  in  charge,  except  in  case  of 
illness  or  accident  precluding  the  possibility  of  previous  refer- 
ence, when  the  removal  shall  be  immediately  reported. 

5.  When  prisoners  are  removed  from  station  to  station,  or 
where  prisoners  of  desperate  character,  or  those  who  have 
escaped,  are  confined  in  insecure  places,  a chain  or  bar  may  be 
run  through  the  chains  of  two  or  more  prisoners,  but  in  no  case 
are  prisoners  confined  in  thatched  or  other  inflammable  buildings 
to  be  so  restrained. 
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Convict  Laboue. 

1.  Ablebodied  prisoners,  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  on  the 
public  roads,  or  other  public  works,  are  invariably  to  be  em- 
ployed in  large  gangs  (at  hard  labour),  during  one-third  of  their 
sentence,  and  such  persons,  except  in  case  of  certified  inability  for 
such  labour,  are  not  to  be  employed  at  light  work,  or  in  small 
detached  parties. 

2.  Prisoners  who  have  been  well-conducted,  during  two- 
thirds  of  their  sentence,  may  be  employed  as  occasion  requires, 
and,  if  thought  desirable,  they  may  be  employed  as  maistries 
over  working  parties,  and  as  ward  maistries,  receiving  a small 
increase  to  the  allowance  of  condiment. 

3.  Where  means  exist  for  putting  prisoners  to  hard  labour, 
within  the  ^precincts  of  a jail,  no  prisoner  shall  be  permitted 
beyond  the  bounds,  or  to  have  intercourse  with  persons  outside, 
except  on  leave,  specially  granted  by  the  officer  in  charge,  during 
the  first  year  of  his  term. 

4.  Prisoners  sentenced  from  the  same  gang  shall,  as  far  as 
circumstances  allow,  be  confined  in  distinct  wards,  and  em- 
ployed in  separate  gangs. 

5.  In  all  practicable  cases,  task  work  shall  be  assigned,  in 
ordinary  soils.  A subdivision  of  eight  men  should  dig  and  carry 
1 6 cubic  yards  to  any  distance  under  40  yards. 


Clothing  of  Peisonees. 

Already  quoted  in  the  Chapter  on  Clothing  of  Prisoners, 
paragraph  208. 


Diet. 

1.  The  diet  of  the  jails  will  be  limited  according  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Foujdaree  Udalut,  5th  April,  1850,  excepting 
that  the  maximum  rate  then  proposed,  but  now  generally  aban- 
doned, will  be  disused,  and  any  excess  over  the  ordinary  rate 
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restricted  to  cases  in  which  such  excessive  diet  is  prescribed  by 
the  Medical  Officer,  and  this  will  be  accounted  for  as  a medical 
extra. 

2.  Officers  in  charge  of  jails  should  invariably  have  recourse 
to  the  cheaper  and  most  ordinary  grains  in  common  use.  The 
diet  of  each  jail  will  be  regulated  by  the  officer  in  charge,  in 
communication  with  the  Zillah  Surgeon,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector,  though  temporary  changes,  consequent  on  any 
outbreak  of  sickness,  deficiency  in  supply,  or  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  grain,  may  be  necessary. 

3.  Condiment  should  be  purchased  wholesale,  and  prepared 
for  use  in  the  jail,  and  issued  at  a certain  rate  daily. 

4.  Officers  in  charge  of  jails  will  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  most  advantageous  for  supplying  the  grain  to  the  prisoners, 
either  by  contracting  at  the  best  season,  or  by  laying  in  a stock 
sufficient  for  the  year’s  consumption,  or  otherwise.'  The  ac- 
counts of  expenditure  will  be  made  up  monthly,  and  the  account 
of  profit  or  loss  made  up  after  measuring  the  stock  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  official  year  and  brought  to  account.  All  surplus 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  purchase  in  the  accounts  for  the 
following  year,  and  the  advance  formerly  taken  adjusted. 

5.  The  Inspector  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  erec- 
tion of  granaries  in  all  jails  which  are  likely  to  be  retained  as 
such,  or,  should  it  appear  desirable  to  convert  existing  wards 
into  granaries,  to  suggest  the  erection  of  other  wards  in  lieu  of 
those  given  up,  provided  advantages  justify  the  expense. 

6.  Officers  in  charge  of  jails  are  not  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Revenue  and  Police  authorities  either  to  aid  them  in  the  purchase 
of  grain,  or  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  a contract.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  grain  received 
b}r  Collectors,  as  rent,  when  this  is  received  in  kind. 

7.  Similar  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  supply  of 
condiment,  fire-wood,  &c.,  such  as  may  be  stored  being 
purchased  at  wholesale  rates,  in  the  cheapest  market,  when 
satisfactory  contracts  cannot  be  obtained. 

8.  The  use  of  luxuries,  as  betel,  tobacco,  opium,  &c.,  is 
strictly  prohibited ; when  ordered  by  the  Medical  Officer,  they 
will  be  issued  under  his  orders  as  medicine  and  charged  for  in 
the  bill  for  medical  extras,  certified  by  him. 
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9.  All  rations  to  convicts  and  prisoners  held  to  security  will 

be  issued  ready  cooked.  Officers  in  charge  will. 

See  Circular  32  b,  aa  far  as  raay  pe  consistent  with  proper  discipline, 
4th  June,  1857.  , J . . „ , r . r„ 

arrange  that  the  cooks  are  ot  the  classes  from 

whom  natives  generally  will  take  food,  but  this  is  not  intended 

to  warrant  the  employment  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  prisoners 

in  that  work. 

10.  All  meals  are  to  be  eaten,  by  convicts  and  prisoners 
held  to  security,  in  the  place  appointed,  within  the  walls.  No 
meals  are  to  be  carried  outside,  nor  is  any  criminal  prisoner  to 
be  allowed  to  go  outside,  to  take  his  meals,  under  any  pretence 
whatever. 

11.  Officers  in  charge  of  jails  will  exercise  their  own  discre- 
tion in  permitting  any  indulgence,  in  regard  to  food,  to  prisoners 
under  trial  and  civil  defaulters,  but  without  their  sanction,  no 
person  is  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  meals  outside  the  precincts 
of  a jail,  or  to  receive  food  from  without.  When  any  prisoner, 
under  trial,  is  provided  with  food  by  his  friends,  under  his 
permission,  no  ration  whatever  is  to  be  issued  or  charged  for 
him. 

12.  European  prisoners,  detained  in  any  jail,  will  be  supported, 
if  at  hard  labour,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  four  annas  a day ; 
when  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  without  labour,  the  scale  of 
diet  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  English  Prisons 
has  been  ordered  to  be  adopted,  with  such  variations  as  a 
difference  in  products  requires. 


In  Every  Prison’s  Office  shall  be  kept  : — 

1.  A General  Register  of  all  Prisoners  admitted. 

2.  A Register  of  Convicts. 

3.  A Register  of  Prisoners  confined  in  default  of  finding 
Security. 

4.  The  Jail  Diary,  which  should  contain  all  matter  relative 
to  the  admission  and  release  of  prisoners,  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment,  collection  of  fines,  issue  of  provisions  or  clothing, 
the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  guards  or  others  on  the  jail 
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establishment,  the  imposition  of  fines  or  other  punishment, 
outbreaks  of  disease,  deaths  of  prisoners  or  guards,  the  white- 
washing or  repair  of  the  jail,  visits  of  the  officer  in  charge,  and 
other  notices  which  used  to  appear  in  the  Court  Diary,  or  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  record.  Where  letters  are  written  or 
orders  issued,  on  matters  connected  with  the  jail,  a note  of  them 
should  appear  in  the  diary,  which  should  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  Subordinate  Judge,  or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  will  be 
exclusive  of  the  daily  report  of  labour,  &c.,  kept  by  the  Jailer. 

5.  Visitors’  Booh. 

6.  A Rough  Order  Booh,  in  double  column,  in  which  any 
orders  to  the  Jailer  required  to  be  in  writing  should  be  entered 
on  one  side,  the  return  being  on  the  opposite. 

1.  A Day  Booh,  showing  the  number  of  prisoners  of  each 
class  in  jail,  their  distribution  and  employment,  the  number  of 
rations  of  each  class  drawn,  the  distribution  of  the  working  guard, 
the  work  on  which  each  gang  was  employed,  and  the  amount 
done,  the  number  of  sick,  &c. 

8.  An  Inventory  of  Tools  or  Stores,  to  be  revised  annually. 

9.  In  the  hospital  will  be  kept,  besides  such  returns  as  the 
Medical  Board  may  direct,  A General  Register  of  Vaccinations. 


Manufactures. 

1.  When  practicable,  manufactures  shall  be  introduced  into 
jails  with  the  view  to  the  employment,  within  the  walls,  of  the 
whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  prisoners. 

2.  Such  manufactures  should  be  preferred  as  do  not  materially 
interfere  with  existing  branches  of  industry  at  the  place,  either 
by  enhancing  the  price  of  raw  material,  or  by  interfering  with 
the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  production  of  articles  required  for  jail 
use,  or  for  other  Government  demands. 

3.  Such  manufactures  should  be  avoided  as  necessarily 
require  the  employment  of  a large  number  of  persons  in  light 
work  (as  reeling  thread,  &c.) 
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4.  In  general  those  trades  should  be  preferred  which  involve 
such  a degree  of  bodily  exertion  as  amounts  to  hard  labour  (as 
cayar  mat  and  gunny  weaving,  cumbly  weaving,  &c.) 

5.  Whenever  any  branch  of  industry  is  introduced  into  a 
jail,  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
improved  methods  of  working  and  simple  but  effective  machinery; 
it  will  also  be  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  distinct  occupations 
in  each  jail. 

6.  In  determining  the  best  manufactures  to  introduce,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  raw  material  and  of  disposing  of  the 
finished  article  must  be  considered. 

7.  In  case  a quarry,  brick  field  or  tannery  should  be  found 
a desirable  object  on  which  to  employ  the  prisoners,  sufficient 
space  should  be  securely  fenced  off  for  the  purpose.  All  wood, 
bark,  husk  and  other  articles,  required  for  use,  should  be 
deposited,  by  contractors,  outside  the  enclosure,  and  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  preclude  communication  with  the 
prisoners. 

8.  In  no  case  are  prisoners  to  be  sent  into  towns  or  to  houses 
to  bring  material  or  deliver  the  manufactured  article  to  private 
purchasers.  In  the  case  of  brick,  hewn  stone  or  other  large  and 
heavy  articles,  a depot,  outside  the  workshed,  is  to  be  established 
to  which  the  ai  tides  are  to  be  conveyed  and  stacked  by  prisoners. 
Purchasers  will  remove  the  articles  thence  at  their  own  cost  and 
risk  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoners. 

9.  The  accounts  of  manufactures  shall  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  jail  accounts,  and  an  annual  account  be  closed  on  the  30th 
April  of  each  year. 

10.  The  superintendence  and  management  of  the  manu- 
factory may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector,  be  vested  in  a 
skilled  overseer,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  paid  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  manufactory,  either  by  a fixed  salary,  or  by  a per- 
centage, or  by  both. 

11.  Samples  of  the  articles  manufactured  shall  be  kept,  and 
the  work  throughout  be  kept  up  equal  to  the  sample. 

12.  An  exact  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  issue  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  cost  of  production  of  each  article  manufactured. 

.... 13’  In  case  of  any  prisoner  showing  particular  aptitude  and 
ddigence,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail  may  recommend  him 
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for  a reward,  on  discharge ; such  reward  to  be  charged  against 
the  profits. 

14.  The  Jailer,  or  other  paid  officer  of  the  establishment  is 
not,  without  the  Inspector’s  special  sanction,  to  be  allowed  a 
commission  on  sales. 

15.  The  manufacture  of  unusual  articles  of  small  value  and 
in  small  quantity,  to  order,  should  be  avoided,  unless,  as  an 
experiment,  with  a fair  prospect  of  a large  demand. 

16.  All  labour  should  be  tasked. 

17.  The  use  of  expensive  English  tools  tor  ordinary  work 
will  be  discouraged. 

18.  Annual  returns  shall  be  made  of, — 

(i.)  The  building  and  machinery  (plant)  used  in  the  manu- 
facture, its  condition,  original  cost,  and  probable  depreciation. 

(ii.)  The  stock  on  hand,  its  cost  price,  and  depreciation  from 
damage  or  other  causes. 

(iii.)  The  annual  account  of  purchases,  and  other  expenses 
and  receipts,  including  in  the  former  the  stock  on  hand  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  in  the  latter,  the  stock  remaining  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  both  of  raw  material  and  manufactured 
goods. 

(iv.)  The  net  annual  returns,  excluding  value  of  labour. 
The  number  of  days’  labour  of  each  class  of  artificer,  expended 
on  the  manufacture,  during  the  year,  will  be  appended  to  this 
statement. 
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Subjoined  are  the  Rules  for  tlic  guidance  of  Medical 
Officers  in  Charge  of  Prisons  in  the  Punjab,  taken 
from  Dr.  C.  Hathaway’s  Manual , published  under 
Authority  (1858). 

Medical  Officek. 

208.  The  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Jail  is  required  to 
visit  the  Jail  Hospital  and  solitary  cells  daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted). Pie  should  carefully  examine  the  state  of  those  placed 
in  solitary  confinement,  reporting  at  once  the  necessity  of  any 
convict  to  be  removed  on  grounds  of  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity. 

209.  He  is  required  to  inspect  all  the  prisoners  on  Monday 
morning,  in  company  with  the  Magistrate,  and  to  examine  the 
wheat  and  other  provisions  tendered  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners, 
which  should  be  for  a full  week’s  supply  in  advance ; all  bad 
grain,  whether  damaged  by  wet  or  insects,  dirty,  or  mixed  with 
other  grains  and  impurities,  should  be  condemned, 

210.  The  state  of  the  cooking  pots,  whether  properly  tinned 
or  perfectly  clean,  the  appearance  of  the  drinking  vessels  and 
water,  the  prisoners’  clothing  and  bedding,  if  in  good  repair  and 
sufficient  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the  cleanliness  of  the  Jail 
wards  and  necessaries,  and  especially  the  ventilation  of  the 
sleeping  barracks,  and  the  number  contained  in  each,  should  be 
noticed,  and  reported  in  the  Jail  Minute  Book. 

211.  Every  prisoner  confined  in  a solitary  cell,  should  have 
1,365  cubic  feet  of  space,  calculated  by  measuring  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  the  cell,  and  multiplying  the  dimensions 
together.  Thus  13  x 7 x 15  = 1,365  cubic  feet 

212.  Every  prisoner  confined  in  hospital  should  be  allowed 
not  less  than  600  cubic  feet,  and  no  sleeping  ward  should  con- 
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tain  a greater  number  of  prisoners  than  what  will  admit  of  each 
man  having  400  cubic  feet  of  space. 

213.  Every  sleeping  barrack  should  have  openings  in  the 
roof,  or  upper  part  of  the  walls,  of  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  distance  of  every  10  feet. 

214.  There  are  no  two  causes  that  tend  to  keep  up  sickness 
and  mortality  in  our  Jails,  so  much  as  over-crowding  and 
deficient  ventilation. 

215.  At  his  daily  visit  to  the  Jail,  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetables  supplied  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
perfect  absence  of  husks  or  coarse  particles,  either  in  the  flour  or 
bread,  should  be  regularly  and  thoroughly  ascertained ; and  all 
articles  of  extra  diet  furnished  to  the  patients  in  hospital,  such 
as  milk,  meat,  &c.,  should  be  brought  into  the  Jail  sufficiently 
early  to  be  examined,  and  either  approved  of,  or  rejected. 

216.  The  Medical  Officer  is  required  to  view  the  body  of 
every  prisoner  dying  in  Jail,  before  it  is  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burial,  and  to  certify  to  that  effect,  at  the  time,  in  the 
“ Register  of  Releases.” 

217.  The  name  of  the  deceased  prisoner  should  be  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Darogah,  and  written  by  the  Surgeon  in  the  final 
column,  as  a check  against  the  possibility  of  error  or  fraud,  on 
the  part  of  any'  of  the  jail  subordinates. 

218.  All  subjects  connected  with  the  general  health  of  the 
prisoners  (not  merely  those  sick  in  hospital),  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Medical  Officer ; such  as  the  kind  of  labour 
assigned  to  the  inmates  of  the  Jail,  the  hours  of  work,  the 
possible  existence  of  malaria  caused  by  want  of  drainage,  or 
rank  vegetation  near  the  prison  walls,  the  state  of  the  burial 
ground,  which  is  ordered  to  be  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
jail,  the  state  of  the  drains  and  wells  inside  the  prison  area,  and 
the  floor  of  the  barracks  on  which  the  convicts  sleep  at  night. 

219.  The  first  symptoms  of  scurvy  should  be  most  carefully 
watched  for,  and  vigorous  measures  taken  at  once  to  check  its 
increase. 

220.  In  such  cases,  the  Medical  Officer  has  power  to  recom- 
mend an  alteration  of  diet  for  all  those  prisoners  who  seem  to 
be  affected,  as  also  the  temporary  or  permanent  release  of  any 
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prisoner,  whose  further  incarceration  in  jail  would  be  attended 
by  death. 

221.  Prisoners  are  required  to  be  examined  by  the  Medical 
Officer  both  on  admission  and  when  transferred  to,  or  received 
from,  another  jail ; the  form  of  descriptive  roll  and  certificate 
prescribed  in  these  cases  is  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

222.  The  convalescent  gang,  and  those  prisoners  who,  from 
ulcers  or  other  medical  reasons,  require  their  irons  to  be  re- 
moved (which  should  always  be  replaced  before  quitting  hospital), 
require  the  Surgeon’s  close  attention,  every  prisoner’s  name 
being  duly  attested  by  him  in  the  books  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Without  great  care  on  this  point,  many  prisoners  will  impro- 
perly obtain  the  benefit  of  one  or  other  of  these  privileges, 
through  the  collusion  of  the  guards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS. 


No  one  should  be  allowed  to  join  this  (the  convalescent) 
gang,  except  on  the  written  order  of  the  Medical  Officer,  the 
names  being  kept  in  a book  assigned  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
will  require  examination  and  correction,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  prisoners  recover  or  are  released. 

A Burkundauze  is  specially  ordered  to  be  present  in  the 
J ail  Hospital,  both  by  night  and  day. 

Stationery  required  for  Jail  Hospitals  is  to  be  supplied  by 
district  officers  according  to  the  scale  furnished.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  Medical  Officer  should  enter  the  date  of  his 
visit  in  the  Visitor’s  Book,  and  his  remarks  on  the  condition  of 
the  prisoners  and  jails,  &c.,  in  the  Minute  Book. 


THE  END. 


London : Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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Lately  published,  in  Demy  8vo.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
AND  NATIVE  ARMIES  IN  INDIA. 

By  JOSEPH  EWART,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service. 

“ We  must  confine  ourselves,  in  noticing  Dr.  Ewart’s  laborious  and  valuable 
work,  to  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  which  his 
Statistics  establish,  and  to  a statement  of  the  recommendations  which,  on  the 
strength  of  those  conclusions,  he  feels  himself  authorized  in  making.  The 
weighty  political,  as  well  as  philanthropic,  interests  involved  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  military  forces  of  India,  are  too  obvious, 
and  have  been  too  freshly  brought  home  to  the  public  mind  to  require  insisting 
on.  To  point  out  the  necessity  of  broad  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  or,  as 
Dr.  Ewart  calls  it  in  medical  language,  ‘ the  immense  importance  of  prophy- 
laxis,’ is  the  principal  practical  aim  of  his  work.  ...  In  successive  chapters, 
the  author  reviews  the  statistics  of  the  chief  diseases  of  India.  (1.)  Fevers. 
(2.)  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea,  individually  and  unitedly.  (3.)  Hepatitis. 
(4.)  Cholera.  (5.)  Phthisis,  as  they  affect  both  native  and  European  soldiers. 
The  results  of  this  detailed  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  those  diseases  confirm  the 
conclusions  derived  from  the  more  general  preliminary  examination  into  the 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Armies  in  India.  Dr.  Ewart’s  volume  is  not  precisely 
suited  to  the  general  reader;  but  those  who  are  anxious  for  instruction  and 
guidance  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted  will  find  it  full  of  important  and 
well-systematized  information.”— Economist. 

“If  anything  were  wanting  to  prove  the  great  value  of  accurate  Medical 

Statistics,  this  unpretending  volume  would  set  the  question  at  rest The 

materials  for  this  book  have  been  compiled  from  the  Bombay,  Bengal,  and 
Madras  statistical  returns;  from  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Waring,  Mac- 
pherson,  and  Webb  to  the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  The  Bombay 
Medical  and  Physical  Society’s  Transactions ; and  also  from  Dr.  Morehead’a 
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valuable  work,  Researches  on  Disease  in  India.  The  valuable  and  interesting 
class  of  facts  thus  brought  to  bear  on  a subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
British  rule  in  India  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  all  who  have  been  concerned 
in  preserving  them.” — Daily  News. 

“ Dr.  Ewart  presents  us  with  a comprehensive  digest  of  the  Medical  Statistics 
of  the  Indian  Forces,  and  relieves  the  dryness  of  mere  statistical  details  with  a 
great  number  of  very  pertinent  remarks  and  well-drawn  conclusions  founded 
on  the  data  afforded  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  We  cordially 
recommend  the  perusal  of  his  pages  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
sanitary  improvement  among  our  troops  in  India,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  government  of  our  Indian  possessions.” — Medical 
Times. 

“ One  main  object  of  this  most  valuable  volume  is  to  point  out  the  causes 
which  render  the  Indian  climate  so  fatal  to  European  troops.  The  subject  is 
thoroughly  gone  into,  and  the  facts  and  statistics  are  fully  and  accurately  col- 
lected and  compiled.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a leading  conclusion  which 
the  author  arrives  at  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  mortality  among  the 
European  troops  very  considerably  by  improving  the  sanitary  arrangements.” 
— Critic. 

“ Dr.  Ewart  in  this  valuable  work,  has  with  equal  industry  and  skill  com- 
pressed the  essence  and  import  of  an  immense  mass  of  details  gathered  from 
the  three  Presidencies.” — Spectator. 

“ Dr.  Ewart’s  digest  has  been  derived  from  large  and  varied  resources,  nnd 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  great  care.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“ Dr.  Ewart  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly,  and  conferred  upon  his 
countrymen  in  India  an  enduring  benefit.” — Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 
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®qlts  in  the  Jim 

History  of  the  V enetian  Republic : 

Iier  Rise,  her  Greatness,  and  her  Civilization. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Yols.  III.  and  IV.,  with  Illustrations,  completing  the  work,  are  just 

ready,  price  28s.,  cloth. 


The  Conduct  of  Life. 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson , 

Author  of  “Essays,”  “ Representative  Men,”  &c. 
Post  8vo. 


Lavinia. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Doctor  Antonio “ Lorenzo 

Benonif  fyc. 

3 Yols.  [In  November. 


Legends  from  Fairy  Land. 

By  Holme  Lee , 

Author  of  “ Against  Wind  and  Tide,”  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter.” 
Fcap  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  [In  November. 

Shakspere  and  his  Birthplace. 

By  John  R.  Wise. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

Crown  8vo.  [In  November. 


The  Life  of  Mahomet. 

By  William  Muir , Esq. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Completing  the  Work. 

[Nearly  ready • 
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Utorlts  in  thu  f r m— continued. 

Turkish  Life  and  Character. 

By  Walter  Thornbury. 

Author  of  “ Life  in  Spain,”  &c.  &c. 

Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations.  [ [Just  ready. 

Scripture  Lands. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew. 

Post  8vo.  [In  November. 
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Egypt  in  its  Biblical  Relations. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Foulkes  Jones. 

Post  8vo.  [/a  Novem  be 
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The  Wortlebank  Diary  : 

With  Stories  from  Kathie  Brande’s  Portfolio. 

By  Holme  Dee , 

Author  of  “ Against  Wind  and  Tide,”  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,” 

&c.  3 vols.  [Just  ready. 

A New  Work  on  China. 

By  Sir  John  Bowring , LL.D. 

luo  vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 


Bermuda: 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN. 

Modern  Painters. 


Now  complete  in  five  vols.,  Imperial  8vo,  with  84  Engravings  on 
Steel,  and  216  on  Wood,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
With  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Price  81.  6s.  8d.,  in  cloth. 

EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY. 

Vol.  I.,  6th  Edition.  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  OF  TRUTH. 
Price  18s.  cloth. 

Yol.  H.,  4th  Edition.  OF  THE  IMAGINATIVE  AND  THEORETIC 
FACULTIES.  Price  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Yol.  III.  OF  MANY  THINGS.  With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the 
Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel.  Price  38s.  cloth. 

Vol.  IV.  ON  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY.  With  Thirty-five  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Steel,  and  116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price  2 l.  10s.  cloth. 

Vol.  V.  OF  LEAF  BEAUTY ; OF  CLOUD  BEAUTY ; OF  IDEAS  OF 
RELATION.  With  Thirty-six  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  100  on 
Wood.  Price  21.  10s.  With  Index  to  the  five  volumes. 


"A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A hearty  and  earnest 
work, full  of  deep  thoughtnind  developing  great  and 
strikingtruthsinart. ’— BritishQuarter  l y Review. 

“ Mr.  Ruskin’s  work  will  send  the  painter  more 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature;  will  train  men 
who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of 
nature,  to  he  also  attentive  observers.  Our  critics 
will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn 
how  to  criticise  : thus  a public  will  be  educated.”— 
Blackwood' 8 Magazine. 

” Every  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or  poetry, 
or  the  story  of  human  development— every  one 
who  has  a tinge  of  literature  or  philosophy,  will 
find  something  that  is  for  him  in  these  volumes.” 
— Westminster  Review. 

‘‘Mr. Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a clear  and 
penetrating  mind;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in 
nis  fundamental  ideas;  full  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.  His  style  is.  as  usual,  clear,  bold,  racy. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  or  the  first  writers  of  the 
day.”— Economist. 

*r  All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  read  the  book  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  a carelul 
perusal.”— Sativrd ay  Review. 

“ Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
awakening writer  on  nature  in  its  relation  with 


art,  and  the  most  potent  influence  by  the  pen.  of 
young  artists,  whom  this  country  can  boast. ’— 
National  Review. 

“This  work  is  eminently  suggestive,  full  of  new 
thoughts,  of  brilliant  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  eloquent  moral  application  of  them.”— New 
Quarterly  Review. 

‘‘Mr.  Ruskin  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  tlio  first  rank  of  modern  writers  upon 
the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.”— Eclectic  Review. 

‘‘The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  elaborate 
work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
discusses  at  length  the  principles  involved  in  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  mountains  and  their 
pictorial  representation.  The  singular  beauty  of 
his  style,  the  hearty  sympathy  with  all  forms  of 
natural  loveliness,  the  profusion  of  his  illustra- 
tions form  irresistible  attractions.”— Daily  News. 

“ Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  the  fourt  li 
is  the  most  remarkable  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  yet 
issued.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  are  profuse,  and 
include  numerous  drawings  of  mountain  form  by 
the  author,  which  prove  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  essen- 
tially an  artist.  He  is  nn  unique  man,  both 
among  artists  and  writers.”— Spectator. 

Such  a writer  is  a national  possession.  He 
adds  to  our  store  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment.” 
—Leader. 


*>•  — - 

The  Stones  of  Venice. 


Complete  in  Tliree  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  with  Fifty-three  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.  Price  51.  15s.  6d.  cloth. 

EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY. 


Vol.  I.  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates.  Price  2/.  2s.  2nd  Edition. 
Vol.  H.  THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates.  Price  2l.  2s. 

Vol.  HI.  THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates.  Price  1/.  11s.  6 d. 


" The  ‘ Stones  of  Venice  ’ is  the  production  of  an 
earnest,  religious,  progressive,  ana  informed  mind. 
The  author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  con- 
densed it  into  a poetic  apprehension,  the  fruit  of 
awe  of  God,  and  delight  in  nature ; a knowledge, 
love,  and  just  estimate  of  art;  a holding  fast  to 
fact  and  repudiation  of  hearsay ; an  historic 
breadth,  and  a fearless  challenge  of  existing  social 
problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  whore  to  lind 
paralleled.”— Spectator. 


“ This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man 
could  have  written,  and  one  for  which  the  world 
ought  to  bo  and  will  be  thankful.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimulating  to 
thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  will,  we 
are  convinced,  elevate  taste  and  intellect,  raise 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  kindle  benevolence 
towards  men,  and  increaso  the  lovo  and  fear  f 
God.”— Time$, 
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— continued. 

WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN — continued. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.  Imp.  8vo. 

Price  11.  Is.  cloth. 


“By  ‘The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.’  we 
understand  Hr.  Buskin  to  mean  the  Seven  funda- 
mental and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and 
obedience  to  which  are  indispensableto  the  archi- 
tect, who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician, 


the  moralist,  the  divine,  will  ilnd  in  it  ample  store 
of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the  artist.  The 
author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a class  of  thinkers 
of  whom  we  have  too  few  amongst  us.”— 
Examiner. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo. 

Price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


“ Mr.  Ituskin’s  lectures— eloquent,  graphic,  and 
mpnssioned— exposing  and  ridiculing  some  of  the 
vices  of  our  present  system  of  building,  and 
exciting  his  hearers  by  strong  motives  of  duty  and 
pleasure  to  attend  to  architecture— are  very 
successful.”— Economist. 


“We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  intel- 
ligent persons  could  listen  to  the  lectures,  how- 
ever they  might  difl’erfrom  the  judgments  asserted 
and  from  the  general  propositions  laid  down, 
without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  aroused 
enthusiasm.”— Spectator, 


The  Two  Paths  : 


Being  Lectures  on  Art,  and  its  relation  to  Manufactures  and 

Decoration. 

One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Two  Steel  Engravings.  Price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ The  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  hook  is,  that 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  artist,  one  of 
which  will  load  him  to  all  that  is  noble  in  art,  and 
will  incidentally  exalt  his  moral  nature;  while 
the  other  will  deteriorate  his  work  and  help  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  individual 


morality.  . . . They  all  contain  many  useful 
distinctions,  acute  remarks,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  are  everywhere  lit  up  with  that  glow  of 
fervid  eloquence  which  has  so  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  author’s  roputation.”— Press. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 

Price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


The  rules  are  clearly  and  fully  laid  down : and 
the  earlier  exercises  always  conducive  to  the  end 
by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means.  The  whole 
volume  is  full  of  liveliness.”— Spectator. 

V\  e close  this  hook  with  a feeliug  that,  though 
nothing  supersedes  a master,  yet  that  no  student 


of  art  should  launch  forth  without  this  work  as  a 
compass  ."—AtJiencBum. 

“The  most  useful  and  practical  hook  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.”— 
Press . 


The  Elements 


With  80  Diagrams,  crown  8vo 


“ Mr.  Buskin,  seeing  the  want  of  a clear  and 
accurate  code  on  the  subject,  has  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  arranging  and  explaining  the  neces- 
sary riues  in  a form  as  nearly  approaching  the 
ideal  of  a popular  treatise  as  can  be  managed 
consistently  with  the  object  of  practical  com- 
pleteness.  No  better  way  of  blending  the  two 
purposes  could,  we  believe,  have  been  found  than 


of  Perspective. 

Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


the  way  Mr.  Buskin  ingeniously  discovered  and 
has  ably  worked  out.  A careful  perusal  of  the 
work  will  enable  the  intelligent  student  not  only 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Wft  and  well-timed  work* 

we  nail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinkine  it,  rni™infpri 


recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all  his  other 
t0,th®  Perusal  of  our  readers.”— Economist 
. This  book,  daring,  as  it  is,  glances  keenly  at 
principles,  of  which  some  are  among  the  articles 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


fopjts  mtil  Sfctrolss. 


A Visit  to  the  Philippine  Isles 

in  1858-59. 


By  Sir  John  Bowring , 

Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  H.M.’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 
Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18s.  cloth. 


“The  work  of  Sir  John  Bowring  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  exhaustive  in  scope,  if  not  in  sub- 
stance. It  does  not  pretend  to  set  forth  all  that 
is  known  of  the  islands;  but,  in  a series  of  con- 
densed chapters,  connected  together  by  the 
author’s  reminiscences,  presents  a brilliant 
view  of  that  rich  region  of  sun  and  colour.” 
—Athenaeum, 

“Anything  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  cx- 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong  is  entitled  to  a welcome 


and  a hearing.  IIo  lias  brought  back  a fund  of 
information  of  the  utmost  value,  ranging  over 
the  four  heads  of  history,  politics,  literature, 
and  commerce.  The  information  it  contains  is  or 
the  highest  value.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.” 
—Morning  Post. 

“ This  book  upon  the  Philippine  Islands  is  very 
welcome,  because  it  describes  a part  of  the  world, 
about  whioh  very  little  is  really  kuown,”— Critic, 
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Life  in 

By  Walter 

Two  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Eight 

“Two  volumos  of  more  entertaining  and  in- 
structive matter  are  not  discoverable  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  They  unite  the  charms  of 
travel  and  romance.”— Leader. 

“Mr.  Thornbury's  book  will  be  acceptable  to  a 
very  large  olass  of  readers.”— Morning  Post. 


Spain. 

Thornbury. 

Tinted  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

“ The  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  a whole- 
some body  of  light  reading,  from  which  plenty 
of  substantial  Knowledge  may  be  gleaned.” 
—Examiner. 

"The  sketches  of  character  with  which  this 
volume  abounds  are  amusing  and  effective.”' 
—Horning  Herald. 


Heathen  and  Holy  Lands ; 

Or,  Sunny  Days  on  the  Salween,  Nile,  and  Jordan. 

By  Captain  J.  P.  Briggs , Bengal  Army. 


Post  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 


“ Freshly  and  naturally  written ; the  landscapes 
aro  graphic,  and  the  personal  anecdotes  are  ad- 
venturous.”— Doily  Hews. 

“This  volume  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  intro- 
duces us  into  the  Holy  Laud  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world The  Captain’s  descrip- 

tions are  those  of  an  eye-witness,  and  of  a keenly 
observant  one.  They  are  admirably  graphic,  full 


of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  of  fine  feeling.”— 
Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

“ It  is  seldom  we  meet  with  a book  of  travels 
so  original  as  this.”— Leader. 

“Tins  book  is  extremely  well  written,  and  its 
descriptions  have  a rigorous  freshness  about 
them  which  would  reflect  no  discredit  upon  a 
much  more  ‘ practised’  hand.— Morning  Herald. 


Through  Norway  with  a Knapsack. 

By  W.  M.  Williams. 

With  Six  Coloured  Views. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  price  12s.,  cloth. 


“Mr.  Williams  will  be  an  excellent  guide  to  all 
who  wish  to  travel  as  he  did.  on  foot,  and  with 
the  least  possible  expense.  They  may  also  place 
thorough  reliance  on  all  he  says,  his  good  sense 
never  allowing  his  enthusiasm  to  dazzle  him  and 
delude  his  followers.  It  is  a useful  and  .trust- 
worthy book.”— A thenamm. 

“The  book  iB  amusing;  the  author  saw  much 
that  was  new.  There  is  frank  graphic  writing, 
and  much  plersant  thinking,  in  his  volume,  which 
is  elegantly  produced,  and  liberally  illustrated 
with  tinted  views  and  woodcuts.”— Examiner. 


Through  Norway  with  a Knapsack’  is  a work 
of  intrinsic  interest,  very  instructive  and  amus- 
ing. Mr.  Williams  is  a model  pedestrian  traveller, 
aiid  his  hook  is  the  best  guide  we  know  of  ior 
those  who  intend  to  explore  Norway  on  foot.”— 
Spectator.  ... 

“ A very  instructive  book  on  Norway,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.”— 
Literary  Gazette.  , _ , ^ 

“ Every  chapter  of  it  will  bo  read  with  interest, 
— Morning  Post, 
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^omtjges  and  brawls— continued. 

V°yage  to  Japan, 

Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  Tartarj,  and  the  Coast  of  China,  in  H.M.S. 

Barracouta. 


By  J.  M.  Tronson , R.N. 

8vo.  with  Charts  and  Views.  18s.  cloth. 


“Tlio  able  and  intelligent  officer,  whoso  work  is 
bel'oro  us,  supplies  the  first  authentic  information 
on  the  present  state  of  Japan  and  the  neighbour- 
ing settlements.  . . . An  extremely  interesting 
b >ok.”-  -Athenaeum. 

“ The  book  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a book 
of  travels,  with  the  prominent  advantage  of  break- 
ing comparatively,  and  in  some  instances  alto- 
gether, new  ground.”— Illustrated  London  News. 


“ Mr.  Tronson  writes  well,  and  imparts  a great 
deal  of  new  and  useful  information.  The  clear 
and  beautiful  charts  and  sketches,  accompanying 
the  volume,  are  of  great  value.”— Glo be. 

“ It  contains  a great  deal  that  all  the  world 
ought  now  to  know.”— Morning  Herald. 

,lWe  cordially  recommend  it.”— British  Quar- 
terly Review. 


To  Cuba  and  Back. 

By  R.  H.  Dana , 

Author  of  “ Two  Years  before  the  Mast,”  &c. 
Post  8vo.  Price  7s.  cloth. 


“ Mr.  Dana’s  book  is  so  bright  and  luscious,  so 
pictorial  and  cheerful,  so  essentially  pleasant  and 
refreshing,  that  even  the  rule  of  a Spanish  capi- 
tan-general  appears  tolerable  where  the  subjects 
are  so  courteous,  and  the  strangers  so  gracefully 
petted.  Mr.  Dana  has  a pen  to  paint  such  pic- 
tures well.  His  voyage  and  residence  occupied 
scarcely  a month,  yet  he  has  written  a volume 
not  only  fascinating  from  its  warmth  and  glitter 
as  a narrative,  but  also  intelligent,  instructive, 
and  of  obvious  integrity.”— Athenceum. 


“ Mr.  Dana  does  not  spare  his  faculty  of  descrip- 
tion. The  pictures  he  gives  of  the  Cuban  metro- 
polis itself,  with  its  tropical  luxuries  and  laziness, 
its  dirty  and  dainty  ways  of  existence,  the  Spanish 
grandiosity  of  its  national  manner,  and  the  pet- 
tiness of  its  national  character,  are  pleasantly 
and  forcibly  drawn.  A coasting  voyage  to  Ma- 
tanza8,  and  a railroad  journey,  brought  him 
into  closer  contact  with  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  and  its  history.”— Satur* 
day  Review . 


Life  and  Liberty  in  America. 


By  Dr.  C.  Maclzay. 

Second  Edition,  2 vols.  post  8yo,  with  Ten  Tinted  Illustrations, 

price  21s. 


A bright,  fresh,  and  hopeful  book,  worthy  of 
the  author,  whose  songs  are  oftenest  heard  on 
tho  Atlantic.  Dr.  Maokay  writes  as  healthily  as 
lie  sings:  describing  'Life1  as  lie  saw  it,  and 
‘Liberty1  as  he  studied  it,  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South.”— Athenaeum. 


We  recommend  those  volumes  to  perusal,  as 
the  result  of  careful  and  diligent  observation, 
assisted  by  personal  association,  well  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  truth.”— Leader. 

“ Dr.  Mackay’s  volumes  are  eminently  readable 
and  amusing.”— Press. 


Life  in  Tuscany. 

By  Mabel  Sharman  Crawford. 
With  Two  Views,  post  8vo.  Price  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 


arc,m,any  traces  of  quiet,  genial  humour, 
nniuant  and  harmless  as  summer  lightning. 

®8reeably rcli®vo  more  serious  portions 
ol  the  work.  Miss  Crawford’s  reflections  are  as 
sound  and  practical  as  her  perceptions  are  lively 


and  acute,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  contributing 
a really  valuable  addition  to  that  otherwise  re- 
dundant department  of  literature.”— Press. 

“ Tho  peasant  life  in  Tuscany  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  so  well  photographed  before,”— Athenceum. 
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hmiftCJl'S  rn\  ©rawls — continued . 

Narrative  of  the  Mission 

From  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855 
With  Notices  of  the  Countiy,  Government,  and  People. 

By  Captain  Henry  Yule , Bengal  Engineers. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  Twenty-four  Plates  (Twelve  coloured),  Fifty 
Woodcuts,  and  Four  Maps.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with 
gilt  edges.  Price  21.  12s.  6 c?. 

“ A stately  volume  in  gorgeous  golden  covers. 
Sucli  a book  is  in  our  times  a rarity.  Largo, 


“ Captain  Y ule,  in  the  preparation  of  the  splendid 
volume  before  us,  hnsavailed  himself  of  the  lahours 
of  those  who  preceded  him.  To  all  who  are  desirous 
of  possessing  the  best  and  fullest  account  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public,  of  a great,  and 
hitherto  little  known  region  of  the  globe,  the 
interesting,  conscientious,  and  well-written  work 
of  Captain  Yule  will  have  a deep  interest,  while 
to  the  political  economist,  geographer,  and  mer- 
chant, it  will  be  indispensable.”— Examiner. 


massive,  and  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  illustrated 
by  a sprinkling  of  elegant  woodcuts,  and  by  a 

series  of  admirable  tinted  lithographs 

We  have  read  it  with  curiosity  and  gratilication, 
as  a fresh,  full,  and  luminous  report  upon  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  divisions 
of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges.”— Athenceum. 


Hong  Kong  to  Manilla. 

By  Henry  T.  Ellis , R.N. 

Post  8vo,  with  Fourteen  Illustrations.  Price  12s.  cloth. 


“ The  narrative  fulfils  the  object  of  the  author, 
which  is  to  present  a lively  account  of  what  he 
saw,  heard,  and  did  during  a holiday  run  to  a 
rarely  visited  place.”— Special or. 


“ Mr.  Ellis  has  given  to  the  public  a most  valu- 
able and  interesting  work  upon  a race  and  country 
little  known  to  English  readers.”— Illustrated 
News  of  the  World. 


Antiquities  of  Kertch, 

And  Researches  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

By  Duncan  McPherson , M.D., 

Of  the  Madras  Army,  F.R.  G.  S.,  M.A.I. 

Imperial  4to,  with  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
including  Eight  Coloured  Fac-Similes  of  Reliques  of  Antique 
Art.  Price  Two  Guineas. 


"It  is  a volume  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  fail  to  he  pleased  with  a work  which 
has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  to  gratify  the 
love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  design 


The  book  is  got  up  with  great  care  and  taste, 
and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  works  that  have 
recently  issued  from  the  English  pr6ss."— 
Saturday  Review. 


Captivity  of  Russian  Princesses  in  the 

Caucasus. 


Translated  from  the  Russian  by  H.  S.  Edwards. 

With  an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a Plan  of  his  Iiouse,  and  a Map. 
Post  8vo.  Price  10s.  6t?.  cloth. 


“A  hook  than  which  there  are  few  novels  more 
interesting.  It  is  a romance  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  account  of  life  in  the  house  of  Shamil  is  full 
and  very  entertaining;  and  of  Shamil  himself  we 
see  much.”— Examiner. 

“ The  story  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 


I wo  have  read ; it  contains  the  best  popular  notice 
of  the  social  polity  of  Shamil  and  the  manners  of 
his  people."— Leader. 

"The  narrative  is  well  worth  reading.”— 
Athenceum. 
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The  Life  of  Edmond  Malone 


(Editor  of  Shakspeare) ; with  Selections  from  liis  MS.  Anecdotes. 

By  Sir  James  Prior , 

Author  of  the  “ Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  “ Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.” 


Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  14s.  cloth. 


“ We  have  in  this  ‘ Life  of  Malone  * a valuable 
and  certainly  a very  interesting  contribution  to 
contemporary  history.”  — Illustrated  London 
News. 


“ Need  we  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  a 
book  that  vindicates  itself  by  so  many  good 
things."— Athenceum. 


Robert  Owen  and  his  Social 
Philosophy. 

By  William  Lucas  Sargant, 

Author  of  “ Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes.”  1 vol.  Post  8vo. 

10s.  6d.  cloth. 


“ A moral  of  much  value  may  be  drawn  from 
an  accurate  and  impartial  memoir  like  this.  . . . 
The  writer  has  done  his  work  well.”— Illustrated 
News. 

“It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Sargant  to  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  absence  or  reliable 
materials  on  the  biographer  of  the  apostle  of 
English  Socialism,  and  the  diligence  and  pains- 
taking which  his  work  displays.  We  believe  that 


Mr.  Owen’s  more  rational  followers  will  bo  satis- 
fied with  the  ample  justice  which  has  been 
rendered  to  their  master.”— Economist. 

“ Robert  Owen’s  present  biographer’s  clear  style 
and  passionless  impartiality  are  well  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  career  of  a man  whose  tenacious 
grasp  of  amiable  but  absurd  fallacies  led  him  to 
so  much  honour  and  so  much  disgrace.”— Satur- 
day Review. 


The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Kevised  by  Himself,  witb  additional  Chapters  by  his  Eldest  Son. 
One  vol.,  post  8vo,  with  a Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  from  an  Original 
Drawing.  Price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


* ‘ If  *s  the  first  charm  of  an  autobio-  I biography  of  Leigh  Hunt’  possesses  in  an  uu- 

grapliy  that  it  should  make  us  like  the  writer;  I usual  degree.”— Saturday  Be  view. 
and  certainly  this  is  a charm  which  the  ‘ Auto-  1 


Life  of  Schleiermacher, 

As  unfolded  in  his  Autobiography  and  Letters. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederica  Rowan. 

Iwo  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  Price  One  Guinea,  cloth. 


Second  Edition. 


J'.rt.'Hn001?0  th®  Present  biography, 
sents  Shelley  to  us  as  he  was  understood 
who  knew  him  best.”  1 ” 


Shelley  Memorials. 

Edited  by  Lady  Shelley. 

In  one  vol.,  post  8vo.  Price  7s.  GcZ.  cloth. 


u.va>i>uu j . It  pre- 

m was  understood  by  those 
■Athenceum. 


, “The  beauty  of  style  and  feeling,  with  whioh 
this  work  abounds,  will  make  it  acceptable  to 
I many.”— Saturday  Review. 
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The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 


(Currer  Bell), 

Author  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  “Shirley,”  “Villette,”  &c. 

Bij  Mrs.  Gaskell, 

Author  of  “ North  and  South,”  &c. 


Fourth  Edition,  revised,  one  vol.,  with  a Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte 
and  a View  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  Price  7s.  G d.  ; morocco 
elegant,  14s. 


“ All  the  secrets  of  the  literary  workmanship  of 
the  authoress  of  ‘ Jane  Eyre’  aro  unfolded  in  the 
course  of  this  extraordinary  narrative.”— Times. 

“ Mrs.  Gaskell’s  account  of  Charlotte  Brontfi 
and  her  family  is  one  of  the profoundest  tragedies 
of  modern  life.”— Spectator. 

“ Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  a woman  by  a woman  which  we 
can  recall  to  mind.”— Athenceum. 

“If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  a woman 
possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  can 


disregard  every  temptation  which  intellect  throws 
in  the  way  of  women— how  generously  and  nobly 
a human  being  can  live  under  the  pressure  of 
accumulated  misfortune— the  record  is  at  hand  in 
‘The  Life  of  Charlotte  BrontC.’ Saturday 
Review. 

“Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well.  Her 
narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligible,  umiifected. 
No  one  else  could  have  paid  so  tender  and  discern- 
ing a tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charlotte  Bronte1.” 
—Fraser'  s Magazine. 


Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe. 


By  John  William  Kaye. 


New  Edition,  in  Two  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  Price  12s.  cloth. 


“ A work  which  occupies  the  highest  rank 
among  biographies  of  the  great  men  of  modern 
times?’— Observer. 

“ The  new  edition  contains  new  matter  of  the 
utmost  value  and  interest.”— Critic. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  the 
present  day.  This  revised  edition  has  several 
fresh  passages  of  high  interest,  now  first  inserted 
from  among  Lord  Metcalfe’s  papers,  in  which  his 
clear  prescience  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 


our  Indian  empire  is  remarkably  shown.”— Eco- 
nomist. 

“This  edition  is  revised  with  care  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Kaye  lms  judiciously  set  forth  Lord  Metcalfe’s 
views  of  the  insecurity  of  our  Indian  empire.” 
— Globe . 

“ A much  improved  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  political  biographies  in  English 
literature. —National  Review, 


Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B. 


By  John  William  Kaye. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  ■with  Portrait.  Price  36s.  cloth. 


“ The  biography  is  replete  with  interest  and 
information,  deserving  to  be  perused  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Indian  history,  and  sure  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  general  reader.”— Athenaeum. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
biographies  of  our  great  Indian  statesmen.”— 
National  Review. 

“ This  book  deserves  to  participate  in  the  popu- 


larity which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  enjoy. "—Edinburgh  Review. 

“ Mr.  Kaye’s  biography  is  at  once  a contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  policy  and  dominion  in  the 
East,  and  a worthy  memorial  of  one  of  those  wiso 
and  large-hearted  men  whose  energy  and  prin- 
ciple have  made  Englaud  great.”— British  Qtutr- 
terly  Review, 


The  Autobiography  of  Lutfullah, 

A Mohamedan  Gentleman;  with  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 


••  This  is  the  freshest  and  most  original  work 
that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  lor 
long.  It  hears  every  traco  of  being  a most  genuine 
account  of  the  feelings  and  doings  of  the  author. 
Lutfullah  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  specimen  of 
his  race.”— Economist. 


“Read  fifty  volumos  of  travel,  and  a thousand 
imitations  of  the  Oriental  novel,  and  you  will  not 
get  the  llavour  ofEasteru  life  and  thought,  or  tho 
zest  of  its  romance,  so  perfectly  as  in  Lutfullali’s 
book.”— Leader. 
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Expositions  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Frecl.  W.  Robertson. 

One  thick  Volume,  post  8vo.  Price  10s.  6cZ.  cloth. 

"These  lectures  were  the  last  discourses  that  i comes  from  the  uon  of  this  preacher,  these  pages 
Mr.  Itobcrtson  ever  delivered  from  his  pulpit,  are  not  unworthy  of  that  high  standard,  inis 
High  as  is  the  standard  of  thoughtfulness  and  single  volume  in  itself  would  establish  a reputa- 
originality  which  we  expect  in  everything  that  1 tion  for  its  writer.” 


Sermons : 


By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson , A.M., 

Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FIRST  SERIES. — Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.  Price  9s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES. — Seventh  Edition.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

THIRD  SERIES. — Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  Price  9s. 
cloth. 


“There  are  many  persons,  and  their  number 
increases  every  year,  to  whom  Robertson’s  writ- 
ings are  the  most  stable,  exhaustless,  and  satis- 
factory form  of  religious  teaching  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  given— the  most  wise, 
suggestive,  and  practical. —Saturday  Review. 

“ We  recommend  the  whole  of  the  volumes  to  the 
perusnl  of  our  readers.  They  will  And  in  them 
thought  of  a rare  and  beautiful  description,  an 
earnestness  of  mind  steadfast  in  the  search  of 


truth,  and  a charity  puro  and  all-embraeing.”— 
Economist. 

“They  are  very  remarkable  compositions.  The 
thoughts  are  often  very  striking,  and  entirely  out 
of  the  track  of  ordinary  sermonising.”— Guardian. 

“ We  feel  that  a brother  man  is  speaking  to 
us  as  brother  men ; that  we  are  listening,  not  to 
the  measured  words  of  a calm,  cool  thinker,  hut 
to  tlio  passionate  deep-toned  voice  of  an  earnest 
human  soul.”— Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine. 


Sermons  : 

Preached  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice , M.A. 

First  Series,  2 vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.,  cloth. 
Second  Series,  2 vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.,  cloth. 
Third  Series,  2 vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.,  cloth. 


“Is  it  not  Written?” 

Being  the  lestimony  of  Scripture  against  the  Errors  of  Romanism. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Bryce. 

Post  8vo.  Price  6s.,  cloth. 


The  Province  of  Reason; 

A Reply  to  Mr.  Mansell’s  Bampton  Lecture. 

By  John  Young , LL.JD.,  Fdin., 

Author  of  “ The  Mystery ; or,  Evil  and  God.”  Post  8vo.  Price  6s. 

cloth. 
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On  the  Strength  of  Nations. 

By  Andrew  Bisset,  M.A. 

Post  8vo.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes. 

By  William  Lucas  Sargant. 

Post  8vo.  Price  10s.  bd.  cloth. 

Lectures  and  Addresses. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

Post  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Quakerism,  Past  and  Present : 

Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Decline. 

By  John  S.  Rowntree. 

Post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

%*  This  Essay  gained  the  First  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  subject. 

The  Peculium  : 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

By  Thomas  Hancock. 

Post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

This  Essay  gained  the  Second  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  One  Hundred. 

Ethica ; 

Or,  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  and  Books. 

By  Arthur  Lloyd  Windsor. 

Demy  8vo. 

Slavery  Doomed ; 

Or,  the  Contest  between  Free  and  Slave  Labour  in  the  United  States. 

By  Frederick  Milns  Edge. 

Post  8vo.  Price  6s.,  cloth. 
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Jiutia  and  tire  (foi. 
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The  Wild  Sports  of  India. 

By  Capt.  Henry  Shakespear. 

Post  8vo.  Price  10s.  cloth. 


•'  Few  can  claim  a better  right  to  speak  from 
experience  than  Captain  Shakespear.  He  writes 
with  a freshness  and  interest  in  his  subject  which 
gives  his  book  great  merit— not  merely  on  account 
of  its  subject,  but  also  in  a literary  point  of  view. 


The  book  is  excellently  written.  It  is  as  straight- 
forward and  genuine  a record  of  what  is  really 
very  interesting  personal  experience,  as  can  be 
met  with.”— Saturday  Review. 


Christianity  in  India. 

By  John  William  Kaye. 

8vo.  Price  16s.  cloth. 


"Mr.  Kaye’s  narrative  is  eloquent  and  inform- 
ng,  and  his  book  will  probably  become  a standard 
authority.”— Times. 

“The  author  traces  the  history  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India  from  their  earliest  commence- 


ment down  to  the  present  time,  with  a light 
and  graceful  pen.”— Atheiueum. 

"Mr.  Kaye’s  is.  in  many  respects,  an  able  book, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a very  useful  one.”— 
Saturday  Review. 


<• 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Indian  Jails. 

By  Joseph  Ewart , M.D., 

Bengal  Medical  Service. 

With  Plans.  8vo.  Price  16s.,  cloth. 




The  Religious  Aspects  of  Hindu 
Philosophy. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens , 

Author  of  “ Missions  in ‘South  India.”  1 vol. 


District  Duties  during  the  Revolt 

In  the  North-West  Provinces  of  India. 

By  H.  Dundas  Robertson , Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Post  8vo,  with  a Map.  Price  9s.  cloth. 


K4— - 

Campaigning  Experiences 

In  Rajpootana  and  Central  India  during  the  Suppression  of  the 

Mutiny  in  1857-8. 


By  Mrs.  Henry  Duberly, 

Author  of  “ A Journal  kept  during  the  Russian  War.” 
Post  8vo,  with  Map.  Price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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dndia  and  the  dhud — continued. 

Narrative  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oude. 

By  Captain  G.  Hutchinson , 

Military  Secretary,  Oude. 

Published  by  Authority.  Post  8vo.  Price  10s.  cloth. 

Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 

By  John  William  Kaye. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  16s.  cloth. 

“We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  who  I speculative  sagacity  of  a philosophical  states- 
like  to  study  State  papers,  in  which  the  practical  man.  N o Indian  library  should  be  without  it.” 
sense  of  a man  of  tne  world  is  joined  to  the  | —Press. 


Personal  Adventures 

During  the  Indian  Rebellion  in  Rohilcund,  Futtehghur,  and  Oude. 

By  W.  Edwards , Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 

Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.  Price  6s.  cloth. 

“ For  touching  incidents,  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  | “Mr.  Edwards’s  narrative  is  one  of  the  most 
nrd  the  pathos  of  suffering  almost  incredible,  deeply  interesting  episodes  of  a story  of  which 
there  1ms  appeared  nothing  like  this  little  book  of  | the  least  striking  portions  cannot  be  read  without 
personal  adventures.’’— Athenaeum.  j emotion,’’— Guardian, 


A Lady’s  Escape  from  Gwalior 

During  the  Mutinies  of  1857. 

By  Mrs.  Coopland. 

Post  8vo.  Price  10s.  .6c?. 

“ A plain,  unvarnished  tale,  told  in  the  simplest  I “ The  merit  of  this  hook  is  its  truth.  ...  It 
■manner.”— Press.  [ contains  some  passages  that  never  will  he  read 

“ This  book  is  valunblo  ns  a contribution  to  the  by  Englishmen  without  emotion.”— Examiner. 
history  ofthegreatlndianrebellion.”— Athenaeum.  | 


The  Crisis  in  the  Punjab. 

By  Frederick  BI.  Cooper,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Umritsir. 

Post  8vo,  with  Map.  Price  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

" The  book  is  full  of  terrible  interest.  Thenar-  | “ One  of  the  most  interesting  and  spirited  books 

rative  is  written  with  vigour  and  earnestness,  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  sepoy  mutiny.  — 
and  is  full  of  the  most  tragic  interest.”—  | Globe. 

Economist. 


Views  and  Opinions  of  Gen.  Jacob,  C.B. 

Edited  by  Captain  Lewis  Pelly. 

Demy  8vo. 

The  facts  in  this  hook  are  worth  looking 

bo  roadpi*  rlnsirns  to  take  a T)C6D  into  tllC  IB 


Price  12s.  cloth. 


H0UPH - I ■>  at. 

If  the  reader  desires  to  take  a peep  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mind  of  a great  man,  let  lilm  make 
acquaintance  with  tho  'Views  and  Opinions  oi 
General  Jacob.’”— Globe, 


“This  is  truly  a gallant  and  soldierly  hook ; very 
Napierisli  in  its  self-confidence,  in  its  capital 
senso,  and  in  its  devotedness  to  professional 
honour  and  the  public  good.  The  book  should  be 
studied  by  nil  who  are  interested  in  the  choice  of 
a new  government  for  India,”— Hatty  Netcs. 
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Jfiutia  and  flt<t  fat— continued. 

British  Rule  in  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Sixth  Thousand.  Price  2s.  §d.  cloth. 

A reliable  class-book  for  examination  in  tlie  history  of  British  India. 

'A  stood  compendium  of  a great  subjoot.”—  I “A  succinct  and  comprehensive  volume.’ 
National  Review.  1 


Leader. 


The  English  in  W estern  India  : 

Being  the  Early  History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay. 

By  Philip  Anderson , A.M. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  Price  14s.  cloth. 


Quaint,  curious,  and  amusing,  this  volume 
describes,  from  old  manuscripts  and  obscure 
books,  the  life  of  English  merchants  in  an  Indian 
factory.  It  contains  fresh  and  amusing  gossip, 


all  bearing  on  events  and  characters  of  historical 
importance.”— Athenamm. 

‘ A book  of  permanent  value.”— Guardian. 


Life  in  Ancient  India. 

By  Mrs.  Spier. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  G.  Scharf. 

8vo.  Price  15s.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edo-es. 

Whoever  desires  to  have  the  best,  the  com-  ° ^ 

pletest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  what 
Oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  us  respect- 
ing Ancient  India  mu3t  peruse  the  work  of  Afrs. 


— 7 Q--" 

Speir;  m which  he  will  And  the  story  told  in 
clear,  correct,  and  unaffected  English.  The  book 
is  admirably  got  up.” — Examiner . 


The  Parsees  : 

Their  History,  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs. 

By  JDosabhoy  Framjee. 

Post  8vo.  Price  10s.  cloth. 


Our  author’s  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
I arseos  will  be  read  with  interest.”— Daily  Newt 
A very  curious  and  well- written  book,  by  a 
young  I arsee,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  own  race.” — National  Review.  01 


.“An  acceptable  addition  to  our  literature.  It 
gives  information  which  many  will  be  glad  to 
have  carefully  gathered  together,  and  formed  into 
n shapely  whole.’’— Economist. 


Tiger  Shooting  m India. 

By  Lieutenant  William  Rice , 25 th  Bombay  N.  1 

Super-royal  Svo.  With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chromo-lithography ' 

10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Indian  Scenes  and  Characters, 

By  Prince  Alexis  Soltyhoff. 

Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Lithography,  with  Descriptions, 
n i u-  « -k“te(l  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Colombier  foho.  Prints,  10s.;  proofs  (only  Fifty  Copies  printed),  15s. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Jjtal  and  Jttiliterj. 


England  and  her  Soldiers. 


By  Harriet  Martineau. 


With  Three  Plates  of  Illustrative  Diagrams.  1 vol.  crown  8vo, 

price  9s.  cloth. 


“ The  purpose  with  which  Miss  Martineau  has 
written  about  England  and  her  soldiers  is  purely 
practical,  and  equally  so  is  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  treated  the  subject.  There  is  not  in  her 
whole  volume  one  line  of  invective  against  indivi- 
duals or  classes.  No  candid  reader  can  deny  that 
this  effort  has  been  made  opportunely,  ably,  and 
discreetly.”— Spectator. 

“ The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  clear,  compre- 
hensive way  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Martineau  for  having 
so  compactly,  so  spiritedly,  with  so  much  truth  of 


detail,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  force,  placed 
the  matter  before  the  public  in  this  interesting 
and  well-timed  volume.’’— Shipping  and  Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 

“ Miss  Martineau  has  worked  out  her  subject 
until  courage,  power,  and  conscientiousness. 
Faithful  in  fact  and  rich  in  suggestion,  she  has 
given  us  in  this  volume  a very  valuable  audition  to 
our  present  store  of  knowledge  as  to  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  the  Crimean  troops.”— Literary 
Gazette. 


Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Ration, 

Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force. 

Post  8vo,  with  a Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works. 
Price  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 


“ A simple  and  touching  statement,  which  bears 
the  impress  of  truth  in  every  word.  It  supplies 
some  of  those  personal  anecdotes  and  minute 
details  which  bring  the  events  home  to  the  under- 
standing.”—A thenceim . 


“‘TheChaplain’s  Narrative*  is  remarkable  for 
its  pictures  of  men  in  amoral  and  religious  aspect, 
during  the  progress  of  a harassing  siege  and 
when  suddenly  stricken  down  by  the  enemy  or 
disease.”— Spectat  or. 


The  Defence  of  Lucknow: 


By  Captain  Thomas  F.  Wilson , VMh  Bengal  N.I. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Sixth  Thousand.  With  Plan. 

“The  Staff-OfBcei-’s  Diary  is  simple  and  brief, 
a id  lias  a special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
fuller  account  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  of 
l oose  operations  which  were  the  chief  human 
means  of  salvation  to  our  friends  in  Lucknow. 


Small  post  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Staff* Officer  brings  home  to  us,  by  his  details, 
the  nature  of  that  underground  contest,  upon  the 
result  of  which  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  garrison 
especially  depended.”— E x aminer. 


Eight  Months’  Campaign  against  the 
Bengal  Sepoys  during  the  Mutiny, 

1857. 


By  Colonel  George  Bour elder,  C.B. 


Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 

With  Plans.  Post  8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 


“Col.  Bourchicr  describes  the  various  opera- 
tions with  a modest  forgetfulness  of  self,  as 
pleasing  and  as  rare  as  the  clear  manly  style  in 
w hich  they  are  narrated.”— IAtei'uri/  Gazette. 


“ Col.  Bourchier  has  given  a right  manly  fair, 
and  forcible  statement  of  events,  and  the  reAi.er 
will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
his  pages.”— Athenceum. 
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j&jal. 


Annals  of  British  Legislation  : 

A Classified  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Papers. 

Edited,  by  Leone  Levi. 

The  yearly  issue  consists  of  1,000  pages,  super-royal  8vo,  and  the 
Subscription  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  advance.  • The  Thirty- 
fifth  Part  is  just  issued,  commencing  the  Third  Year’s  Issue. 
Yols.  I.  to  IV.  may  be  had.  Price  4/.  4s.  cloth. 

f“8ly  a9 14  18  »8  M”- 

An"al“  are  to^vf the  eTsen^ofwork  doneS  5?r  does  the  «»on- 

information  garnered  for  tlie  State  during  each  effectively^  and  at  toe  ?c?°“Plish  this 

legislative  year,  a summary  description  of  every  briefly  was  not 

Act  passed,  a digest  of  the  vital  facts  contained  n with  “ut  1 rofessor  Levi  has  undertaken, 

in  every  Blue  Book  issued,  and of all dSSSmiSti  guWe  work  is  essential]y  a 

relating  to  the  public  business  of  the  country  Ft  SSpIv  tll0se  Versons  who  refer  to 

The  series  will  live  while  generations  of  men  die*  th(?respa/?b  nfntS.  PurPoses.  while  it  will  direct 
if  it  be  maintained  in  itsfold  ago  as  ably  and  ad  lnvesti*ations  take 


A Handbook  of  Average. 

With  a Chapter  on  Arbitration. 

By  Manley  Hopkins. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
8vo.  Price  15s.  cloth  ; 17s.  Gd.  half-bound  law  calf. 


Manual  of  the  Mercantile  Law 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  Leone  Levi , Esq. 

8vo.  Price  12s.  cloth. 


'*  l3  sounf**  clear,  and  practical.  . . its 


An  admirabie  work  of  the  kind:”— Law  Time* 
great  subject  ofwSdoh?Sron^.”— 


Laws  of  War 

Affecting  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

By  II.  Byerly  Thomson. 

^Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  Price  4s.  Gd.  boards. 

vnr';  of  enom^csTuPh?hli1ieJ™E^iate.e,r<!0ts  I -«*  — ’ - 


of  war ; of  enemies  andhnotu16  effects 

and  privateer^  of ^oenoe^raug^f're-oapture* 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ofutimt. 


Over  the  Cliffs. 


By  Mrs.  Chanter , 

Author  of  “ Ferny  Combes.”  2 vols.  [Now  ready. 


Scarsdale  ; 

Or,  Life  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Border  Thirty  Years  a^o 

3 Yols. 


“The  author  of  ‘ Scarsdale ’ is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  scenery  and  people  or  East 
Lancashire,  and  the  pictures  lie  draws  of  them 
are  clear  and  expressive.  The  incidents  connected 
with  it  are  numerous,  and  are  vigorously  por- 
trayed.”— Spectator. 

“ Its  professed  object  is  to  paint  lifo  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
machine  breaking  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
operative  population  comes, of  course,  prominently 
forward.  Indeed,  it  is  the  finish  given  to  this  part 
of  its  grouping  which  forms  a special  character- 
istic or  the  picture.”— Press. 


Scarsdale  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction 
we  remember  to  have  read  for  some  time.  The 
language  is  vigorous  and  stirring,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  zest  to  a story  which  is  in  itself 
equally  instructive,  amusing,  and  original.”— 
Leader. 

"The  amount  or  knowledge  contained  in  the 
volumes  is  considerable:  scenes  of  stirringadven- 
tures  and  noble  daring  are  related,  and  related 
well.”— Liferary  Gazette. 

“ This  book  has  extraordinary  merits  ; the  de- 
scriptions and  the  narratives  arealike  vivid.”— 
Illustrated  Net os  of  the  World. 


Herbert  Chauncey  : 

A Man  more  Sinned  against  than  Sinning. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Hallani  Elton , Bart., 

Author  of  “ Below  the  Surface.”  In  3 vols. 


“ Among  the  distinguishing  merits  of  the  novel 
of  ' Herbert  Chauncey,’  not  the  least  signal  are 
the  freshness  and  the  artistic  construction  of  the 
story.  It  is  full  of  variety,  yet  its  unity  is  per- 
fectly preserved;  its  interest  increases  in  inten- 
sity from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last. ’’—Spectat or. 

“ ‘The  dark  foundations  deep’  of  the  plot  are 
distinctly  laid,  the  threads  of  the  intrigue  are, 


weft  and  woof,  laid  on  the  loom  of  fate,  and  the 
author  weaves  it  oil'  witli  a steady  hand.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  talent  evinced."— Athenaeum. 

‘“Herbert  Chauncey’  is  a book  which  must 
achieve  success : about  all  the  scenes,  and  through- 
out tlie  dialogue  of  the  book,  there  is  an  air  of 
reality.”— Press. 


Transformation ; 

or,  the  Romance  of  Monte  Beni. 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

Author  of  the  “ Scarlet  Letter,”  &c.  Third  Edition.  In  3 vols. 


“ One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  that  I860 
is  likely  to  give  ns  either  from  English,  French, 
or  American  sources.  Such  an  Italian  tale  we 
have  not  had  since  Herr  Andersen  wrote  his  ‘ Im- 
provisatore.’  "—Athenaeum. 

“No  one  hut  a man  of  genius  could  have 
written  this  novel.  The  style  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful. The  Americans  may  he  proud  that  they 
have  produced  a writer  who  in  his  own  special 
walk  of  English  has  few  rivals  or  equals  in  the 
mother  country.”— Saturday  Review. 


“ There  is  no  work  of  this  class  on  Rome  and 
its  treasures  which  brings  their  details  so  closely 
and  vividly  before  us.  It  is  worth  all  the  guide- 
books we  ever  met  with,  as  regards  the  gems  of 
Italian  art,  the  characteristic  features  of  Roman 
edifices,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Roman  life.  In 
fact,  we  conceive  it  calculated  in  many  instances 
to  impart  new  views  of  objects  with  which  tra- 
vellers may  have  imagined  themselves  already 
too  familiar.”—  Times. 


Esmond.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

A New  Edition,  being  the  third,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  Price  65.  cloth. 

“The  hook  has  the  great  charm  of  reality.  "Once  more  we  feel  that  >'•^.1’®!°™.".®  “ 
Queen  Anne’s  colonel  writos  his  lifo-aud  a very  masculine  and  thoroughly  English  writor,  uniting 
Interesting  life  it  is— just  as  a Queen  Anne’s  the  power  of  subtle  analysis,  w ith  a strong 
colonel  might  he  supposed  to  have  written  it.  volition  and  a moving  clonuencc-nn  eloquence 
Mr.  Thackeray  lias  selected  for  his  hero  a very  which  lias  gamed  in  richness  and  harmoiiy. 
noblo  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into  the  man  Esmond  must  be  read,  not  for  ’ 

of  the  eighteenth  centurv  and  for  his  heroine,  hut  for  its  romantic  plot,  its  spirited  grouping, 
one  of  tfcn  sweetest  women  that  ever  breathed  and  Its  many  thrilling  utterances  of  the  anguish 
from  canvas  or  from  book  since  RafTacllo  painted  of  the  human  heart.  — At/icnwum. 
and  Shakspeare  wrote,”— Spectator. 
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JLe^nt  ^nUkjdmm. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Visit  to  Salt  Lake. 

Eeing  a Journey  across  the  Plains  to 
the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah. 
By  William  Chandless. 

Post  8vo,  with  a Map.  2s.  6c/.  cloth. 
“ Ohantlless  is  an  impartial  observer  of  the 
Jr  «”°ns-  *He  ?,lves  !l.f"u  account  or  the  nature 
or  the  country , the  religion  of  the  Mormons,  their 
go\  ernment,  institutions,  morality,  and  the  singu- 

qftuences”-Or/?ic0f  tUe  8eX°S'  wit!l  its  conso' 

wol?’l understand  vvliat  Mormo- 
flr  r l10  hcttcr  tliun  read  this  anthen- 

tic^  though  light  and  lively  volume.”— Leader. 

Revtiw  ******  thQ  reader  aB  laitliful.”— National 


Memorandums  in  Ireland. 

By  Si)'  John  Forbes. 

Two  vols.  post  8vo.  Price  ll.  Is.  cloth. 


—*o*~ 


The  Argentine  Provinces. 

By  William  McCann , Esq. 
Two  toIs.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
Price  24s.  cloth. 


Germany  and  the  Tyrol. 

By  Sir  John  Forbes. 

Post  8 vo,  with  Map  and  View 
„a.  t , ?rice  10s-  6d-  doth. 


The  Red  River  Settlement. 

By  Alexander  Boss. 

One  vol.  post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

. ‘‘  The  subject  is  novel,  curious,  and  not  without 
interest,  while  a strong  sense  of  the  real  obtains 
throughout.”— Spectator. 

The  history  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  i3 
remarkable.  # if  not  unique,  among  colonial 
records.”— Viter  ary  Gazette. 

„ P1?®.  ol  the  most  interesting  of  the  romances 
of  civilization.”— Observer. 


Pur  Hunters  of  the  West. 

By  Alexander  Boss. 

Two  vols.  post  8 vo,  with  Map  and 

Plate.  Price  10s.  6c/.  cloth. 

narrative  ol'  most  oxciting  ad- 
ventures.”— Guardian. 

A narrative  full  of  incident  and  dangerous 
adventure.”— iiCerary  Gazette. 


Campaign  in  Asia. 

By  Charles  Duncan , Esq. 
Post  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


The  Columbia  River. 

By  Alexander  Boss. 
Post  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Travels  in  Assam. 

By  Major  John  Butler. 

One  vol.  8vo,  with  Plates.  12s.  cloth. 


biography. 

Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


By  Thomas  Doubleday. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  Price  18s.  cloth. 


—*<>♦— 


Women  of  Christianity 

Exemplary  for  Piety  and  Charity. 
By  Julia  Kavanaqh. 

Post  8vo,  with  Portraits.  Price  5s.  in 
embossed  cloth. 


Woman  in  Prance. 

By  Julia  Kavanaqh. 

Two  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Portraits. 
Price  12s.  cloth. 


—+o+— 


The  Novitiate ; 

Or,  the  Jesuit  in  Training. 

By  Andrew  Steinmetz. 

Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth, 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


RELIGIOUS. 


Historic  Notes 

On  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

By  Samuel  Sharpe. 

3rd  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  7s.  cl. 


Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor. 
Author  of  “ Records  of  a Good  Man’s 
Life.” 

12mo.  Price  Is.  6 d. 


Signs  of  the  Times  ; 

Or,  The  Dangers  to  Religious  Liberty- 
in  the  Present  Day. 

By  Chevalier  Bunsen. 
Translated  by  Miss  S.  Wink.wob.tii. 
One  vol.  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 


Sermons  on  the  Church. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 

8to.  Price  10s.  6 cl. 

»<>4 

Tauler’s  Life  and  Sermons. 

Translated  by  Miss  Susanna 
Winkworth. 

With  Preface  by  Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 
Small  4to,  printed  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  bound  in  Antique  Style,  with 
red  edges,  suitable  for  a Present. 
Price  7s.  6 d. 

Testimony  to  the  Truth  of 
Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  fcap  8vo.  3s.  cloth. 


<* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Life  of  J.  Deacon 
Hume. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Badliam. 

Post  8vo.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

“ A masterly  piece  of  biographical  narrative. 
To  minute  and  conscientious  industry  in  search- 
ing out  facts,  Mr.  Badham  conjoins  the  attrac- 
tions of  a graceful  style  and  a sincere  liking  for 
the  task  he  has  in  hand.  He  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  judicious  biographies  extant 
in  our  literature,  peculiarly  lull  of  beauties,  and 
peculiarly  free  Irom  faults.’ —Atlas, 


The  Life  of  Mahomet. 

And  History  of  Islam  to  the  Era  of 
the  Hegira. 

By  W.  Muir , Esq.,  Bengal  C.  S. 

Yols.  1 and  2.  8vo.  Price  32s.  cloth. 

“The  most  perfect  life  of  Mahomet  in  the 
English  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.  . . . 
The  work  is  at  once  learned  and  interesting,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  perused  by  all  persons 
having  any  pretensions  to  historical  knowledge.’* 
—Observer. 


The  Education  of  the 
Human  Race. 

Now  first  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Lessing. 

Ecap.  8vo,  antique  cloth.  Price  4s. 

“ This  invaluable  tract.”— Critic. 

" A litble book  on  a great  subject, undone  which 
in  its  day,  exerted  no  slight  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean thought.”— Inquirer. 

“ An  agreeable  and  flowing  translation  of  one 
of  Lessing’s  finest  Essays.”— National  Review. 


William  Burke  the  Author 
of  Junius. 

By  Jelinger  C.  Symons. 

Square.  Price  3s.  6 d.  cl. 

“A  week’s  reflection,  and  a second  reading  of 
Mr.  Symons’s  book,  have  strengthened  our  con- 
viction that  he  has  proved  his  case.*’— Spectator. 

**  By  diligently  comparing  the  letters  of  Junius 
with  the  private  correspondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  he  has  elicited  certain  pnrallel  passages 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  signi- 
flcauco.*’— Literary  Gazette. 


The  Oxford  Museum. 

By  II.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  and  J. 
Ruskin,  A.M. 

Post  8vo,  with  Three  Illustrations. 
Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“ There  is  as  much  significance  in  the  occasion 
of  this  little  volume  as  interest  in  the  book  itself.” 
—Spectator. 

“ Every  one  who  cares  for  the  advance  of  true 
learning,  and  desires  to  note  an  onward  step, 
should  buy  and  read  this  little  volume.”— Jlorn- 
ing  Herald. 

Goethe’s  Conversations 
with  Eckermann. 
Translated  by  John  Oxenford. 
Two  vols.  post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 


True  Law  of  Population. 

By  Thomas  Doubleday. 

Third  Edition,  8vo.  Price  6s.  cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— confmwerf. 

Poetics  : Principles  of  Agriculture ; 

Especially  Tropical. 

By  B.  Lovell  Phillips , M.D. 
Demy  8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 


An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

By  E.  S.  Dallas. 

Post  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth, 


Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  Prize  Essays. 

By  M.  Hill  and  C.  F.  Cornwallis. 
Post  8vo.  Price  6s.  cloth. 


The  Endowed  Schools  of 
Ireland. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

8vo.  Price  3s.  6 d.  cloth  boards. 

“ The  friends  of  education  will  do  well  to  possess 
themselves  of  this  book  "Spectator. 


European  Revolutions 
of  1848. 

By  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq. 

Crown  Svo.  Price  6s.  cloth. 

“ Mr.  Cayley  lias  evidently  studied  his  subject 
thoroughly,  lie  has  consequently  produced  an 
interesting  and  philosophical,  though  unpretend- 
ing history  of  an  important  epoch.”  — New 
Quarterly. 

“ Two  instructive  volumes.”— Obsei'ver. 


The  Court  of  Henry  VIII. : 

Being  a Selection  of  the  Despatches 
of  Sebastian  Giustinian,  Venetian 
Ambassador,  1515-1519. 

Translated  by  Tlawdon  Brown. 
Two  vols.  crown  8yo.  Price  21s.  cloth. 


The  Bombay  Quarterly 
Review. 

Nos.  1 to  9 at  5s.;  10  to  14,  6s.  each. 


Hints  for  Investing  Money. 

By  Francis  Play  ford. 

Second  Edition,  post  8 vo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

By  Leigh  Hunt 
Two  yols.  Price  10s.  cloth. 


Table  Talk.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Price  3 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

k* 

Austria.  By  Thompson. 
Post  8 vo.  Price  12s. 


Social  Evils. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 

In  Parts,  each  complete.  Is.  each,  cloth. 
I. — THE  MECHANIC. 

II- — THE  LADY  AND  THE  LADY’S  MAID. 
III.— THE  PASTOR  OP  DRONFELLS. 

V.— THE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

VI.— LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE;  Oil,  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER Weaveks. 

VII— THE  LEASIDE  FARM. 


ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL. 


Suggestions  towards  the 
Government  of  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  New  Zealand. 
By  William  Swainson,  Esq. 
Crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Australian  Facts  and 
Prospects  ; 

With  the  Author’s  Australian  Auto- 
biography. 

By  R.  II.  Horne, 

Author  of  “ Orion,”  « The  Dreamer 
and  the  Worker,”  &c. 

Small  post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 


Victoria, 

And  th  e Australian  Gold  Mines  in  1 8 5 7 . 

By  William  Westgarth. 

Post  8vo,  with  Maps.  IQs.  6 cl.  cloth. 




New  Zealand  and  its 
Colonization. 

By  William  Swainson,  Esq. 
Demy  Svo.  Price  14s.  cloth. 
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ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL— continued. 


The  Commerce  of  India 
with  Europe, 

And  its  Political  Effects. 

By  B.  A.  Irving , Esq. 

Post  8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 

The  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and 
Godaverv : 

Being  a Report  on  the  Works  con- 
structed on  those  Rivers,  for  the 
Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras. 

By  R.  Baird  Smith, wF.G.S., 
Lieut.-Col.  Bengal  Engineers,  &c.  &c. 
Demy  8vo,  with  19  Plans.  28s.  cloth. 

The  Bhilsa  Topes ; 

Or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India. 

By  Major  Cunningham. 

One  vol.  8 vo,  with  Thirty-three  Plates. 
Price  30s.  cloth. 

The’ [Chinese  and  their 
Rebellions. 

By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows. 
One  thick  volume,  8vo,  with  Maps. 
Price  18s.  cloth. 

Traits  and  Stories  of 
Anglo-Indian  Life. 

By  Captain  Addison. 

With  Eight  Illustrations.  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Infanticide  in  India. 

By  Dr.  John  Wilson. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  12s. 

■ ■ ■ »o«  ■■■  ■ 

Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Malay  Language. 

By  John  Crawfurd , Esq. 

Two  vols.  8vo.  Price  36s.  cloth. 


WORKS  OF  DR.  FORBES  ROTLE. 

Culture  and  Commerce  of 
Cotton  in  India. 

8vo.  Price  18s.  cloth. 

Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 

Pitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing,  and 
Paper. 

8vo.  Price  12s.  cloth. 

The  Resources  of  India. 

Super-royal  8vo.  Price  14s.  cloth. 

Review  of  the  Measures 

Adopted  in  India  for  the  Improved 
Culture  of  Cotton. 

8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Rangoon. 

By  Lieut.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie. 
Post  8vo,  with  Plates.  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Pegu. 

By  Lieut.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie. 

Post  8vo.  Price  14s.  cloth. 

*0* 

The  Theory  of  Caste. 

By  B.  A.  Irving,  Esq. 

Svo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

Indian  Exchange  Tables. 

By  J.  H.  Roberts. 

Svo.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Price  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

The  Turkish  Interpreter: 

A Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language. 
By  Majoi'  Boyd. 

8vo.  Price  12s. 

Indian  Commercial  Tables 

By  James  Bridgnell. 

Royal  8vo.  Price  21s.,  half-bound. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILITARY. 


Gunnery  in  1858: 

A Treatise  on  Rifles,  Cannon,  and 
Sporting  Arms. 

By  William  Gh'eener, 
Author  of  “ The  Gun.” 


Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
Price  14s.  cloth. 

“A  very  comprehensive  work.  Those  who 
peruse  it  will  know  almost  all,  if  not  all,  that 
books  can  teach  them  of  guns  and  gunnery.”- 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette . 

‘‘The  most  interesting  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  under  our  notice.”— Saturday  Review. 

‘‘We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book  of 
Gunnery,  not  only  to  the  professional  student, 
but  also  to  the  sportsman.”— Naval  and  Military 
Herald . 

“Mr.  Greener’s  treatise  is  suggestive,  ample, 
and  elaborate,  and  deals  with  the  entire  subject 
systematically.”— A thenceum.  . 

“A  work  or  great  practical  value,  which  bids 
fair  to  stand,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  chiel 
practical  authority  on  the  subject.”—  Military 
Spectator . 

“An  acceptable  contribution  to  professional 
literature,  written  in  a popular  style.”—  United 
Service  Magazine . 


Russo-Turkish  Campaigns 
of  1828-9. 

By  Colonel  Chesney, 

R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  with  Maps. 
Price  12s.  cloth. 

“The  only  work  on  the  subject  suited  to  the 
military  reader.’’—  United  Service  Gazette. 

"In  a strategic  point  of  view  this  work  is  very 
valuable.”— New  Quarterly. 


The  Native  Army  of  India. 

By  Brigadier-General  Jacob , C.B. 
8yo.  Price  2s.  6 d. 


The  Militiaman. 

With  Two  Etchings,  by  John  Leech. 
Post  8vo.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

“Very  amusing,  and  conveying  an  impression  of 
faithfulness.”— National  Review. 

“ A very  lively,  entertaining  companion.”— 
Critic. 

“The  author  is  humorous  without  being  wil- 
fully smart,  sarcastic  without  bitterness,  and 
shrewd  without  parading  his  knowledge  and 
power  of  observation.”— Express. 

“ Quietly,  but  humorously,  written.”  — 
Athenaeum, 



Military  Forces  and  Insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain. 
By  II.  Byerly  Thompson. 

8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

“ A well-arranged  and  carefully  digested  com- 
pilation, giving  a clear  insight  into  the  economy 
of  the  army,  and  the  working  of  our  military 
system.”— Spectator. 


Sea  Officer’s  Manual. 

By  Captain  Alfred  Parish. 

Second  Edition.  Small  post  8vo. 

Price  5s.  cloth. 

“A  very  lucid  and  compendious  manual.  We 
would  recommend  youths  intent  upon  a seafaring 
life  to  study  it."— Athenceum. 

“A  little  hook  that  ought  to  he  in  great  request 
among  young  seamen.”— Examiner. 


LEGAL. 


Handbook  of  British 
Maritime  Law. 

By  Morice. 

8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

Commercial  Law  of  the 
World. 

By  Leone  Levi. 

Two  vols.  royal  4to.  Price  6?.  cloth. 

Land  Tax  of  India. 

According  to  the  Moohummudan  Law. 
By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

8vo.  Price  6s.  cloth. 


Moohummudan  Law  of 
Sale. 

By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie , Esq. 
8vo.  Price  14s.  cloth. 

♦<>♦--  ■■ 

Moohummudan  Law  of 
Inheritance. 

By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie , Esq. 
8vo.  Price  8s.  cloth. 
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ILLUSTRATED  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


Results  of  Astronomical 
Observations 

Made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

By  Sir  John  Her  solid. 

4 to,  with  Plates.  Price  4 1.  4s.  cloth. 

Geological  Observations 

On  Coral  Reefs,  Volcanic  Islands,  and 
on  South  America. 

By  Charles  Darwin , Esq. 
With  Maps,  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Price  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Zoology  of  South  Africa. 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Smith. 

Royal  4 to,  cloth,  with  Coloured  Plates. 


MAMMALIA £3 

AVES  7 

REPTILIA  5 

PISCES  2 

1NVEETEBRATA5  1 


THE 

Botany  of  the  Himalaya. 

By  Dr.  Forbes  Boyle. 
Twovols.roy.  4to, cloth,  with  Coloured 
Plates.  Reduced  to  5 1.  5s. 


MEDICAL. 


The  Vital  Statistics 

Of  the  European  and  Native  Armies 
in  India. 

By  Joseph  Ewart , M. D. 
Bengal  Medical  Service. 
Demy  8vo.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

“A  valuable  work,  in  which  Dr.  Ewart,  with 
equal  industry  and  skill,  has  compressed  the 
essence  and  import  of  an  immense  mass  of  de- 
tails.”—Spectator. 

“ One  main  object  of  this  most  valuable  volume 
is  to  point  out  the  causes  which  render  the  Indian 
climate  so  fatal  to  European  troops.”—  Critic. 


On  Disorders  of  the  Blood. 

Translated  by  Chunder  Coomal 
Dey. 

8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 


On  the  Treatment  of  the 
Insane. 

By  John  Conolly,  M.D. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  14s.  cloth. 

“Dr.  Conolly  has  embodied  in  this  work  his 
experiences  ortho  new  system  of  treating  patients 
at  Hanwell  Asylum.”— Economist. 

“We  most  earnestly  commend  Dr.  Conolly’s 
treatise  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.” 
— Westminster  Review. 

On  Abscess  in  the  Liver. 

By  E.  J.  Waring,  M.D. 

8vo.  Price  3s.  6d. 

KX 

Manual  of  Therapeutics. 

By  E.  J.  Waring,  M.D. 

Ecap  8vo.  Price  12s.  6 d.  cloth. 


FICTION. 


Netley  Hall ; 

or,  the  Wife’s  Sister. 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s.,  cloth. 

“ The  author  is  heart  and  soul  in  his  work, 
writes  vigorously,  and  with  earnestness.”  — 
Morning  Chronicle.  ....  „ 

“ ‘ Netley  Hall’  is  an  excellent  story.  Illus- 
trated Mews  of  the  World. 


Cousin  Stella; 


Or,  Conflict. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Violet  Bank." 
Three  volumes. 


"An  excellent  novel,  written  with  great  care; 
e interest  is  well  sustained  to  the  end»  the 
larncters  are  all  life-like. . It  is  an  extremely 
ell- written  and  well-conceived  story,  with  quiet 
>wer  and  precision  of  touch,  with  freshness  of 
tercst  and  great  merit.”— Athenccum. 


Confidences. 


By  the  Author  of  “ Rita." 

“This  new  novel,  by  the  author  or  ‘Rita,’  dis- 
plays the  same  combination  of  ease  and  power  in 
the  delineation  of  character,  the  same  life-like 
dialogue,  and  the  same  faculty  of  constructing  an 
interesting  story.”— Spectator. 


Phantastes  : 

A Eaerie  Romance  for  Men  and 
Women. 

By  George  Macdonald. 
Post  Svo.  Price  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 
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FICTION  — continued. 


The  Firstborn. 

By  the  Author  of  “ My  Lady." 
Three  volumes. 

“ A touching  anti  very  interesting  story.  There  is 
a novelty  in  the  main  incidents  that  keeps  the  story 
alive.  . . . We  recommend  our  readers  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  novel  without 
loss  of  time.” — A thenceum. 

“The  interest  is  sustained  without  cessation 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.”— Literary  Gazette. 

■ 

Against  Wind  and  Tide. 

By  Holme  Lee , 

Author  of  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter.” 
Three  volumes. 

“ The  reputation  which  * Kathie  Brande  ’ and 
' Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter  ’ won  for  their  author 
will  he  crowned  by  ‘ Against  Wind  and  Tide.’  A 
more  charming  novel  has  not  proceeded  of  late 
years  from  the  press.” — Morning  Herald. 

“This  novel  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  fiction  that  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands.”— Literary  Gazette. 

‘‘This  is  one  of  the  few  good  novels  that  deserve 
permanent  life.” — Examiner. 

“ Full  of  animated  scenes  and  rich  in  clever 
description.”— Press. 

“To  all  who  appreciate  a powerfully  concen- 
trated work,  this  one  may  be  fairly  recoin  - 
mended.”— Sun. 


Greymore  : 

A Story  of  Country  Life. 

Three  volumes. 

“The author  of  ‘Greymore’  is  fairly  entitled 
to  our  congratulation  on  her  first  appearance  as 
a writer  of  fiction.  Her  volumes  contain  much 
that  is  positively  good  in  performance,  and  better 
still  in  promise.”— Spectator. 

‘‘‘Greymore ’is  a very  pretty  story,  and  one 
tnat  may  be  given  to  the  younger  members  of  a 
family,  or  be  read  aloud,  with  the  certainty  that 
wholesome  tendency  to  the  interest 
it  excites.”— Athenceum. 


The  Cousins’  Courtship. 

By  John  B.  Wise. 

Two  vols. 


irt'vlT'1?,, ’Cousins’  Courtship’  is  a kind  of  pre 
idyll  m which  an  earnest,  pure,  simple  love 
S^ftTor.  aDy  hysterical  romance?’ 


The  Fool  of  Quality. 

By  Henry  Brooke. 

New  andRevised  Edition,  with  Biogra- 
phical Preface  by  the  Rev.  Ciias. 
Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley. 

Two  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  price  21s. 


Trust  for  Trust. 

By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe, 
Author  of  “ Amberliill.” 

Three  volumes. 

“ It  is  seldom  we  find,  even  in  this  great  age  of 
novel  writing,  so  much  that  is  pleasant  and  so 
little  to  object  to  as  in  ‘ Trust  for  Trust.’  It  con- 
tains much  original  thought  and  fresh  humour. , 
—Leader. 

.O. 

Ellen  Raymond; 

Or,  Ups  and  Downs. 

By  Mrs.  Vidal , 

Author  of  “ Tales  for  the  Bush,”  &c. 
Three  volumes. 

“ The  characters  are  good,  the  style  pure,  cor- 
rect, brisk,  and  easy.”— Press. 

“ This  novel  will  find  a great  many  admirers.” 

—Leader. 

K>i 

THE 

Dennes  of  Daundelyonn. 

By  Airs.  Charles  J.  Prohy. 
Three  volumes. 

‘‘This  is  a novel  of  more  than  average  meric. 
There  is  considerable  knowledge  of  character, 

Sower  of  description,  and  quiet  social  satire,  ex- 
ibited  in  its  pages.”— Press. 


The  Two  Homes. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of 
Vallis." 

Three  volumes. 

“There  is  a great  deal  that  is  very  good  in  this 
book— a great  deal  of  good  feeling  and  excellent 
design.  . . . There  are  some  good  pictures  of 
Madeira,  and  of  life  and  society  there:  and  there 
are  evidences  of  much  painstaking  ana  talent.”— 
Athenceum. 

*04 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

By  F.  G.  Trafford. 

Three  volumes. 

“This  novel  stands  out  much  in  the  same  way 
that  ‘ J ane  Eyre  ’ did.  . . . The  characters  are 
drawn  by  a mind  which  can  realize  fictitious 
characters  with  minute  intensity.”— Saturday 
Review. 


Lost  and  Won. 

By  Georgiana  M.  Crailc , 
Author  of  “ Riverston.” 

One  volume.  Second  Edition. 

“ The  language  is  good,  the  narrative  spirited 
the  characters  are  fairly  delineated,  and  tire 
dialogue  has  considerable  dramatic  force 
Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


FICTION — continued. 


An  Old  Debt. 

By  Florence  Dawson. 

Two  volumes. 

“ There  is  an  energy  and  vitality  about  this 
work  winch  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
head  or  novels.  Its  terse  vigour  sometimes  reeals 
Miss  Brontfi,  but  in  some  respects  Miss  Florence 
Dawson  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  author  of 
' Jane  Eyre.*  "—Saturday  Review . 


My  Lady. 

A Tale  of  Modern  Life. 

Two  volumes. 

“ ‘ My  Lady’  evinces  charming  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  It  is  a novel  that  will  bo  read  with 
interest.”-  -Athena?  inn. 

“ The  story  is  told  throughout  with  great 
strength  of  feeling,  is  weU  written,  and  has  a 
plot  which  is  by  no  means  common-plnce.”— 
Examiner. 


The  Professor. 

By  Currer  Bell. 

Two  volumes. 

*‘Wo  think  the  author’s  friends  have  shown 
sound  judgment  in  publishing  the  • Professor,’ 
now  that  she  is  gone.  ...  It  shows  the  first 
germs  of  conception,  whioh  afterwards  expanded 
and  ripened  into  the  great  creations  of  her  imagi- 
nation. At  the  same  time  her  advisers  were 
equally  right  when  they  counselled  her  not  to 
publish  it  in  her  lifetime.  . . . But  it  abounds 
in  merits.”— Saturday  Review. 


Below  the  Surface. 

Three  volumes. 

“The  hook  is  unquestionably  clever  and  enter- 
taining. The  writer  develops  from  first  to  last 
his  double  view  or  human  life,  ns  coloured  by  the 
manners  of  our  age.  . . . It  is  a tale  superior 
to  ordinary  novels,  in  its  practical  application  to 
the  phases  of  actual  life.”— Athencewm. 


Gaston  Bligh. 

By  L.  S.  Lavenu, 
Author  of  “ Erlesmere.” 


The  Three  Chances. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Fair 
Carew." 

Three  volumes. 


Two  volumes. 

“The  story  is  told  with  great  power;  the  whole 
book  sparkles  with  esprit:  and  the  characters 
talk  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  is  very  enjoy- 
able reading.’—  Press. 

“ * Gaston  Bligh  ’ is  a good  story,  admirably 
told,  full  of  stirring  incident,  sustaining  to  the 
close  the  interest  oT  a very  ingenious  plot,  and 
abounding  in  clever  sketches  of  character.  It 
sparkles  with  wit,  and  will  reward  perusal.”— 
Critic . 

*o« 


Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter. 

By  Holme  Lee , 

Author  of  “ Kathie  Braude,”  &c. 


“ Some  of  the  characters  and  romantic  situa- 
tions are  strongly  marked  and  peculiarly  original. 
. . . It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  authoress  that 
t he  personages  of  her  tale  are  human  and  real.”— 
Leader. 

“ This  novel  is  of  a more  solid  texture  than 
most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  full  of  good 
sense,  good  thought,  and  good  writiug.”— States- 
man. 

*o* 

The  Cruellest  Wrong  of 
All. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice  at  Home." 

One  volume. 


Second  Edition.  3 vols. 

“The  conception  of  the  story  has  a good  deal  of 
originality,  and  the  characters  avoid  common- 
place types,  without  being  unnatural  or  improba- 
ble. The  heroine  lieraelr  is  charming.  It  is  a 
novel  in  which  there  is  much  to  interest  and 
please.”— .Yea'  Quarterly  Review. 

“A  novel  that  is  well  wortli  reading,  and  which 
possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  of  boing  extremely 
interesting.”— Athenceum. 


Eva  Desmond  ; 


“ The  author  has  a pathetic  vein,  and  there  is  a 
tender  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  her  narration.” — 
Leader. 

“It  lias  the  first  requisite  of  a work  meant  to 
amuse : it  is  amusing.’’— Globe. 


Kathie  Brande. 

A Fireside  History  of  a Quiet  Life. 
By  Holme  Lee. 

Two  volumes. 


Or,  Mutation. 
Three  volumes. 


“ A more  beautiful  croation  than  Eva  it  would 
he  difficult  to  imagine.  The  novel  is  undoubtedly 
full  of  interest.”— Slorning  Post. 

“ There  is  power,  pathos,  and  originality  in  con- 
eption  and  catastrophe.”— Leader. 


“ ‘ Kathie  Brande  ’ is  not  merely  a very  intercst  - 
lg  novel— it  is  a very  wholesome  one,  for  it 
laches  virtue  by  example.”— Critic. 

"Throughout  ‘ Katlue  Braude  there  is  much 
iveetness,  and  considerahlepowerof  description.” 
■Saturday  Review.  ...  . .. 

“ ■ Kathie  Brande’  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
aramount  excellence  of  duty  as  a moving  priu- 
iple.  It  is  full  of  beauties,”— Daily  Newi. 
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FICTION — continued. 


The  Noble  Tray  tour: 

A Chronicle. 


Three  volumes. 

“Tho  story  is  told  with  a graphic  and  graceful 
nen,  and  tho  chronicler  has  produced  a romance 
not  only  of  great  value  in  a historical  point  ol 
view,  hut  possessing  many  claims  upon  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  soholar.the  antiquary,  mid  tho  general 
reader.”— Post. 


Riverston. 

By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
Three  volumes. 

“Miss  Craik  is  a very  lively  writer : she  has  wit, 
and  she  lias  sense,  and  slio  has  made  in  the 
beautiful  young  governess,  with  her  strong  will, 
saucy  independence,  and  promptness  of  repartee, 
an  interesting  picture.”— Press. 



Perversion  ; 

Or,  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
Infidelity. 

By  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Conyheare. 
Three  volumes. 

“This  story  has  a touching  interest,  which 
lingers  with  the  reader  after  he  has  closed  the 
book.”— Athenceum. 


Maud  Skillicorne’s 
Penance. 

By  Mary  C.  Jackson , 

Author  of  “The  Story  ofmy  Wardship.” 
Two  volumes. 

“The  style  is  natural,  and  displays  considerable 
dramatic  power.”— Critic, 

“ It  is  a well  concooted  tale,  and  will  be  very 
palatable  to  novel  readers.”— Morning  Post. 

K>« 

The  Roua  Pass. 

By  Erick  Mackenzie. 

Three  volumes. 

“ It  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  so  good  a 
novel  as  the  ‘ Itoua  Pass.'  The  story  is  well  con- 
trived and  well  told ; the  incidents  are  natural  and 
varied;  sevoral  of  the  characters  are  skilfully 
drawn,  and  that  of  the  heroine  is  fresh,  powerful, 
and  original.  The  Highland  scenery,  m which 
the  plot  is  laid,  is  described  with  truth  and  foeling 
—with  a command  of  language  which  leaves  a 
vivid  impression.”— Saturday  Review. 


The  White  House  by  the 
Sea : 

• A Love  Story. 

By  M.  Betham-Eclwards. 

Two  volumes. 

“ A talc  of  English  domestic  life.  The  writing  is 
very  good,  graceful,  and  unaffected ; it  pleases 
without  startling.  In  the  dialogue,  people  do  not 
harangue,  but  talk,  and  talk  naturally.” — Critic. 


Extremes. 

By  Miss  E.  W.  Atkinson , 
Author  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 

Prussia.” 

Two  volumes. 

"A  nervous  and  vigorous  style,  an  elaborate 
delineation  of  character  under  many  varieties, 
spirited  and  well-sustained  dialogue,  and  a care- 
fully-constructed plot;  if  these  have  any  charms 
for  our  readers,  they  will  not  forget  the  swiftly 
gliding  hours  passed  in  perusing  ‘ Extremes.’  ”— 
Morning  Post. 

»o» 

Farina : 

A Legend  of  Cologne. 

By  George  Meredith. 

One  volume. 

“A  masque  of  ravishers  in  steel,  of  robber 
knights ; of  water-women,  more  ravishing  than 
lovely.  It  has  also  a brave  and  tender  deliverer, 
and  a heroine  proper  for  a romance  of  Cologne. 
Those  who  love  a real,  lively,  audacious  piece  ot 
extravagance,  by  way  of  a change,  will  enjoy 
‘ Farina.’”— Athenceum. 

K>«  — 

Friends  of  Bohemia; 

Or,  Phases  of  London  Life. 

By  E.  M.  Whitty, 

Author  of  “ The  Governing  Classes.” 
Two  volumes. 

“Mr.  Whitty  is  a genuine  satirist,  employing 
satire  for  a genuine  purpose.  You  laugh  with  him 
very  much ; Dut  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in 
thought.  His  style  is  serious,  and  his  cast  of 
mind  severe.  The  author  has  a merriment  akin 
to  that  of  Jaques  and  that  of  Timon.”— Athencsum. 


The  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

A Romance  of  Venice. 

By  Thomas  Doubleday. 

Two  volumes. 

“ ‘ The  Eve  of  St.  Mark  ’ is  not  only  well  written, 
but  adroitly  constructed,  and  interesting.  Its 
tone  is  perhaps  too  gorgeous;  its  movement  is  too 
much  that  of  a masquerade ; hut  a mystery  is 
created,  and  a very  loveable  heroine  is  pour- 
tray  Athenaeum. 


Stories  and  Sketches. 

By  James  Payn. 

Post  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

K>l  ■■■■• 

Undine. 

From  the  German  of  “ De  La 
Motte  Fouque." 

Price  Is.  6 d. 


The  Rectory  of  Valehead. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
iFcap,  cloth.  Price  3s. 
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Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 

(Currer  Bell), 

Author  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Gaslcell. 

Price  2s.  6 d. 

"Mrs.  GaskeU  has  done  her  work  well.  Her 
narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligible,  unaffected. 
She  dwells  on  her  friend’s  character  with  womanly 
tact,  thorough  understanding,  and  delicate  sis- 
terly tenderness.  Many  parts  of  the  book  cannot 
be  read  without  deep,  even  painful  emotion;  still 
it  is  a life  always  womanly.  — Fraser*  s Magazine. 

The  Professor. 

By  Currer  Bell. 

To  which  is  added  the  Poems  of  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  Now  first 
collected. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists 

Of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Author  of  “ Vanity  Fair,”  “ Esmond,” 
“ The  Virginians,”  &c. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“ What  fine  things  these  lectures  contain ; what 
eloquent  and  subtle  sayings;  what  wise  and 
earnest  writing ; how  delightful  are  their  turns 
of  humour  ; with  what  a touching  effect  in  the 
graver  passages  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  man 
comes  out,  and  how  vividly  the  thoughts  are 
painted , as  it  wore,  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
words.”— Examiner, 

The  Town. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

With  Forty-five  Engravings. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“We  will  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a 
rational  Englishman  than  to  stroll  leisurely 
through  this  marvellous  town,  arm  in  arm  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  book 
is,  that  lie  gives  us  the  outpourings  of  a mind 
enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge: 
there  is  not  one  page  which  does  not  glow  with 
interest.  It  is  a series  of  pictures  from  the  life, 
representing  scenes  in  which  every  inhabitant  of 
the  metropolis  has  an  interest.”— Times. 


Below  the  Surface. 

By  Sir  A.  II.  Elton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Price  2s.  6 d.  clotli. 

*“  Below  the  Surface  ’ tears  out  the  title  well. 
The  Incidents  are  naturally  and  dramatically  in- 
troduced, and  all  tho  provincial  scenes  are  vividly 
represented.  It  is  a decided  success.”— Press. 


British  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“Lucid,  glowing,  and  instructive  essays.”— 
Economist, 

"A  good  compendium  of  a great  subject.”— 
National  Review. 

“As  a handbook  to  the  history  of  India  it  is 
the  best.kthat  has  yet  appeared.”  — Morning 
Herald.  .... 

*o* 

Kathie  Brande : 

The  Fireside  History  of  a Quiet  Life. 
By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter.” 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“ ‘ Kathie  Brande  * is  not  merely  a very  inte- 
resting novel— it  is  a very  wholesome  one,  for  it 
teaches  virtue  by  example.”— Critic. 

“‘Kathie Braude’  is  intended  to  illuslrate the 
paramount  excellence  of  duty  as  a moving  prin- 
ciple. It  is  lull  of  beauties.”— Daily  News . 


Jane  Eyre. 

By  Currer  Bell. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“‘Jane  Eyre’  is  a remarkable  production. 
Freshness  and  originality,  truth  aud  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery  and  in  the  analyzation of  human  thought, 
enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  muss, 
and  to  assume  its  own  place  in  the  bright  field  of 
romantic  literature.”— Times. 

“ ‘ Jane  Eyre  ’ is  a hook  of  decided  power.  The 
thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and  original:  and  the 
style  is  resolute,  straightforward,  and  to  the 
purpose.  The  object  and  moral  of  the  work  are 
excellent.”— Examiner. 


o+- 


By 


Shirley. 

Currer  Bell. 


Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“ • Shirley  ’ is  the  anatomy  of  the  female  heart. 
It  is  a hook  which  indicates  exquisite  feeling,  and 
very  great  power  of  mind  in  tho  writer.  The 
women  are  all  divine.”— Daily  News. 

“ ■ Shirley  ’ is  very  clever.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong 
imagination,  fervid  and  masculine  diction,  ana- 
lytic skill,  all  are  visible.  . . . Gems  of  rare 

thought  and  glorious  passion  shine  here  and 
there.”— Times. 


Villette. 


By  Currer  Bell. 
Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


“ * Villette’  is  a most  remarkable  work— a pro- 
duction altogether  sni  generis.  Fulness  and 
vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  sentence, 
and  there  is  assort  of  easy  power  pervading  the 
whole  narrative  such  as  we  have  rarely  met.”— 
Edinburgh  Review. 
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Political  Economy  of  Art. 

By  John  Raskin,  M.A. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“A  most  able,  elooucnt,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hall  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  wo  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers.’*—  Witness. 

“ Mr.  Rusk  in’s  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist’s  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world’s  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  bo 
best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated,  and  dis- 
tributed.”— AtnencBum. 


Italian  Campaigns  of 
General  Bonaparte. 

By  George  Hooper. 

With  a Map.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“ The  story  of  Bonaparte’s  campaigns  in  Italy 
is  told  at  once  firmly,  lightly,  and  pleasantly- 
The  latest  and  best  authorities,  the  Bonaparte 
correspondence  in  particular,  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  and  intelligently  consulted.  The 
result  is  a very  readable  and  useful  volume.”— 
Athenaeum. 


Wuthering  Heights  and 
Agnes  Grey. 

By  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell. 

With  Memoir  by  Correr  Bell. 
Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“There  are  passages  in  this  book  of  * Wuthering 
Heights’  of  which  any  novelist,  past  or  present, 
might  bo  proud.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  drew  cases  which  the  physician  might 
study ; Ellis  Bell  has  done  no  less.”— Palladium. 

“ There  is,  at  all  events,  keeping  in  the  book : 
the  groups  of  figures  and  the  scenery  aro  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  There  is  a touch  of  Sal- 
vator Rosa  in  all.”— Atlas. 

*o« 

Deerbrook. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“This  popular  fiction  presents  a true  and  ani- 
mated picture  or  country  life  among  the  upper 
middle  classes  of  English  residents,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  interest,  arising  from  the 
influence  of  various  characters  upon  each  other, 
nnd  the  effect  of  ordinary  circumstances  upon 
them.  The  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  the 
daily  pursuits  in  village  hours,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  the  author’s  writings;  but  the 
way  in  which  exciting  incidents  gradually  arise 
out  of  the  most  ordinary  phases  of  life,  nnd  the 
skill  with  which  natural  anil  every-day  characters 
are  brought  out  in  dramatic  situations,  attest  tho 
power  or  the  author’s  genius.” 


Tales  of  the  Colonies. 

By  Charles  Rower  oft. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

. ' 'Tales  of  the  Colonies  ’ is  an  able  and  interest 
• Th,°  aut  l0,r  'ms  tho  first  great  requisiti 
re  kn0'vlCHlge  of  the  life  lie  undertakes 

Sepctator  ’’  aUi  Ms  m“Uer  is  sol'd  »ml  rcal.”- 


— continued. 

A Lost  Love. 

By  Ashford  Owen. 

Price  2s.  cloth. 

“’A  Lost  Love’  is  a story  full  of  grace  and 
genius.  No  outline  of  the  story  would  give  any 
idea  of  its  beauty.”— Athenceum. 


Romantic  Tales 

(Including  “ Avillion  ”) 

By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman .” 

A New  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ * Avillion  ’ is  a beautiful  and  fanciful  story, 
and  the  rest  make  very  agreeable  reading.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  unquickened  by  true  feeling, 
exquisite  taste,  and  a pure  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion.”—Examiner. 


Domestic  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“There  is  not  one  of  them  unquickoned  by  true 
feeling,  exquisite  taste,  and  a pure  and  vivid 
imagination.”— Examiner. 

KX 

After  Dark. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“ Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  our  younger  writers  of  fiction.  He  tells  a 
story  well  and  forcibly,  his  stylo  is  eloquent  and 
picturesque;  he  has  considerable  powers  of  pa- 
thos; understands  the  art  of  construction:  is 
never  wearisome  or  wordy,  and  has  a keen  insight 
into  character.”— Daily  News. 


Paul  Ferroll. 

Fourth  Edition.  Price  2s.  cloth. 

“ We  have  seldom  read  so  wonderful  a romance. 
We  can  find  no  fault  in  it  as  a work  of  art.  It 
leaves  us  in  admiration,  almost  in  awe,  of  the 
powers  of  its  author.”— New  Quarterly. 

“The  art  displayed  in  presenting  Paul  Ferroll 
throughout  the  story  is  beyond  all  praise.” — 
Examiner . 


School  for  Fathers. 

By  Talbot  Gwynne. 

Price  2s.  cloth. 

" ‘The  School  for  Fathers  ’ is  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  brilliant,  genial,  and  instructive  stories  that 
we  have  read  since  the  publication  of  4 Jane 
Eyre.  —Eclectic  Review. 


The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall. 

By  Acton  Bell. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

The  Parents’  Cabinet 

Of  Amusement  and  Instruction  for  Young  Persons. 

New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  in  Twelve  Shilling  Volumes,  each 
complete  in  itself,  and  containing  a full  page  Illustration  in  Oil 
Colours,  with  Wood  Engravings,  in  ornamented  boards. 

CONTENTS. 

AMUSING  STORIES,  all  tending  to  the  development  of  good  qualities,  and  the  avoidance  of  faults, 
BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  REMARKABLE  CHARACTERS,  interesting  to  Young  People. 
SIMPLE  NARRATIVES  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
ELUCIDATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  adapted  to  encourage  habits  of  observation. 

FAMILIAR  EXPLANATIONS  OF  NOTABLE  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  AND  MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 

LIVELY  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY.  INHABITANTS,  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Miss  Edgewobth’s  Opinion  of  the  Paeents’  Cabinet:— 

“I  almost  feel  afraid  of  praising  it  as  much  as  i think  it  deserves.  . . . There  is  so  much 
variety  in  the  book  that  it  cannot  tire.  It  alternately  excites  and  relievos  attention,  and  does  not  lead 
to  the  bad  habit  or  frittering  away  the  mind  by  requiring  no  exertion  from  the  reader.  . . . Whoever 
vour  scientific  associate  is,  no  understands  his  business  and  children’s  capabilities  right  well.  . . . 
without  lecturing,  or  prosing,  you  keep  the  right  and  the  wrong  clearly  marked,  and  hence  all 
the  sympathy  of  the  young  people  Is  always  enlisted  on  the  right  side.” 

*#*  The  work  is  now  complete  in  4 vols.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  at 
3s.  Gel.  each ; or  in  6 vols.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gel.  each. 


By  the  Author  of  “ Round  the  Fire,”  &c. 

Ulrica  : 

A Story  for  a Sunday  Afternoon. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“This  tale,  like  its  author’s  former  ones,  will 
find  favour  in  the  nursery.” — Athenceum. 

“ The  character  of  Unica  is  charmingly  con- 
ceived, and  the  story  pleasantly  told. ’— Spec- 
tator. 

K>» 

II. 

Old  Gingerbread  and  the 
Schoolboys. 

With  Four  Coloured  Plates.  2s.  6 d.  cl. 

‘“Old  Gingerbread  and  the  School-hoys’  is 
delightful,  and  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
pictorial  part  done  with  spirit  and  correctness.” 
—Press. 

“This  tale  is  very  good,  the  descriptions  being 
natural,  with  a feeling  ol’  country  freshness.”— 
Spectator, 



III. 

Willie’s  Birthday  : 

Showing  how  a Little  Boy  did  what  he 
Liked,  and  how  he  Enjoyed  it. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  2s.  cloth. 

Willie’s  Rest : 

A Sunday  Story. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  2s.  cloth. 

“ Extremely  well  written  story  hooks,  amusinc 
and  moral,  and  got  up  in  a very  handsome  style. 
—Mornintj  Herald. 


v. 

Uncle  Jack,  the  Fault 
Killer. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

*>« 

VI. 

Round  the  Fire : 

Six  Stories  for  Young  Readers. 
Square  16mo,  with  Four  Illustrations. 
Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“Simple  and  very  interesting.” — National 
Review. 

“ True  children’s  stories.”— Athenceum. 

The  King  of  the  Golden 
River ; 

Or,  the  Black  Brothers. 

By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  by 
Richard  Doyle.  Price  2s.  6 d. 

“ This  little  fancy  tale  is  by  a master-hand.  The 
story  has  a charming  moral.”— Examiner. 

•<>. 

Investigation  ; 

Or,  Travels  in  the  Boudoir. 

By  Miss  Hoisted. 

Fcap  cloth.  Price  3s.  6 d. 

Rhymes  for  Little  Ones. 

With  16  Illustrations.  Is.  C d.  cloth. 
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Stories  from  the  Parlour 
Printing  Press. 

By  the  Authors  of  the  “ Parent's 
Cabinet." 

Ecap  8vo.  Price  2s.  cloth. 

Eeligion  in  Common  Life. 

By  William  Ellis. 

Post  8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“A  book  addressed  to  young  people  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand  upon  sooial  duties.”— 
J&aminer. 

“Lessons  in  Political  Economy  for  young  people 
by  a skilful  hand."— Economist. 


Books  for  the  Blind. 

Printed  in  raised  Roman  letters,  at 
the  Glasgow  Asylum. 

A List  of  the  hooks,  with  their  prices,  may  he 
had  on  application. 


Little  Derwent’s  Breakfast. 

Price  2s.  cloth. 


Juvenile  Miscellany. 

Six  Engravings.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Elementary  Works  on 
Social  Economy. 

By  William  Ellis. 

Uniform  in  foolscap  8vo,  half-hound. 

I—  OUTLINES  OP  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  ls.GrZ. 

II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

III. — INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL 

SCIENCES.  2S. 

IV. — OUTLINES  OP  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

2S. 

V.-WHAT  AM  If  WHERE  AM  I?  WHAT 
OUGHT  I TO  DO  f &c„  is.  sewed. 

*.*  These  works  are  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 


iMnj. 


Homely  Ballads 

Eor  the  Working  Man’s  Fireside. 
By  Mary  Sewell. 

Ninth  Thousand.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

“Very  good  verses  conveying  very  useful  les- 
sons."— Literary  Gazette. 

“ Simple  poems,  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
classes  for  whom  they  are  written.”— Globe. 

" There  is  a real  homely  flavour  about  them,  and 
they  contain  sound  and  wholesome  lessons.”— 
Critic. 


Wit  and  Humour. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Price  5s.  cloth. 


Jar  of  Honey  from  Hybla. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Price  5s.  cloth. 


-*o«- 


Sketches  from  Dover 
Castle,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  William  Bead. 
Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 


Elegant  and  graceful,  and  distinguished  by  a 
tone  ol  sontiraent,  which  renders  Colonel  Read’s 
volume  very  pleasant  reading  for  a leisure  hour.” 
—Daily  News. 

:c  couplet  is  in 
Colonel  Read  is 
in  bending  this 
contains  some 


..  It  )8  not  often  that  the  lie 
these  days  so  gracefully  written 
to  be  congratulated  on  liis  succe 
Uiyssean  bow.  His  little  volui 
very  fine  lyrics.”— Leader. 


The  Six  Legends  of  King 
Goldenstar. 

By  the  late  Anna  Bradstreet. 

Fcap  8vo.  Price  5s. 

“ The  author  evinces  more  than  ordinary  power, 
a vivid  imagination,  guided  by  a mind  of  lofty 
aim.”— Globe. 

“ The  poetry  is  tasteful,  and  above  the  average.” 
—National  Review. 

“This  is  a posthumous  poem  by  an  unknown 
authoress,  of  higher  scope  and  more  finish  than 
the  crowd  of  poems  which  come  before  us.  Tho 
fancy  throughout  the  poem  is  quick  and  light,  and 
musical.”— Athenaeum. 

Ionica. 

Fcap  8 vo.  Price  4s.  cloth. 

"The  themes,  mostly  classical,  are  grappled 
with  boldness*  and  toned  with  a lively  imagination. 
The  style  is  rich  and  firm,  and  cannot  lie  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  any  known  author.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a book  of 
real  poetry.”- —Critic, 


National  Sonus  and 

o 

Legends  of  Boufnania. 

Translated  by  E.  C.  Grenville 
Murray , Esq. 

With  Music,  crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d. 

Poems  of  Past  Years. 

By  Sir  A.  II.  Elton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Fcap  8vo.  Price  3s.  cloth. 

“A  refined,  scholarly,  and  gentlemanly  mind  is 
apparent  all  through  this  volume,”— Leader, 
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Poems. 


A Man’s  Heart : a Poem. 

By  Dr.  Charles  MacTcay. 
Author  of  “ Life  and  Liberty  in 
America.’' 

Post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

Shelley  ; and  oilier  Poems. 

By  John  Alfred  Langford. 

Ecap.  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 



The  Book  of  Job  in  Eng- 
lish Verse. 


By  William  Bell  Scott. 

Ecap  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

Stilicho:  a Tragedy. 

By  George  Mallam. 

Fcap  8vo. 

*o« 

Poems. 

By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows. 

Ecap  8vo.  Price  3s.  cloth. 

“There  is  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  nnd 
elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought.”— Spectator. 


By  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea. 

Square  demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  in 
antique  cloth. 




Magdalene:  a Poem. 

Ecap  8vo.  Price  Is. 

" Barely  have  we  been  more  deeply  touched 
than  in  reading  this  wonderful  little  hook.  1 here 
is  nothing  more  sweet,  more  touching  in  the 
English  language  than  this  exquisite  poem.  — 
Morning  Herald. 


Poems. 

By  Ada  Trevanion. 

Price  5 s.  cloth. 

*o» 

Poems. 


By  Henry  Cecil. 

Price  5s.  cloth. 


Poetry  from  Life. 

By  C.  M.  K. 

Ecap  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Price  5s. 


Poems. 

By  Walter  B.  Cassels. 

Fcap  8vo.  Price  3s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Garlands  of  Verse. 

By  Thomas  Leigh. 

Price  5s.  cloth. 


Poems. 

By  Currer,  Ellis , and  Acton  Bell. 

Price  4s.  cloth. 

Select  Odes  of  Horace. 


England  in  Time  of  War. 

By  Sydney  Dobell, 

Author  of  “ Balder,”  “ TheRoman,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 


The  Cruel  Sister, 

And  other  Poems. 

Ecap  8vo.  Price  4s.  cloth. 

Balder. 

By  Sydney  Dobell. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 


In  English  Lyrics. 

By  J.  T.  Black. 

Ecap  8 vo.  Price  4s.  cloth. 



Rhymes  and  Recollections 

Of  a Hand-Loom  W eaver. 

By  William  Thom. 

With  a Memoir.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 


King  Rene’s  Daughter. 

Ecap  Svo.  Price  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Maid  of  Orleans, 


Poems. 

By  Mary  Maynard. 

Ecap  8 vo.  Price  4s.  cloth. 

London : Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co., 


And  other  Poems. 
Translated  from  Schiller . 
Ecap  8vo.  Price  2s.  6 d. 

Little  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


» 


